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LETTER GP TRANSMITl'AL 

K. N. NAgXrKATTI, 

Chabman, 

Study Team on Promotion Policies, 

Conduct Rules, IMsdpline and Morale. 

Ntw Delhi, December 13, 1967 

Dear Shri Hanumanthaiya, 

I have much pleasure in forwarding the Report of our Study Team to 
you. 

Our recommendations arise from conclusions regarding areas in winch 
the functioning of our civil services needs to be made less ri^ and more 
dynamic than hitherto if it is to give the correct lead to the country in 
emerging from a dragging economy to a proi^ring one. In regard to the 
formulation of policies the leadership rests no doubt with the 'pblitical 
executives. But the lead given by the political executives will fail yi the 
civil services cannot match it with their own lead in implementing the 
policies. The short fall in our Plan achievements is, in a r^ettable 
measure, due to the inability of the civil services to put in their best effort 
collectively. There is not enough of “esprit de corps” or of the team 
spirit and this again is due to the inability of the top civil servants to rally 
the rank and file around them in an effective manner. 

In a large measure the structure of the civil sernces, which has re¬ 
mained very much of the same pattern as when we took over the adminis¬ 
tration from the British, is responsible for these deficiencies. This struc¬ 
ture has perpetuated features which fitted in with British interests and with 
the British ideas of the ‘elite’ services, but which are a misfit in the present 
set-up. 

We have not been unaware of some errors in the political leadership 
which had an adverse effect on the functioning of the civil services. To 
begin with, our Constitution makers gave the civil servants, (whether by 
over-sight or whether in a mood of generosity, it is difficult to say) an 
un^yrecedented measure of protection the exploitation of which has come 
to be a major problem today. Next, it was not foreseen that the new 
contacts which started in 1947 between political executives and civil servants 
in their joint work of building up the new order would slip into undesirable 
channels in the absence of suitable curbs on the former. 
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We have put forward recommendations for remedying these deficiencies. 
Some of them are controversial and will need a bold lead from the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Commission. Some are not controversial, but require 
sustained and prolonged effort without which the reQommendations would 
find their way soon to dusty shelves. The implementation of recommenda¬ 
tions (of course, such of those as are eventually accepted by the Goyem- 
ments at the Centre and in the States) is, therefore, likely to be a mighty 
job in itself. Our Study Team members have all felt, therefore, that the 
Administrative Reforms Commission may itself lay down guide lines in 
detail for this work of implementation. 

In every aspect of the work of our Study Team we have received com¬ 
mendable assistance and willing cooperation from our Secretary, Shri N. 
Chidambaram. We are deeply thankful to him. 

We received valuable help from Dr. S. C. Seth, Private Secretary to 
Shri V. Shankar, Member, Administrative Reforms Commission; a couple, 
of our major recommendations are based on his suggestions. We place 
on record our thanks to him also. 

Finally, we place on record our thanks and our deep appreciation of 
the help rendered by the staff in the Administrative Reforms Commission; 
and in particular, we have pleasure in making a special mention of Shri 
C, M. Nayyar, Personal Assistant to Shri N. Chidambaram, who did the 
major work of getting the various papers ready, typted and filed. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

K. N. NAGARKATTI. 


Shri K. Hanumanthaiya, M.P., 
Chairman, 

Administrative Reforms Commission, 
'New Delhi. 
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Chaptbk 1 


TERMS OF REFERENCE, SCOPE OF ENQUIRY AND 
METHODOLOGY 

Constitution of the Study Team 

1.1. The Study Team on Promotion Policies, Conduct Rules, Discipline 
and Morale in public services was first constituted by the Administrative 
Reforms Comnussion on the 16th June 1966 and at the time of the signing 
ot tins R^rt consisted of the following:— 

Chairman 

(1) Shri K. N. Nagarkatti, Indian Civil Service (Retired), Indus¬ 
trialist, Bangalore. 

Members 

(2) Shri R, S. Khandekar, Member of Parliament, Gwalior. 

(3) Shri R. S. Gae, Secretary to the Government of India, Ministry 
of Law, New Delhi. 

( 4 ) Shri R. L. Gupta, Indian Civil Service (Retired), Principal, 
Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad, (TiD January, 1967) 

(5) Dr. M. S. Patel, Consulting Chemical En^eer, Bombay. 

(6) Shri Dharam Yash Dev, Journalist, New Delhi, (from July, 
1966). 

Secretary 

(7) Shri N. Chidambram, Deputy Secretary, Administrative Re¬ 
forms Commission, New Delhi 

Terms of Reference and Scope of Enquiry 

1.2. The Team was directed to make a study in the field of personnel 
adounistration, of the subjects, namely, promotion policies, incentives, 
prdicies and rules governing conduct and discipline to ensure e£5ciency, 
honesty and maintenance of morale. Under the subjects of ‘Morale* and 
‘incentives’, the Study Team had, inter alia, to include in the scope of its 
study such diverse subjects as amenities and fringe benefits to staff, retire¬ 
ment benefits, work simplification, etc, being inter-related. 

1.3. The Study Team was required to ascertain facts, locate the prin- 
dpfle problem areas and examine and suggest solution to the problems, 
for the Commission’s consideration. 
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(ilethodology. 

1.4. The Study Team had several sittings at Delhi, Hyderabad, Banga¬ 
lore, Trivandrum and Bombay—to discuss the various problems pert ainin g 
to the subjects assigned to it. In addition, the Chairman and Members 
of the Study Team visited several States and institutions, severally and also 
in groups, had discussions with the Chairman and Members of the 
Administrative Reforms Commission, the officers of the Central and State 
Governments, the ofiScers of Public Sector Undertakings, prominent mem¬ 
bers of the public, representatives of various Staff Associations and Union, 
and individual Government servants. The Study Team also obtained the 
necessary information from such of the States which they could not visit. 

Particulars of the meetings of the Study Team and visits to the States 
by the Chairman and Members are given in Annexure I. 

1.5. The suggestions contained in the various representations, memo¬ 
randa and communications on the subject received from members of the 
public, the Central and the State Government ofScials, Unions and Asso¬ 
ciations and the documents, records, evidence and information collected 
by other related Study Teams of the Administratitve Reforms Commission 
were also available to the Team and the various points contained therein 
were taken note of. 

1.6. As the subjects falling under the Personnel Administration had 
been divided among three other Study Teams, the Study Team on Recruit¬ 
ment, Selection, Union Public Service Commission/State- Public Service 
Commissions and Training, the Study Team on* Personnel Planning 
Staffing of Public Sector Undertakings and Personnel Management, and 
the, Study Team on Administratitve Tribunals, the areas of study over¬ 
lapped in some areas. In the meetings with the Chairman and Members 
of the Commission, it was made clear to all the Chairman of the Teams 
that the recommendations of the different Study Teams in overlapping areas 
could not and need not necessarily be unanimous and the Study Teams 
were free to give their views from their different angles. Neverthelss, 
the Chairman of the Study Teams concerned with the allied subjects met 
together to exchange their ideas on the overlapping areas. This Study 
Team had four such meetings, two at Delhi and one each at Calcutta and 
Bangalore. Besides, the Secretary of the Study Team attended several 
meetings of the Study Team on Recruitment, Selection, UPSC/State PSCs 
and Training, and of the Study Team on Personnel Plarming Staffing of Pub¬ 
lic Sector Undertakings and Personnel Management, both when they consi¬ 
dered their working papers and when they recorded the evidence of emi¬ 
nent "piersons in public as well as official life. The Study Team had the 
benefit of the valuable information and views gathered during these 
meetings. The Team had also considerably benefited from a study of the 
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Reports of the Administrative Reforms Committees of Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradesh and Kerala. 

1.7. Apart from following the conventional methods of investigation 
in vogue in the Government, the Team had supplemented its data^ by 
going into a detailed study of the available academic and institution^ 
literature on the problems of personnel management in the field of public 
Administration. The Team had also benefited from the literature and 
official documents available giving the practices and 'procedures bearing 
on the terms of reference of our Study Team, as followed in the various 
foreign countries of the East and the West e.g., the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.A., Canada, France, U.S.S.R., Australia, New Zealand and Japan. 

The Team had the benefit of consultation with some of the faculty 
members and research staff of the institutions like the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, National Council of Educational Research and 
Training who gave many valuable suggestions. 
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PERSONNEL SYSTEM TODAY: STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 
Introduction 

2.1.1. Tie present structure of the Services is intimately connected 
with the subjects of our study and hence a detailed discussion of it is taken 
up here. 

Basic Concepts 

2.1.2. A ‘Service’ denotes a group of civil servants having common 
recruitment conditions and prospects, and a ‘career’ is an acceptable life¬ 
time employment under the Government. All Government servants are 
either members of a ‘Service’ or they hold posts classified generally into 
four classes, Class I, Class IL Class III and Class IV services or 
posts. The jobs are divided vertically according to nature of their duties 
general administration, technical or professional, of various kinds like 
Accounts, Incometax, Agriculture, and horizontally according to levels of 
competence required to carry out these duties, like peons, clerks, opera¬ 
tors, assistants, supervisors, insJptectors, assistant engineers, etc. Appro¬ 
priate groups of posts are made available to appropriate Government 
servants or ‘Services;’ for examine, Iposts of Seaetaries to Government, 
posts in the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, the Indian Revenue 
Service, the Central Engineering Services, and the State Engineering Services, 
etc. Certain posts under Government may not be grouped to be manned 
exclusuvely by a particular ‘Service’ and may remain as isolated posts or 
groups of jyosts. While the ‘Services’ for manning the posts at the Centre 
and in the States are generally separate, some posts in the States and at 
the Centre are filled by members belonging to some common ‘Services’ 
cdled the All India Sendees, viz-, the Indian Administrative Service, the 
fn(£an Police Service. ^ 

Historical Development of the Service Patterns 

2.1.3. During the British rule, the top ‘Services’ comprised of a group 
of 'All India’ and ‘Im'pferial’ Services, consisting largely of British elements. 
The most important All India Service was the Indian C3vil Service for 
general administration. The other Services, like the Indian Agricultural, 
Educational, Engineering, Medical and Police Services, etc. were specialist 
or technical Services and provided a career parallel to that of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Indian Civil Service was primarily operating in the 
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districts, the geographic administrative units of the Provinces and this 
constituted the bulk of its employment. The generalist sifperior posts in 
the Provincial and the Central Secretariats were all manned by this Service, 
but such posts constituted, at first, a minor proportion of the total. Both 
the generalist and specialist All India Services were supported in the 
Provinces by the corresponding generalist and specialist Provincial Services 
which were given a somewhat lower position in the scale of importance, 
and in the Central Secretariat by the Imperial Secretariat Service. There 
were at the Centre the Imperial Services such as the Imperial Cu^oms 
Service, the Telegraph Engineering Service, etc. At the Centre and the 
Provinces there was and continues to be a number of staff then designated 
as the ‘inferior’ Services and now called the Qass IV Officers below the 
clerical level for doing the mechanical work of carrying pa'pfers, records, 
etc. and doing other odd jobs. 

Subsequently, in the ‘twenties’ the recruitment to the All India technical 
Services was gradually discontinued and the, Services themselves virtually 
disappeared from the scene in course of time. The majority of their 
functions was taken over by the Provincial Services and the rest by the 
Central Services both in Class I and Class II. The Imperial Services were 
suitably renamed and continued but without any major changes in their 
structure. After independence recruitment to the Indian Civil Service was 
replaced bjy recruitment to the Indian Administrative Service. Section 
2A of the All India Services Act, 1951, empowers the Central Govern¬ 
ment to constitute by notification, additional AU-India Services, e.g., the 
Indian Service of En^neers, the Indian Forest Service and the Indian 
Medical and Health Service. This goes to show that some of the old ‘All 
India’ and ‘Imperitd’ Services which were abolished after the Inde'ptendence 
have been again reeved with a view to maintaining a uniform standard 
of technical efficiency and ensuring national integration. The system of 
having the levels, viz., the policy formulating and managing level; middle 
management level and clerical level, and the Class IV Services to do the 
odd manual jobs, has continued in essence, after Independence, both at 
the Centre and the States, in the general, administrative, and technical 
fields. The expansion of the Government activities has necessitated the 
expansion of the existing Services and creation of new Services but the new 
Services have followed the same pattern of the existing Services . in the 
matter of levels. The pre-independence structure of the Services has thus 
been continued even today but with minor changes. 

Similarity with the U.K. System 

2.1.4. This structure is similar to the system in the United Kingdom of 
having the Administrative, Executive and Clerical classes, but it differs 
from the U.K. set-dp in several respects. The three levels in the U.K. 
system are related to ‘be three distinct levels of educational requirments 
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of the candidates and the educational system there corresponds to these 
requirements. But here thougli the minimum educational qualification 
required for the clerks is generally a pass in the matrieulation, for posts 
in the clerical level in certain departments (e.g., the Audit Department) a 
higher educational qualification is 'prescribed. Further, even where the 
minimum educational qualification for the clerical appointments may not 
be a pass in a degree course, graduates and even post-graduates apply 
and are selected for these appointments. The existence of educationally 
over-qualified persons, such as graduates and post-graduates in clerical 
Services, leads to discontent because the minimum educational qualifica¬ 
tion required for the higher Services is also a pass in the degree course of 
a University. It gives rise to a feeling among them that their higher educa¬ 
tional qualification has not been adequately recognised and remunerated. 
While the British Administrative class is not essentially a field Service, the 
Indian Administrative and the majority of the other Qass I services are 
primarily intended to be field Services. In the U.K. while the Executive 
and Qerical classes have long pay scales for their career grades, the 
Administrative class has in comparison a much shorter scale for its career 
grade. On the contrary, there is not much difference between the length 
of the pay scales of our superior Services and that of the lower Serviees 
for their career grades, as explained in Chapter III. 

Classification of the Services. 

2.1.5. The classification of the Services and posts into the four 
classes, 1, U, III and IV, or their equivalents is on the basis of status 
attached to them. It does ifot follow an occupational terminology, and, 
as the Second Pay Commission in its rep'ort remarked; 

“with the possible exception of two or three neighbouring countries, 
this kind of classification is peculiar to India.” 

The genesis of this kind of classification can be traced to the British 
rule in India. Until the Islington Commission (1912—15), the Govern¬ 
ment officers were classified into superior, .subordinate and inferior Services. 
The Islington Commission, however, made the first departure by 
a recommendation that where there was a large body of work not sufficiently 
important to be entrusted to officers of the Imperial Services but yet of 
a kind which could not be performed by a subordinate agency, there 
should be over and above the subordinate Services, two Services, or two 
classes of one Service, to be described as Class I and Class II. But the 
nomenclature Class I and Class IT came into use only by about 1926. This 
position continued until India got independence. 

The first post-independence development in the field of classfication 
came from the recommendations of the First Central Pay Commission of 
1946-47 known as the Varadachariar Commission. This Commission 
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introduced the terms Class III and Class IV as substitutes of the then 
existing description of the lower Services as ‘subordinate’ and ‘inferior’. 
This Commission was doubtful if such a fourfold classification was the 
correct manner in which public services should be classified. However, it 
advised its retention with the following comments:— 

“Even under any new constitution that may come into existence, it 
is not unlikely that appointments to the higher posts will be 
made by higher authority while api>ointments to the ranks will 
be made by subordinate authorities under some kind of 
delegated power. This differentiation cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as something objectionable in itself. In the statutory 
rules as they now stand, this classification is as already stated, 
linked up with differences in privileges in respect of discipli¬ 
nary action, right of appeal, etc., and it will not be worthwMle 
disturbing the scheme by altering the classification unless—and 
except to the extent to which—a change seems necessary." 

Today the civil servant gets classified in many different ways, first by 
Sendee-wise grou'ping; secondly by classification into four classes, thirdly 
by division into gazetted and non-gazetted categories and fourthly by their 
pay scales. Broadly speaking, the dass in which a Service or post is to 
be placed is determined by the rate of pay it carries; and the general 
pattern at the Centre is as follows: 


Central Ad¬ 
ministration 
in India 

Under Bri¬ 
tish Rule Ser¬ 
vice Stratifi¬ 
cation 

Post-indepen¬ 
dence Scr- 
vicewise 
grouping 

Class-wise 

Classifica¬ 

tion 

Max. of 
pay scale 
and Qass 
placement 
today 

Ranking 





Rs. 



Secretary of 
State and^< 
Imperial 
Services 

Ail-India 
Services and 
Central 
Services. 

Class I 
Services 
and Posts. 

950 and 
above 

Class I 

Gazetted 

Mcers 

Suordinate 

Services. 


Class II 
Services 
and Posts. 

576 to 949 
Class II 

Gazetted; but 
some class 
11 posts non- 
gazetted. 




aass III 
Services 
and Posts 

Ill to 575 
Class III 

Non-gazetted 


Inferiot Ser- 
V ces 


Class IV 
Services 
and Posts 

Not ex¬ 
ceeding 
no 

Class IV 
but some 
categories 
in Class III. 

Non-gazetted 
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Unlike the position ciassihcation system, this olassihcation concentrates 
httle on the. "work” aspect of the Personnel Administration. On the con¬ 
trary, it serves to preserve and complicate the anomalies of pay and promo¬ 
tion, as also of the class differences. Explaining the peculiarities of the 
classification pattern by which the class in which a Service or post is to be 
placed in terms of the rate of pay it carries, the Second Pay Commission 
observed, that even this pattern was not free of many inconsistencies. Illus¬ 
trating this point they observed: 

“Exceptions are permissible, but only with the concurrence of the 
Ministries of Home Affairs and Finance; and some exceptions 
have actually been made. While they may have given some 
satisfaction to the services which have been placed in a class 
above that to which their pay entitles them, the exceptions 
have caused heart-burning among those in the same pay range 
who have not been so elevated. Some of the exceptions are 
Section Officers (Grade II) and the Assistants in the Central 
Secretariat, who though on the scales Rs. 530—800 and 
Rs. 160—10—300—15—450 have been placed in Class 1 and 
Qass IT respectively; some other examples are Postmen and 
Linemen in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and Notice 
Servers in the Income-tax Department, who though on the 
scale Rs. 35—1—50 have been placed in Class III.” 

While Class I and Class 11 Services and posts are generally gazetted and 
the rest non-gazetted, some non-gazetted posts and Services also fall in 
Class II service. 

The use of the classification 

2.1.6. The Second Pay Commission, it must be said, did point out some 
of the undesirable effects of the class differences although they stated that, 
it was beyond their terms of reference to judge, “whether these differences 
are justified”. Referring to how the Indian classification has been put to 
use, they observed that: 

“Until a few years ago, there were differences between one Qass 
and another in respect of several conditions of service, and the 
difference as between Qass IV and the other classes were par¬ 
ticularly marked—extending to rates of pension and gratuity, 
qualifying service for pension, medical benefits and leave entitle¬ 
ments. With progressive liberalisation of conditions of service 
of the lower classes of employees, the differences in regard to 
leave, retirement benefits, etc., have virtually disappeared and 
if a few minor differences still exist, they are not all favourable 
to the higher classes; for instance, Qass IV staff have more 
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generotis leave travel concessions, and a considerable propot' 
tion of them have a higher age of superannuation. In respect 
of certain other conditions of service, and of recruitment, 
differences still exist, and they are mentioned below: 

“(i) while all first appointments to Class I Services/Posts are 
made by the President, lower authorities are empowered to 
make such appointments in other cases; 

“(ii) aU posts in Class I and the bulk of the posts in Qass II are 
‘gazetted’, but others are not; 

“(iii) the President is the disciplinary authority for Oass I, and 
the appellate authority for Class II; the disciplinary and 
appellate authorities for Class III and Qass IV are mostly 
heads of Departments or officers working under them; and 

“(iv) viiile direct recruitment to all Qass I and Class n Services/ 
Posts is made in consultation with the Union Public Service 
Commission (unless any are specifically excluded), there is 
no such general rule in regard to Qass III and Class IV 
Services.” 

Gazetted and Non-Gazetted Staff 

2.1.7. The gazetted officers enjoy certain rights and privileges and have 
certain obligations and disabilities distinguishing them from the non- 
gazetted staff. For example, events in the career of a gazetted employee such 
as the transfers, postings, grant of leave, etc. are published in the Official 
Gazette; a gazetted officer can attest a document; his pay and allowances are 
drawn on separate forms, and are accounted for under separate headings; 
his leave account, history of services, etc. are maintained separately; the 
scale of office accommodation, office furniture, and other facilities for work 
allowed to him are generally on a higher scale. Gazetted officers are not 
generally eligible for overtime allowance for work done beyond the normal 
working hours. 

In the matter of applicability of certain rules and regulations also, a 
distinction is made on the basis of the four-fold division; for example, in 
the conduct rules and the rules regarding the constitution of machinery for 
joint consultations, etc. separate stipulations have been made for different 
classes of Services and posts. Similar distinctions exist in the State Services 
also. 

The Disadvantages of the present system 

2.1.8. In view of the fact that such a classification while not serving any 
significant purpose promotes class consciousness, the Second Pay Commission 
recommended its abolition. We agree with this view of the Second Pay 
Commifiiion. We also feel that there is no need to classify the posts and 
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Services as ‘gazetted’ and ‘non-gazetted’. If these distinctions are abolished ^ 
the rules and regulations built around the present classification for purposes 
of management of the Services/posts can be provided for by other adminis¬ 
trative means. For example, the appointing, punishing and appellate 
authorities can be prescribed on the basis of the levels of the pay or the 
nomenclature of the posts/Services. Many of the functions at present 
performed by the Audit Offices in respect of the ‘gazetted’ posts and Services, 
such as the maintenance of leave accounts, issue of pay slips, etc., may as- 
well be performed by the respective administrative authorities. Thus, the 
abolition of the four classes and of the distinction as gazetted and non- 
gazetted categories will not thus present any management difficulty. On 
the contrary, it will greatly simplify personnel management and conducive 
to greater contentment among the civil servants. 

The retention of the special obligations of gazetted staff. 

2.1.9. It is not our intention and it does not also necessarily follow that 
the abolition of the classes and of the distinction between gazetted and non- 
gazetted civil servants should lead to any lessening of the special responsibi¬ 
lities and obligations cast on the present gazetted category. The alternative 
administrative measures that will be taken to carry out our recommendation 
should ensure the performance, as at present, of such special duties and 
obligations by the corresponding category of officials in the new set-up. For 
example, it may be provided that certain categories of officials who are not 
at present eligible for overtime allowance will continue in the new set up 
to draw no such allowance. Similarly they may be required to show a sense 
of greater responsibility in their work than that expected of certain other 
categories of officials, etc. 

Recommendation for Action (1) 

2.1.10. We recommend that the system of classification of the posts and* 
Services into four classes viz. I, II, III and IV or their equivalents, and into 
the ‘Gazetted’ and ‘Non-gazetted’ categories should be abolished. The 
existing rules and regulations based on these divisions should be suitably 
amended or replaced by alternative provisions which will achieve the purpose 
served by these rules and regulations. 

Initial recruitment to the higher services then and now 

2.2.1. The recruitment procedures for the higher Services have afi 
important bearing on promotion policies. The traditional method adopted 
for recruitment to the Services has been the competitive examination with 
written and viva voce tests. For the higher non-technical Services a combined 
competitive examination is held. For recruitment to the various technical 
Services a similar procedure is adopted. The direct recruitment by competi¬ 
tive examination especially to the Class I SServices is envisaged with the idea 
that very brilliant persons taken between the ages of 20 and 24 or 25 years 
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can by the time they are about 30 be shaped after working in. the field, into 
wery efficient officials suitable for holding senior positions. The most efficient 
and energetic period of a person’s life between 30 and 50 years is thus 
available to the department. 

The basic ingredients of this, system are, therefore, (i) selection of really 
brilliant young people, (ii) an intensive training for two years, (iii) actual 
work in the field for at least a period of five to seven years during which 
they will be fully moulded to suit the needs of the organisation they arc 
serving. 

In the past the calibre of the direct recruits was ensured by their success 
in a severe All India competition in which a small number usually le>ss 
than one per cent of the competitors got selected. It should also be said to 
their credit that they took their training seriously, usually passed all the 
departmental examinations in the first attempt and by the time they were to be 
posted to the field they had a thorough knowledge of the rules and regulations 
that formed part of the outfit for their assignment. 

In the field during their initial stay which was not less than a period of 
five years they gained experience which was very basic to their future career. 
They were enterprising and went boldly even out of the way keeping to the 
spirit of the rules rather than to the letter which an official promoted from 
the ranks was hesitant to do. All these made the direct recruit an essential 
part of the administration and accepted as such by one and all. 

But after Independence the picture has changed to a great extent. With 
abnormal increase of governmental activities, a large number of officers is 
now required. At present, the total number of persons annually recruited 
by the Union Public Service Commission for the higher non-technical services 
through the combined competitive examination for the Centre has risen to 
a figure in the neighbourhood of 400. More than 5000 competitors sit for 
the examination which is held simultaneously in several centres. The number 
of direct recruits taken through the competitive examinations forms in com¬ 
parison with the past a fairly high percentage in spite of the larger numbers 
now competing in the examination. Thus the competition is now less severe 
than before. Though there may be some exceptions, the majority of the 
5000 applicants to the competitive examination is from those who would 
probably on the basis of their performance in their pre-university courses 
have been ineligible for admission to technical and professional degree courses 
the intake to which is limited. 

While this is the position in the case of non-technical services, in the 
competitive examination for technical services, the number of candidates 
coming upto the minimum standards is not adequate to fill the vacancies 
with the result the examination has become more of a qualifying than a 
competitive one. The attainment of many of the successful candidates is 
■not high in general knowledge and even in the basic technical subjects. This 
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is mostly due to the fact that the better candidates are attracted to the 
private service where the really able are taken at much higher emoluments. 
The result is that both in the technical and non-technical services a majority 
of the selected candidates is of below average ability. 

In the training that follows the recruitment through the open competitive 
examination, those who are not able to give a good account of themselves 
are given additional chances to pass the departmental tests by relaxing the 
prescribed conditions. A sympathetic view is taken of their failure to conae 
up to the standard. This is evident from the fact that very few get rejected 
during the probation period. Thus a poor recruit who, after a training in 
which he has not been able to acquit himself creditably, is brought to the 
field after the end of two years, does not develop much confidence in himaetf. 
This is the reason why very often a directly recruited officer of average 
abilities leans during his field duties heavily on the experienced subordinates 
immediately below him for the performance of his work. The situation is 
taken advantage of by certain unscrupulous subordinates who flatter him 
and try to get things done in their own way. 

Due to shortage of officers a young direct recruit gets now promoted 
within two or three years as against a minimum average of five to seven 
years which the earlier recruits had to put in before the first promotion, 'fhus 
many young officers get promoted to a senior position before they are equal 
to it. This rapid promotion of persons with limited experience to responsiHe 
posts creates a situation in which the experienced subordinates who bear 
the main brunt of the daily work feel that their comparatively long 
experience is not given adequate recognition. The result is that the depart¬ 
ment does not get the best even out of these promoted officers. 

IShortcomings of the system of recruitment examination 

2.2.2. In the past certain shortcomings in the recruitment system were 
not felt in the then prevailing administrative and political context. But in 
the present conditions they can no longer be ignored except at the risk of 
inviting a serious administrative set-back to the efficiency of the Services 
and causing harm to the morale. The written examination fm- the non¬ 
technical higher Services includes optional and compulsory papers requuing 
answers of a free response type on a variety of subjects ranging from social, 
physical and natural sciences, arts, humanities, law, literature, foreign and 
Indian languages—modem and classical—and general knowledge. Selection 
based on assessment of papers on different academic subjects poses difficult 
problems in evaluation of comparative merits. Firstly, though it is stated 
that the standards of these papers will be those of an Honours Degree of 
Indian Universities, there is no precise yardstick for measuring the uni¬ 
formity in the standards of questirm papers on different subjects and of 
different Universities. Secondly, compacative evaluation of answers to a 
question paper, say, in Chemistry with a paper in British Economic History. 
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or one in Statistics with a paper in English Language and Literature is 
extremely difficult. Even though the Public Service Commission adopts 
some methods for comparative assessment of papers of candidates by 
different examiners on the same subject, the same method cannot apply 
for comparative assessment of answer papers on different subjects. 
Thirdly, even a uniform standard of evaluation of answer papers on the 
same subject by different examiners cannot be brought about in a precise 
way. Fourthly, in practical terms, success in a competitive examination is 
more or less akin to success in a gambling game. In recent years, the 
papers for the University examinations have tended to put a premium on 
the students’ ability to memorise rather than on his capacity to understand 
the principles of the subjects taught. It is a common sight to see students 
memorising answers to a score of questions and appearing at the examma- 
tion in the hope of seeing enough of these questions finding a place in the 
question papers. These then are the candidates who appear for the 
competitive examination for the Services. The examination for recruitment 
to the higher Services is not much different from the University examination. 
Thus the method of achieving a fairly precise assessment of the comparative 
merits of candidates on the basis of an evaluation of answer papers by 
different examiners on different subjects is beset with many uncertain 
factors. 

The bias towards general subjects 

Another important criticism about the methods of recruitment to non- 
lechnical Services is that it operates in favour of persons with certain social 
background. The majority of the candidates for the competitive examina¬ 
tions arc generally those who have graduated in Arts, Humanities, Law 
and Sciences. University education being comparatively costly, many of 
the competitors generally are from well-to-do upper middle class families. 
Quite a few of them are post-graduates and hold degrees in more than one 
subject, being from those whoi continue their education in Universities 
perhips finding themselves at a loose-end at the end of each graduation 
cour ;e which does not equip them with a specific skill in a trade or pro¬ 
fession. The system of competitive examination adopted at present thus 
gives some advantage to these candidates over those who on account of 
their comparatively poor means, restricted family and social circumstances, 
such as coming from rural areas and working class families, etc. are unable 
to have a costly and prolonged University education in a congenial 
atmosphere. As the candidate’s ranking in the examination is on the basis 
of marks scored and as his final allotment to the various Services is 
determined by the ranking, a difference of 10 marks in a total of more 
than 1000 marks, though inconsequential, makes all the difference whether 
a candidate gets finally recruited to the IAS or some other Service or to 
none at all depending on the aggregate marks scored by him. Thus, the 
importance attached to the marks secured in the examination is out of all 
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proportion to the difference in the marks involved even though such a 
small difference cannot in the circumstances explained above be taken as 
precise measure of the comparative abilities of the candidates. 

Sociological implications of viva-voce tests 

The present recruitment system works in such a way that a deciave 
part is played in the final ranking by the marks gained in the viva voce test 
by a candidate. The weight attached to impressions gathered at brief 
interviews and the grant of marks on the basis of this impression give rise 
to a criticism that the interview procedures may give undue advantage to 
candidates from the upper social strata, because of the subjective nature of 
the interviews and the likelihood of the social attitude and prejudices of 
the interviewers colouring the assessment. A social bias in the educational 
system and in the family background may thus tend to get reflected in the 
managerial classes of the Services. In fact a study made of the representa 
tion in the higher Services of various sections of society confirms the view 
that the socio-economic handicaps or advantages arising out of the family 
background of the successful candidates play not an insignificant role in 
their final success at the competitive examination. (The relatives of higher 
civil servants constitute a high percentage of the entrants to the top ranking 
Services like the TAS and IFS—Sec Annexure If). No doubt, many refine¬ 
ments have been introduced in the recruitment examination, such as the 
introduction of additional papers for the fAS and IFS, the top ranking 
Services, and restriction in the number of chances for appearance for a 
particular Service, etc., but as these do not, by their very nature, counteract 
the inherent shortcomings of the system or nullify their effects, they do not 
constitute the answer to these deficiencies. It may be stated that the addi¬ 
tional papers prescribed for the IAS and IFS mean only that the candidates 
have to offer two more optional subjects and the choice of subjects will 
not be much of a problem for one who is a double degree holder or who 
makes more than one attempt. 

Regional languages in recruitment 

It may incidentally be mentioned that the recent decision of the Gov¬ 
ernment to permit the use of all the languages mentioned in the Eighth 
Schedule of the Constitution for the competitive examinations for recruit¬ 
ment to be held by the UPSC will add to the difficulties of comparative 
assessment of a candidate’s ability and his latent potentiality for growth on 
the basis of the rank in these examinations. 

In the case of the higher technical services, about half of the total marks 
assigned to the competitive examination relates to the written papers on the 
technical subjects concerned. To this extent, the competitive examination 
for technical Services may be said to test the knowledge of the candidates 
on the professional subjects, but it is not in other respects free of the short¬ 
comings of the examination for non-tcchnical Services, pointed out above: 
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Suggestions for improvement 

2.2.3. A different method of recruitment of personnel to the higher 
Services is, therefore, called for. The Study Team on Recruitment, Selec¬ 
tion, UPSC/State PSCs and Training has recommended recruitment to 
25% of the vacancies in the AU India and Central Services, Qass I (Non- 
echnical) by a method comparable to the Method II type of examination 
for the Administrative Class in the United Kingdom. That Study Team 
has also referred to a scheme of having a common competitive examina¬ 
tion for the higher Services. In regard to this suggestion it has been pro¬ 
posed in that scheme that the scales of pay applicable to the junior and 
senior scales for the Central Services (Non-technical) Qass I and the Indian 
Police Services should be the same and should be very nearly close to thoso 
for the Indian Administrative Service and the Indian Foreign Service. 


Common pay scales 

While we agree with the suggestion of having a common competitive 
examination for the higher Services, our suggestion would be that the junior 
and senior scales of pay applicable to all the Central Qass I Services both 
technical and non-technical including the Indian Administrative Service 
and the Indian Foreign Service may be the same. As a consequential 
step, the posts should suitably be recategorised and allocated to the revised 
senior scale in each Service and direct recruitment should be made only for 
the prescribed quota of the recategorised posts in the senior scale through 
the combined competitive examination, as in the case of the IAS and IFS. 


Common examination for Non-technical higher Services 

The common examination for recruitment to all the non-technical Ser¬ 
vices should be devised to test the candidate’s real intelligence and ability 
Instead of only his memory power. Till the recruitment to the entire direct 
recruitment quota is replaced by a better system of examination on scienti¬ 
fic lines such as aptitude tests, psychometric methods etc., the present re¬ 
cruitment examination should, therefore, be modified to give more weigjitage 
to the ‘common sense’ factors of the candidates, that is, to their general 
knowledge and their appreciation of present day trends. We suggest that 
the maximum marks for the compulsory subjects may be raised from 450 
to 700 and that the maximum marks for the viva voce examination may 
be 200, the same for all candidates. Further, the candidates should be 
required to offer optional subjects for the total aggregate marks, of 800. 
TTicre should be no bar to candidates who have graduated in professional 
subjects such as Engineering, Qiemical Technology, Law, Textile Techno¬ 
logy, Accountancy, Medicine, Agriculture, Architecture, etc. from taking 
the examination. For them papers on these subjects should be included. 
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Age limit 

To enable such candidates from competing in the examination the upper 
age limit should be raised to 28. Further, successful technical men should^ 
be given two years’ seniority (or weightage) over the others to compensate 
for the longer period spent by them at the Universities. We feel that tho 
maximum age for entry into Government service should in due course of 
time be fixed as high as possible. Ultimately, there need only be a minimmn 
age limit for entry and the age for compulsory retirement. We envisage 
that beyond these restrictions in regard to age, no further restriction in 
regard to entry into Government Service by an open competitive examina¬ 
tion may ultimately be imposed. For the immediate present, however, we 
recommend an upper age limit of 28 years. 

Allocation to different Services 

2.2.4. The success in such a common recruitment examination should 
only mean that the candidate will be appointed to an appropriate positioa 
under Government in the entry grade (which should be the same for aU 
Services) provided he qualifies himself in the subsequent tests. All the 
successful candidates would be required to undergo a rigorous six to eight 
months’ foundational training course during which they should be initiated 
into the various aspects of public administration. Their potentialities and 
their skills and aptitudes should be assessed during this training by several 
psychometric and other tests and in accordance with this assessment they 
should be allocated to various functional pools or Services such as adminis¬ 
trative, financial, economic, accounting or other professional Services. 
Those who are not upto the prescribed standard may be offered positions 
in lower grades appropriate to their ability. Similarly, functional pools or 
Sendees for scientific and technical jobs should be formed through appro¬ 
priate competitive examinations. 

Members of the pool or Services would rise to higher grades on the; 
basis of their merit and ability as shown in the course of their actual per¬ 
formance on the job. There would be no bar for transfer from one pool 
or Service to another (if necessary, after imparting some training) when¬ 
ever administrative, technical and other requirements justify the same. 
Inter-Service mobility can be planned among the members of the various- 
Services or pools which are inter-related; for example in the different 
accounting departments, the different tax-collecting departments, commer¬ 
cial departments, tele-communication wings in the P. & T., Railways, De¬ 
fence and Police Departments, the different Engineering and Irrigation De¬ 
partments. Transferability can be resorted to extensively where the posts 
do not require specialisation. It should be ensured that this mobility does 
not become one way traffic only. The, pay scales should be at the same 
horizontal level corresponding to each grade. The vertical ladder in each 
pool or Service would also have positions carrying same pay scales for 
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corresponding grades which would be determined on the basis of the con¬ 
tents and evaluation, of the jobs. After final allocation to a pool or Ser¬ 
vice, the first eigjit to ten years of an officer should be spent in that special 
ffisci'pline of adminis tration to which he has been recruited. We have 
elsewhere dealt with the need for simplifying the pay structures introducing 
uniform pay scales for comparable jobs under our recommendations re¬ 
garding position classification. Till this position classification is installed 
uniform pay scales should be devised and made ap^plicable for all the Class 

I Services (including the All-India Services), technical and non-technical 
during the interim period.* 

Recruitment to different levels of services. 

2.2.5. It may be stated that on the basis of the results of the same 
combined competitive examination, candidates are allotted to certain Class 

II Gazetted Services; for example, the Central Secretariat Service, Class 
II, the Himachal Pradesh Police Service, Class II, etc. Certain other 
cases were also brought to our notice, wherein in certain years even can¬ 
didates, who did not opt for the Class II Gazetted Services, but who were 
for some technical or other reasons not allotted to the Class I Services 
were allotted to Qass II Gazetted Services, even though they were declared 
eligible to hold a Qass I post. We do not consider this practice sound. 
Recruitment to different levels of Services having dissimilar conditions of 
service should be se'p'arately made as otherwise this affects the morale of 
the Civil servants adversely. Therefore, our recommendation for the 
adoption of a common recruitment examination for the higher non-techni¬ 
cal Services including the All-India Services means that on the basis of the 
results of this common examination for recruitment to the non-technical 
and All-India Services, recruitment of candidates to fill vacandes in the 
existing class II (Gazetted) Services should not be made. 

Recommendations for Action (2) 

2.2.6. We recommend, therefore, as follows: 

All Services designated hitherto as Qass 1 Services, including the 
All Inffia Sw^ces, technical and non-technical, should be brought within 
the framework of one set of unified conditions of service. For this, the 
following steps are recommended: 

(i) The competitive examination for recruitment to the non-techni¬ 

cal higher Services should be common to all the Services, in¬ 
cluding the. All India Services. 

(ii) In case the existing pattern of examination is continued for this 
common competitive examination for recruitment to the non¬ 
technical higher Services, the maximum marks for the com¬ 
pulsory subjects should be raised to 700. keeping for the 


' See Annexure XII (Building Bureuctacy (i), (ii) & (iii) by Dr. S.C. Seth) 
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optional subjects 800, and for viva voce, 200, so that a more 
balanced typte of intellectual candidates get into the top ranks. 

(iii) In this common examination, the optional subjects should in¬ 
clude, many new subjects like En^eering, Chemical Techno¬ 
logy, Medicine, Agriculture, Architecture, Law, Textile Tech¬ 
nology, Accountancy, etc., so that, firstly, technical graduates 
who now constitute the majority of first class students look to 
these Services instead of seeking service abroad and, second¬ 
ly, so that Government can secure the services of the balanced 
type of intellectuals with technical as well as non-technical 
background from the universities for the multi-sided require¬ 
ments of governmental work. 

(iv) Tlie maximum age limit prescribed for those competing in the 

examinations for recruitment should be raised to 28 so that 
professional and technical graduates may be eligible for taking 
the competitive examinations in large numbers. Successful 
technical and professional graduates should be given two years’ 
seniority over the others to compensate for the longer 'p'eriod 
spent by them at the universities. We recommend further 
that the ultimate objective should be to remove the age limits 
for participating in the comjjetitive examination for recruit¬ 
ment to.Government service. 

(v) The present technical higher Services should be brought under 

conditions of service identical to those of hi^er non-technical 
Services except for the recruitment examination being in the 
specialities 'pertaining to each higher technical Service. 

(vi) All the different Services should have identical pay scales for 

posts at comparable levels. Consequently, the pay scales for 
the entry grade in all Services should be the same. 

(vii) Recruitment to the present Class II Services on the basis of 
the examination for recruitment to the higher Services (Tech¬ 
nical and non-technical) may be discontinued. 

Officers of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

2.3.1. Special provisions are made and for good reasons, in order to 
give a fair re'p'resentation to the persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes. The appointments of such persons to tlie ser¬ 
vices have often to be made after relaxing the age limits as also to a cer¬ 
tain extent the standards prescribed for other candidates. Persons so ap¬ 
pointed may lag behind in promotions, especially those which are made 
primarily on considerations of merit. Some way of compensating such 
officers should be found. One way will be to give appointments in the 
239 M. of H.A,—3 
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field, for those who are not up to the mark for secretarial jobs. Thus 
they can be posted in the projects for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, in co-operative, social welfare and other similar departments and 
so on. Such officers can in fact serve with greater confidence and possibly 
with greater effectiveness in such jobs. However, this aspect of the career 
of members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should not be 
lost sight of , 

Recommendation for action (3). 

2.3.2. We recommend that persons belonging to the, Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes should be placed in such appropriate positions 
where their special aptitudes could be usefully employed. For example, 
they can be given appointments in the field in areas where special projects 
are undertaken for the, welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

Examinations for recruiting LDCs. and UDCs. 

2.4.1. The recruitment of clerks should be made on the basis of simple 
competitive examinations. We are aware of one type of examination in 
vogue in some offices of old Madhya Pradesh State. Every six months 
(or every year depending on the vacancies) candidates re^stered on the 
waiting list are called up for the, examination. A long passage of about 
700 words is dictated. This tests the candidate’s spelling and handwrit¬ 
ing, both of which are important. The candidate is then asked to make a 
precis of the dictated passage in_ about 200—250 words. This tests his 
command of the language. The candidate is then also asked to write an 
essay on a simple subject. In Madhya Pradesh this type of examination 
brought in fine candidates who did extremely well in their careers. 

If the recruitment to the clerical cadre is continued to be made through 
an examination as at present, we recommend the holding of test on the 
lines above. In addition to the examination on these lines, they should 
also be required to take a paper on Arithmetic. 

A similar examination could be held for Lower Division Clerks await¬ 
ing promotion as Upper Division Clerks. For them, the 'examination may 
include a test to see how they are familiar with rules of departmental busi¬ 
ness and so on. 

Recommendation for action f4). 

2.4.2. We recommend that the recruitment of clerks should be made on 
the basis of a simple confpetitive examination by the departments. If the 
present type of examination for recruitment is continued, it may consist of 
a written essay on a simple subject and a piece of dictation to be taken 
by the candidates (which gives an idea of handwriting and spelling) and 
writing a precis of it. A pa'pter on arithmetic should also be included. For 
promotion examinations for clerks similar simple tests may be devised. 
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Work standards for staff. 

2.5.1. A reference would be pertinent here to the considerable over- 
staffing^ in Government offices. Recruitment to all Services—Oass I to 
IV—has been made on a scale which, with reference to our economy, 
can be termed lavish. No doubt, the high pressure of Plan implemen¬ 
tation, the, need for controls arising from scarcities of resources and. 
materials and the problems of food and unem'ployment caused by a sudden 
spurt in population necessitated feverish recruitment. But unfortunately no 
systematic attempt was ever made to study work loads. As a result re¬ 
cruitment went along in an ad hoc way, often in a state of panic and in a 
mood of abandon generated by the unprecedented large allotment of Plan 
and other funds. There are no work standards for many positions and 
■where standards exist they are not often scientifically evolved, ^'e 
recommend that work standards should be adopted for all levels of jobs on a 
scientific basis and the staff rendered surplus should be absorbed or pro¬ 
vided with alternative employment in suitable posts wherever there is justi¬ 
fication for employment of additional staff. A scheme should also Iw evolv¬ 
ed for the premature retirement and/or rehabilitation of such staff who 
could not be absorbed in any other post. This work should be entrusted 
to the Organisation and Methods Division under the supervision of the 
Central Personnel Agency (referred to in paragraph 2.8.4.). 

Office Orderlies 

2.5.2. In the U.S.A. and the U-K. there is nothing like the scheme of 
orderlies as we have in our country. In Delhi there are more than 10,000 
orderhes in Government offices. It may be true that this provides employ¬ 
ment. But so are man-driven bicycle and other rikshaws. Everybody 
wants the man-driven rikshaws abolished and the man employed on some¬ 
thing more constructive and dignified work. But with each passing year, 
this system is becoming a vested interest. Further, the increasing numbers 
of them make the task of finding alternative employment more and more 
difficult. So is this system of orderlies. It is by now a serious problem 
by itself and cannot be done away with all at once. But we should soon 
find the day when a Secretary does not feel embarrassed when he has 
to carry the files himself on his way to see the Minister or other officials. 
<And the Minister too in his turn). The strength of orderlies should be 
cut down to size. We should have despatch riders in adequate number 
for taking files to and from offices. The old idea of employing orderlies 
for private work in the homes of the higher officials died a not undeserved 
death. So, higher officers will have less reason to complain. 

There is also the rplqctance on the part of orderlies to do odd jobs 
pertaining to their offices- In oric case, the Class IV officials’ union en¬ 
joined on its mpmb^rs not to carry loads of stationary or of files exceed¬ 
ing (perhaps) 10 kilograms, with the result that the office had to engage 
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contract labour for the job. Such instances are on the increase. Pressure* 
from the unions is largely responsible for this state of affairs; the em¬ 
phasis is on doing as little work as possible. We are consequently re¬ 
commending the reduction of the strength of orderlies in administrative- 
offices by about 50 to 60 'pier cent in the next five years. 

Recommendation for action (5) 

2.5.3. We recommend that: 

(1) Work standards should be evolved for all levels of jobs by 
undertaking special studies by experts; and the requisite 
strength of staff at the various levels should be determined on 
the basis of these standards. 

(2) The task of evolving the work standards and the determination 
of the strength of staff should be entrusted to the Organisation 
and Methods Division under the supervision of the Central 
Personnel Agency. 

(3) The staff rendered surplus as a result of the adoption of the work 

standards should be absorbed elsewhere wherever correspond¬ 
ing vacancies may exist, or provided with alternative employ¬ 
ment in suitable posts. For those who cannot be absorbed in- 
any other vacancy under Government, a scheme for retirement 
should be evolved. 

(4) The institution of orderlies in the present day has developed 
into an anachronism. Wb recommend that to start with a 
reduction of at least 50 to 60 per cent of the orderlies in ad¬ 
ministrative offices should be made, spread over the next five 
years. This should be followed by a rapid increase in office 
amenities, such as telephone, PBX, telex, franking machines, 
computers in State-owned factories, etc. etc. 

Higher Posts in the Secretariat and other similar offices 

2.6.1. We now refeir to the manning of posts at higher levels in th|e' 
Secretariat and other similar offices to which appointments are made from 
persons serving in various fields and departments both in the Centre and 
the States. We consider below the several views advanced in support of 
the present system of appointing the members of one or two generalist 
Services only to the higher posts in the Seicretariat and other similar offices 
preponderantly in preference to the members of the other Services. 

The Indian Civil Service. 

2.6.2. During the British rule, the Indian Civil Service (I.C.S.) was con¬ 
ceived as an elite administrative Service. It was held to be superior to the 
other Services even though the latter could and did perform functions of 
equal magnitude and importance. All key-posts in the, different de’part- 
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ments (e.g., Sectetaries to Government, the DifeittJPQfeher^ ot Posts and 
Telegraphs, the Commissioner of Labour, etc.) were manned by members 
of this Service, All the superior posts in the Secretariat were reserved 
for them. The essential feature of the I.C.S. was its intellectual content. 
^In an imperial past when its membership had almost been entirely British, 
4he members of the I.C.S. had performed the role of the founders and the 
guardians of an administrative system. In a later era, when the Indian 
elements in this service came into their own, they fulfilled the role of con¬ 
solidators and after Independence, planners for a nascent democracy and 
developing economy. AU this th^ have achieved because of their high 
intellejctual calibre, training and experience. Their process of selection 
itself involved grim competition with the best products of the British educa¬ 
tional system in its own home. Their talents had freer play and their 
experience was more intensive. They were accepted by others as the 
elite. A combination of these factors enabled them to play a pivotal role. 
But even during the British rule, in com^ of time, due to the changing 
needs of the administration members of the other Services were allowed to 
hold some of the key posts reserved for the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The creation of the Commerce and Finance Pool in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, comprising not only of members from the Indian CivU 
Services but also from other services like the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service, etc., was an outcome of this development. 

Indian Administrative Service. 

2.6.3. After Independence, the members of the Indian Administrative 
Service (I.A.S.) have come to occupy the position of an elite service. 
In the States they are utilised as the managerial elite in almost all depart¬ 
ments and in the Secretariat. At the Centre, th^ occupy after the I.C.S. 
a large number of superior posts in the Secretariat and in other depart¬ 
ments, as well as in Public Sector Undertakings. The I.A.S receives the 
greatest possible amount of organisational attention right from the beginning 
so that the career prospects of its members are not diminished and their 
promotion channels are made smooth. One writer has remarked that all 
discussions of Indian Administrative problems are excessively I.A.S. ori¬ 
ented. Even the pay scale of its career grade and its structure are design¬ 
ed in such a way that almost all of its members reach as a matter of course 
the maximum of Rs. 1,800 which is the starting salary for the senior admin¬ 
istrative grade in the other Slorvices, which is reached by a small propor¬ 
tion of their members. 

Criticism of the constitution of an elite Service right at the stage of initial 
recruitment. 

Technical and Professional Services require equal treatment. 

2.6.4. (1) The creation of an elite administrative Service right at the 
stage of initial recruitment has been critWscd on Oavcral grounds. The 
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treatment of only one Service as an elite Service causes frustration in the; 
other generalist and technical Services. The position of the latter Services 
vis-a-vis the elite Service creates problems of prestige and status. The 
complaint is that it is the. generalist who administers, who has the last word 
in advice, who has access to the Minister and through whom professional 
advice must be filtered. The most apt illustration of the attitude displayed 
towards the specialist and technical Services is jx'ovided by that of a motor 
car owner towards the motor car mechanic. The result is that technic^y 
qualified persoos, engineers and medical graduates feel that they are denied 
situations which bring them greater recognition and prestige. It is well- 
recognised that at the Pre-University Course stage of education, many of 
the better qualified and brighter persons choose to enter fields like Engi¬ 
neering and Medicine. Very often it is only those persons who are left 
out and have been imable to make the grade in this test that take up the 
humaniti es^ like Arts, Commerce, etc., and ultimately become administra¬ 
tors. Though they are non-technical, they sit in judgment and occupy 
high positions of authority over their colleagues in the technical field who 
at one time were considered better qualified. It cannot be gainsaid that 
this is a source of heart-burning and discontent among technical person¬ 
nel. An excuse is often advanced against the technical men that where 
graduates in the humanitiBs are far more freely available than the profes¬ 
sionally qualified persons, it is a wasteful practice to employ the specialists, 
the technical and the professional Services on work where their special 
skills and knowledge may not find direct application. This is not a valid 
argument. The real solution to the problem lies in a reorientation of the 
present system. The system of personnel management should really be 
such as will secure to these specialist, technical and professional Services, 
an equal status with that of a generalist elite considering the value judg¬ 
ment of their special skill and knowledge which are admittedly not readily 
acquired. By this way, this feeling of discriminatory treatment will be 
lessened. It is true that there are examples of a professional or technical 
officer appointed to the top posts in the Secretariat but the manner in 
which such appointments are made gives rise to the general feeling that 
such appointments continue to be exceptional and ad hoc and not as the 
consequence of a planned 'personnel policy. 

The Need for Widening the field of choice for an elite Service. 

(2) A system which supports the superior status assumed by a genera¬ 
list elite does not adequately recognise the need for greater scientific or 
technological content in administrative thinking essential in a welfare set-up 
and developing economy. In the present context, a considerable degree 
of technical and specialist content is involved in practically every kind of 
field vtork where the contact with the conunon man takes place. The 
technical, pnofessional and specialist Services working in the field acquire 
and develop on these jobs managerial and administrative skills in much 



tb^ way as the oth^i; Servi, 9 es. By relegating them to a secondary 
po 9 j,tiofl in regsird to appowttJUPgts to luigjti Igvj^ posts in the seeret^t 
their ability derived out of a long stay in the field remains unexploited to 
the full extent in the high adffiinistrative posts. The constitution of an efite 
corps from a sin^e source, thus, fienies the State access to wider fields 
of talents which are essential for improvement of the general efficiency of 
administration. 

The need for avoiding discriminatory practices 

(3) In a democratic set-up it is not a sound practice to make differen¬ 
tiation between one Service and another merely on grounds of traditional 
procedures. A single Service like the Indian Civil Service could function 
in the past as an elite Service because in a different political context its 
authority was accepted without much question. Now a civil service struc¬ 
ture should as a whole be designed not merely to fulfil the needs of the 
management but also to secure acceptance by the whole staff in accordance 
with the principles of justice and equity. An elite Service should not be 
constituted in such a way as to shut out addition to its strength at a stage 
other than at the source of initial recruitment from the open market. 
Otherwise it tends to become a device for providing additional oppor¬ 
tunities of promotion and for reservatidn of a majority of the top posts m 
the Secretariat and other departments only to one or two Services giving 
rise to a sense of injustice and heart-burning among the other Services. The 
other Services who feel that they can also share these posts with equal 
competence and merit should be given the opportunity. It should be 
noted that in the civil Services today the great majority of the senior 
executive personnel are technical men on whose morale depends the bulk 
of the execution of our plan projects. The prevalence of the feelings of 
injustice and inequity among the majority of the higher specialist and tech¬ 
nical Services who are, along with the others, relied upon for the execution 
of the policies framed by Government Ls harmful to the morale and is at 
the root of the present inter-Service rivalries and bitterness and consequent 
Inefficiency. In public administration in a democracy personnel proce¬ 
dures should be such that justice is not only done, but is also believed 
to be done. Otherwise any practice, however, justified may not inspire 
confidence and may ultimately reflect adversely on the efficiency of admi¬ 
nistration. 

The need for technical and professional knowledge and skill in present 
day edministration. 

2.6.5. There is a great need for specialisation in public administration. 
Even the Indian Civil Service during the British days was not considered 
and treated as a purely generalist service. Though a generalist service, 
it was essentially a Service meant for the district administration, and in 
practice the majority of its members stayed in the district administration 
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for the better part of their service. The choice fell on the I.C.S. as the 
elite Service not solely because its members had the eixperience provided 
by a district charge, though the possession of such experience was an 
advantage, but also because of the other special reasons that existed in the 
context of the then political and administrative considerations. We have 
already stated that despite the specific reservation of top posts in the 
Secretariat and in other departments for the I.C.S. the need for specialisation 
was felt and recognised by the flexible and pragmatic approach adopted for 
mannin g some of the posts reserved for them by officers of ether services. 
This is evident from the formation of Commerce and Finance Pool and from 
the ad hoc a'ppointments of persons other than members of the I.C.S. to vari¬ 
ous senior positions in Government. After Independence, the socio-eejono- 
mic, developmental and welfare programmes undertaken by Government 
require to a greater extent than in the, past the application of technical, profes¬ 
sional and specialised skills and knowledge in addition to managerial skills 
at the top levels ^nr their successful im'plementation. Therefore, an elite 
Service now should be flexible enough to provide qualified men for such 
positions. But this is possible only if the elite corps is drawn from all the 
higher Services available. Though this need is to a certain extent met by 
ad hoc appointments of technically and professionally qualified persons as 
advisers or even a separate hierarchy of such qualified persons, it is not 
entirely a happy solution to this question. Such a step besides raising 
problems of esteem, is costly and dilatory, as it necessarily duplicates a 
set of parallel agencies at the various levels. It tends to blur the question 
of responsibility and accountability for decisions. It may also give rise to 
costly blunders in administration as any incorrect or inadequate apprecia¬ 
tion of the whole set of factors of a situation needing solution or a failure 
or deficiency in the communication or understanding between the two, viz., 
the policy formulator and his technical or specialist adviser, may spell 
disaster to the whole programme under implementation. The damage done 
may be irreparable or may retard completion of the programme by several 
years. 

Specialisation is a 'Musf for higher jobs in administration 

2.6.6. There is the view advanced that specialisation and professionali- 
sation in Services tend to restrict the growth in the members of these 
Services of a broad outlook and of a sympathetic and human approach to 
problems so essential in the higher posts. It cannot be denied that persons 
working for a long time on one type of work or working in only one office 
or department continuously acquire expertise in the speciality which they 
are practising. It may be true that some of them may develop over a 
period of years certain fixed or rigid attitudes. This is an individual 
shortcoming and it may be found not merely in those working in technical 
or specialist departments but in all departments as well. Inflexibility in 
outlook may also be brought about by advancement in years or by increas- 
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iijij,’ domestic cares. Jt is slated that often the work situation in cexain spe¬ 
cialist and technical departments even at supervisory levels is monotonous 
and lepetitivc in nature and this sometimes diminishes the capacity for adap¬ 
tability. This is not a valid argument. In a dynamic and advancing society 
work pattern in any department changes calling for the application of 
dilTerenl techniques and skills, and the specialist and technical services do 
not coniine themselves to handling only mechanical situations divorced 
from living and direct contact with human beings. Even the machines 
tequire human operators whose work is supervised by these technical and 
specialist Services. The general belief that a narrow outlook is inherent 
per se in s'ptecialisation or professionalisation is not wholly correct and 
is not supported by actual experience of countries where specialisation or 
professionalisation is looked for in every good administrator. The old 
view that “duties of all public offices are so plain and simple that men of 
intelligence may readily qualify themselves for their performance’’, cannot 
apply in the same measure today. Man of intelligence are no doubt still 
required but they should also be qualified and experienced in some special 
field. As earlier mentioned, during the pre-Independence period, the 
district administration in a province constituted a special field which 
provided the bulk of administrators at top levels in Government. 
Now in the changed set-up the district administration should be considered 
as only one among the many specialised fields which should throw up 
personnel for managing the posts at higher levels. The exaggerated accent 
placed on the experience of a district charge as the sine qua non for the 
higher managerial posts in Government ignores the professional aspect of 
the work not only at higher levels but also that of the district adminis¬ 
tration itself. The need for looking upon the district administration as 
a specialised field of administration has been graphically commented upon 
by one witness that the job for which the experience of a Collector makes 
him eminently suitable is that of another Collector. This has been said 
to us not in any way in disparagement of the importance of the Collector’s 
job, but to underline the fact that for top level positions in Government 
many other qualities and skills in addition to those required in a district 
charge are also necessary. 

Versatility in experience to be planned for all services. 

2.6.7. There is another argument that members of all Services do not 
possess different work experience, necessary for manning the higher 
posts. Versatility in experience is sought to be given by changes at short 
intervals from one type of work to another. Such changes of the work of 
a Government servant at short intervals may result in his not acquiring a 
thorough grounding in any one speciality or profession which should pro¬ 
vide the basis for career development. Sustained hard work in one job 
according to the aptitude of person is calculated to develop the innate 
abilities of the person better than a superficial acquaintance with several 



jobs. Further only a long stay in one job enables a person to prove his^ 
worA, and capacity for tackling problems. In the process of quick trans¬ 
fers from one type of job to another type of job, a person may leave pro¬ 
blems to be solved by his successors or may be required to solve the pro¬ 
blems left by his predecessors in office. It is no doubt true that all round: 
experience is gathered in different work situations by a capable person. But 
a spell of duty in one job should be long enough to enable a person to make 
an intensive study of his work and to come into vital contacts with the 
various problems and to tackle them. In this way inter-Service mobility 
win have some meaning and help in broadening the outlook of a person. 
The inadequacy of the inherited Service structure is that inter-Service 
mobility as such is not open to members of all Servipes. It is illogical to deny 
inter-Service mobility in respect of several Services and then to hold that 
as one of the reasons for the members of these Services being excluded 
from the elite corps. A sound practice would be to allow inter-Service- 
mobility in aU Services to the really capable among them. A balance 
should be struck between the need for specialisation and that for imparting 
versatility in experience for development of the innate potentialities of 
talented persons to the maximum extent possible. Inter-Service transfers 
may be useful if they take place after a stay in one Service of the persons 
for 8 to 10 years. We have, therefore, recommended elsewhere that an: 
officer should after final allocation to a Service remain in that Service for: 
a minimum period of 8 to 10 years. We have also referred to the addi¬ 
tional advantage arising out of the inter-Service mobility in that it will lead 
to better placement of persons who may find themselves in wrong Services, 
unsuited to their aptitudes. 


The Central Administrative Pool 

2.6.8. We hjave referred to the formation of the Commerce and 
Finance Pool in the early thirties for manning the higher posts in the Secre¬ 
tariat. In view of the Constitution of several new Services after Indepen¬ 
dence, the source of recruitment to this pool was eplarged m 1950. It was 
more or less modelled on the lines of the old Commerce and Finance Pool 
and the list of eligible services for it included the I.A.S. and other non¬ 
technical Services like the various Accounts Services, the Indian Income- 
tax Service, the Indian Postal Service, etc. In 1957, a further revised 
scheme was introduced. We reproduce the particulars of the scheme in 
Annexure III. The field of choice for manning the higher posts at the 
Central headquarters was widened so as to include not only a few more 
non-technical Class I Services, but also the higher technical Services and 
the personnel of the Public Sector Undertakings also, as by this time the 
Public Sector was already established and the need to draw persons from 
this field to positiops at headquarters was felt and recognised- 
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Further changes 

2.6.9. Good as this scheme looks on paper, it has run into severall 
•diflSculties, mainly tn our opinion, due to the pressure groups and vested 
interests. After the scheme was ^ven a trial for some time further 
rethinking on the subject, appears to have taken place. The result is that 
there has been no further addition of officers to this pool. Practically 
getting into higher positions at the Centre has now become an ad hoc and: 
random affair, each Service getting larger, lesser or no share at all according 
as the prevailing administration acted. 

Views of the Second Pay Commission 

2.6.10. We may in this context refer to the recommendations made by 
previous Committees and Commissions. The Commission of Enquiry on 
Emoluments and Conditions of Service of Central Government Employees 
(1957-59) had made the following observation; 

“We consider it desirable that the Government of India should draw 
the personnel for their headquarters organisation from as wide 
a field as possible, and that it is in the interest of the efficiency 
of the Central Organisation that fuller use should be made in 
it of the abilities and the diversity of the experience of the 
officers of the Class I (non-technical) Services. It further 
appears that under the present arrangement officers of these 
Services do not have as among themselves equal opportunities 
for service in the Central Secretariat.” 

The total strength of Central Class I Officers including the All India 
Services is about 24,000 with the approximate break-up as follows; 


Indian Administrative Service 2,300 

Indian Police Service 1,300 

Non-technical Central Services, Qass I 8,400 

Technical Central Services, Class I 12,000 


Of these 24,000 civil servants of Qass I, as many as 12,000 (50%) 
technical men and 1,300 (6%) policemen are generally barred from the 
top posts in the Secretariat and 55% of about 700 top posts of Deputy 
Secretaries and above (75% of Joint Secretaries and above) in the Central 
Secretariat are held at present by civil servants in the Indian Administrative 
Service. 

2.6.11. The Central Second Pay Commission (1957-59) observed as 
follows in regard to the appointment of technical men to Secretariat posts; 

“Where the work of a Departinent i^ mainly technical, it is desirable, 
in our view that the Secretary should be a person who, 
while possessing adoupistrative ability and capable of takiiil 
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broad Government-wide view of matters, has a technical back¬ 
ground in the particular field. In a Department, which has a 
considerable amount of technical as well as administrative 
work, the Secretary may be either a technical officer with 
proved administrative capacity or a generalist administrator; 
technical officers should not be excluded from the field of 
choice, on a priori considerations, but should be considered 
on merits.” . 

2.6.12. The Rajasthan Administrative Reforms Commission (Chair¬ 
man—Shri H. C. Mathur, M.P.) made similar observations. 

Views of Estimates Committee 

2.6.13. The Estimates Committee (1965-66) observed in their Report 
as follows: 

“The Committee commend the idea of a Central Administrative 
Pool to provide officers for manning senior administrative posts 
under the Central Government. They suggest that the pool 
should be gradually developed into a main source from which 
officers may be drawn to man the senior administrative posts 

under the Central Government. The selection of officers 

to the Pool from the All India Services and Central Services 
Class I may be made keeping in view their respective strength 
so that there is a fair representation of all the Services in the 
higher posts of the Central Government and no single_ Service 
monopolises the top posts under the Central Government. 

The Committee have already underlined the need for taking practical 
steps to induct a larger number of officers with technical 
background, training and experience as administrative lieads 
of institutions, departments/ministries dealing with scientific, 
industrial and technical subjects. The Committee suggest that 
the Ministries/Departments dealing with technical subjects 
such as Agriculture, Science, Education, Economic Matters, etc. 
should be manned by officers belonging to the corresponding 
All India or Central Services.” 

.'Reply of Central Government 

2.6.14. The reaction of the Central Government to these recommenda¬ 
tions as conveyed in their reply to the Lok Sabha Secretariat was unfor¬ 
tunately quite disappointing. The reply (^ven as late as in January, 1967) 
was on conventional and old-time conservative lines. The reply is in effect 
a feeble attempt to justify continuation of the present unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. The Central Government had with them their own unimplement¬ 
ed scheme for the constitution of a Central Administrative Pool ever since 
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1957. Nothing had been done to give full effect to this scheme. Furthec 
procrastination may lead to highly undesirable consequences. As an. 
illustration we would point to the recent strikes of Engineers of Punjab and 
Kerala which are an indication of discontent and the low morale among the 
Services. 

2.6.15. We quote in extenso the reply given by the Central Govern¬ 
ment: 

“There is already a scheme to constitute a Central Administrative 
Pool. This scheme is now under revision and the new pooL 
when constituted is proposed to be called the ‘Central Econo¬ 
mic Pool’. 

“In accordance with the existing scheme as also according to the 
proposal under consideration the Pool is intended only as a 
limited source of staflhng arrangements for economic posts 
under the Central Government. Many of the State Govern¬ 
ments have expressed their opposition to this idea. In view of 
this, the size of the Central Economic Pool will for the present 
be a modest one. It cannot be made the main source from 
which officers are to be drawn to man senior administrative 
posts under the Central Government for several reasons. For 
administrative posts, generally it is necessary that the officers 
should have experience of field administration in the States and. 
be able to revive their contacts with the grass roots of 
administration from time to time. There are some posts which 
require either specialised knowledge or continuity or experience 
in spheres exclusive to the Central Government. Such posts, 
are intended to be filled by the officers drawn from the. 
Economic Pool. 

.. .It would not be either practicable or correct to restrict the 
Committee’s selection of officers by imposing the restriction 
that they should select officers in proportion to the respective 
cadre strength of All India and Central Services. The Services 
primarily recruited for general administration may hold a large 
number of posts under the Central Government but there is 
no question of any monopoly by a single service. 

“While the recommendations that practical steps should be taken tO' 
induct a large number of officers with technical background, 
training and experience as administrative heads of institutions. 
Departments and Ministries dealing with scientific, industrial 
and technical subjects are unexceptionable, there are practical 
difficulties in providing that posts in Ministries/Departments 
dealing with technical subjects, such as Agriculture, Science, 
Education, Economic Matters, etc., would be filled only with, 
officers of respective technical services. 




■“Senior posts under the Government are of two kinds. In tiie -irat ■ 
category are posts in institutions and departments outside Ae 
Secretariat organisation where the departmental or institutional 
hierarchies are utilised to man the top posts. It is seldom that 
a generalist administrator is placed at the head of any such 
organisation. In exceptional cases where this is done, it is 
usually for the reason that job content of a particular post is 
more administrative than technical. 

In the second category fall Secretariat posts. It may be mentioned 
that the Secretariat type of work is quite different from that 
done in the specialised departments. While under the present 
rules, Secretariat appointments can be manned by officers of 
any of the Central Services, Class I, most scientific and 
professional officers would continue to make their careers in 
their own fields and may indeed wish to do so. Up to the level 
of the Heads of Departments, certainly technocrats, scientists, 
educationists, etc., are essential, so that Government’s examina¬ 
tion of the technical and scientific side is well-informed, but 
it is not necessary that certain departments of the Secretariat 
should be manned only by officers belonging to those specialised 
services. Therefore, while maintaining the flexibility of staffing 
and keeping the senior posts open to all groups in the service, 
the professional aspect of the generalist services cannot be 
ignored.” 

'Out Comments 

2.6.16. In the light of the observations we have made, we feel it 
necessary to consider at length the various points made out in the reply of 
the Central Government to the Estimates Committee. 

Firstly, it is said that many States have opposed the scheme. This 
appears to be so because men taken in the pool cannot be recalled by 
them (after suspension of their lien) and because the States very likely 
feel that they have no final voice in selecting officers for the pool. In the 
larger interests of the country these and, if any, other obje;ctions should 
not weigh with the Central Government. 

Secondly, it is suggested that officers with experience in field administra- 
"tion in the States and with ability to revive their contacts with the grass 
roots of administration from time to time cannot be found from outside 
the present recruiting ground composed primarily of the Indian Administra¬ 
tive Service. This argument is invalid for the following reasons:— 

(i) We have already referred to the fact that field experience or grass 
Toot contact is there in every service. Even among the members of the 
Indian Ci^l Service and the Indian Administrative Service the composition 



•ot the cadre is such that the average length of service of a direct recruit 
-at present in the field as District Officer hardly exceeds a year or 18 months. 

This district expenence’ theory which is brandished as a trump card 
'does not today have the validity which it had before Independence when 
■officers used to undertake long tours and spend night after night in tents 
in remote villages and so perforce came into contact with the sons of the 
soil and with the humblest people in the districts. After Independence, 
the car and the jeep gave an excuse to the officers to give up effective 
touring with tents altogether. The officers now make hit-and-run dashes 
“to the villages which are accessible by road, spend the prescribed com¬ 
pulsory number of nights in some way-side dak bungalows and rush back 
to the metropolis to lapse into the urban life they cannot miss for long. 
The contact with the villagers is hardly there. The District Officers’ car 
journeys are no better than the Executive Engineer’s journeys which latter 
are undertaken only for road and building inspections. In effect, the 
District Officer gets no more ‘District Experience’ than the Executive 
Engineers. Grass does not grow on the roads thanks to the Executive 
Engineer and the District Officer’s foot is thus seldom to be seen on the 
•grass-roots. 

Further, it may well be that, those at the Centre who get back to the 
parent States, may be posted at the headquarters of the State, giving them 
thereby no chance to revive what little grass root contacts are available in 
-a District charge. 

(ii) The Central Secretariat Service which (in January, 1967) held 
176 administrative posts of the rank of Deputy Secretary and above as 
against 370 of such posts held by the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Administrative Service can hardly boast of experience in field administra¬ 
tion in the States or of any grass root contacts outside the Delhi Metropo¬ 
lis, despite the short and inadequate field training they get in the course of 
a year or less in a district. The Central Secretariat Service is a valued 
component in the personnel and yet one seldom hears the complaints that 
they suffer from a lack of field exp>erience or grass root contacts. (It would 
be wrong at the same time to suggest that these administrative posts could 
all be manned by members of the Central Secretariat Service. Suc’n a 
composition would be lop-sided). 

Thirdly, in regard to manning of these, top administrative posts by the 
-technical Services, it is difficult to visualise the nature of practical difficul- 
^ties which the Central Government have in view. To repeat what we 
have already stated above, work in any department of Government involves 
these days the application of a lot of technical and specialised knowledge 
and equipment. We may also observe that the present indifferent turnover 
-of public sector undertalrings and of the technical or specialist Departments 
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and Ministries is partly due to the almost reckless posting of non-technicaU 
men in charge of them. 

Loss of technical personnel due to secondary status given to them in public 
services 

2.6.17. We should also in this context bear in mind the very serious 
and sad flight of technical personnel from India to any possible foreign 
country. The secondary status given to them in the public administration 
of this country and the hitherto conservative attitude of our policy makers 
towards professional men are the major contributing factors to this situa¬ 
tion. There are about 3,000 Indian Doctors in the U. K. Our Engineers 
and research workers are flying to USA, to Canada and to other countries. 
We are told that literally thousands are on the waiting list for emigration 
and that many engineers trained in initial 5-year contract jobs in our 
public sector undertakings (such as Heavy Electricals Ltd., Bhopal) have 
left for Canada and other foreign countries on the completion of their 
contracted service. This is an irreparable loss to the country, not only of 
trained men but also of perhaps a lakh of rupees per person spent on his 
education and training. 

Our recommendations. 

2.6.18. For all these reasons we are inclined to the view that the flexibi¬ 
lity, utility and versatility of Pool such as the one recommended by the 
Estimates Committee will be superior to that one could anticipate from the- 
existing arrangement or from the ‘Limited’ Central Economic Pool now 
on the anvil of the Central Government. It may not be necessary that 
each service should be represented in the Pool in strict proportion to its 
respective strength. What is required is that all Services should be consi¬ 
dered on an equal footing for appointments. The selection for this Pool 
should cut across service barriers. The line of thinking that an ‘above 
average’ officer of one Service should be considered as equivalent to a 
‘very good’ officer of another Service or an ‘outstanding’ officer of third 
Service is fundamentally incorrect. The officers to be selected from the 
various Services for the higher posts should be the best available in all 
Services. We agree with the recommendations made by another Study Team 
in this context, viz., selection by an examination by the UPSC of candidates 
for admission to a Staff college from amongst all the technical and non¬ 
technical Class I servants with nine to twelve years of service and putting 
them through a course in this College and then selecting from among them 
the most suitable persons for the posts of the level of Deputy Secretary^ 
in the Central Secretariat and other similar organisations. 

We are in agreement with the recommendation of the Estimates Com¬ 
mittee on Public Services that an index card of all eligible officers who • 
satisfy the minimum qualifications required for participating in the Pool! 
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■should be maintained. We recommend also that an index card of persons 
selected for the Pool should be kept for making the postings. Once selec¬ 
tions have been made on a competitive basis for these posts in the Secre¬ 
tariat, appointment to higher posts in the Secretariat should be based 
strictly on the performance of these persons which should be judged by 
suitable methods of assessment. If necessary, suitable procedures may be 
evolved for evaluating the capacity and the aptitude of the persons for 
these higher postings also. In other countries such as the U.K., the U.S.A. 
and France merit is the first consideration for appointments to higher 
posts. In U.S.A., the merit principle is applied in all positions in the 
civil service hierarchy. In the U.K., only one-third of the officers in the 
Administrative Class gets promoted beyond the level of Assistant Secretary 
(comparable to the 'post of Deputy Secretary in the Central Secretariat). 
As the success of a development administration is predicated on the 
performance of the bureaucracy and as the merit principle is the greatest 
driving force behind it, emphasis should be on uncompromising merit and 
performance. To sum up, the posts in the Secretariat and other similar 
organisations which arc filled up from amongst the members of the various 
Services should not be reserved for being filled up by members of one or 
two Services as such. The selection for these posts should be made on the 
■basis of a test specifically evolved for this purpose and the test should be 
conducted by the Public Service Commissions. All the Services, technical 
and non-technical, should be eligible for participating in the test on a 
uniform and ron-discriminatory basis. To facilitate selection, an index card 
of eligible persons from each Service should be held at a central place. 
An index card of persons selected on the basis of the test should also be 
maintained. 


Mecommendation for Action (6) 

2.6.19. We,, therefore, recommend: 

(1) Specialisation in skills and knowledge should be built up in the 
Services by allowing persons to continue in particular areas or 
fields of administration for a minimum period of 8 to 10 
years. Transfers at short intervals from one branch to an 
altogether diflcrcnt branch of work should be avoided as far 
as possible, 

(2) As in the present day personnel system the need for posting 
a person according to his aptitude is not fully met, the place¬ 
ment policy of Government should be revised and, in spite of 
the present rigid Service, barriers, op'p'ortunities should be pro¬ 
vided for inter-Scrvice mobility in accordance with the aptitu¬ 
des and skills of persons. 

:239 M. of Hu\.—4 
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(^) Pof manning the posts at higher levels in the Secretariat and 
other similar organisations, which are today in practice filled by 
drawing persons from only a few Services, selection of persons 
of aWIity and talent should be made from as wide a field as 
possible. To achieve this, (a) there should be no reservation 
quotas of such posts for one or two Services alone, (b) the 
selection of candidates for these posts should be maoe from 
amongst all the technical, professional, specialist and non^ 
technical Services, on the basis of an examination to be con¬ 
ducted by the Public Service Commission in which those who 
have put in nine to twelve years of service may compete; and 
(c) for this purpose, the bio-data of all eligible persons should 
be maintained by the Personnel Agency entrusted with the 
selection. 

(4) To facilitate placement, the bio-data of persons selected on 
the basis of the examination should be maintained by the Per¬ 
sonnel Agency concerned. 

"Civil Service of India" or "Federal Service of India" 

2.7.1. We have recommended the above measures for giving shape to 
the pool idea which had its start in the thirties. But whatever its shape, 
as a pool it will be of an tuf hoc nature and status, liable to be substantially 
changed or even left in cold storage every now and then. It would lack 
the permanent status of a constituted service. A far better step will be the 
creation of a full-fledged Service, entrants to which will be drawn from all 
existing technical and non-technical Services on a rigorous basis of selection. 
Such a Civil Service could be designated the “Civil Service of India” or 
the “Federal Service of India” and its members could be deputed to the 
states or to particular posts or to public sector undertakings. Party 
Government is still in the developing stage in, our country. It may take- 
years before we settle down to a stable two-party system. The intervening 
years may see upheavals in the standards of work in Government oSices 
at the Centre and in the States. In these circumstances, it will be necessary 
that the Government at the Centre should possess long arms to assist in 
noaintaining executive control. The following could be the functions of 
this Service: 

(i) assess and supervise the progress in the fields of plan schemes, 
and developmental administration; 

(ii) co-ordinate the regional development; 

(iii) man selected senior posts at the Centre and in the States. 

The fustification for this Service 

2.7.2. At present, the State Civil Service including such officers of the 
Indian A dministrativc Slervice who work in the States are not able to' 
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maaifest their total administrative personality. The IAS oflSccr, who is 
mainly the chief administrative authority in a district has to attend to a 
lot of ceremonial functions although he does act both as the law and order 
c^cer as well as a coordinating authority for development. But ^ work 
and his contribution are both narrowly limited and local in character. In 
many States the developmental functions are being transferred to the Zila 
Parishad and Panchayats. 

The Governors in each State are not expected to exercise control over 
the progress of administration and plan schemes. Also, they are not 
expected to protect the IAS officers, if they are not properly treated or are 
transferred on pressure from the local politicians. 

Some of the State politicians, sometimes, consider even the Governors 
as outsiders and, therefore, they do not always listen to their advice. 
Governors as also the All India Service officers are today subject to a 
lot of local political pressures. 

There is, therefore, a real need today to establish what may be termed 
a Super Civil Service which can truly serve the country, which can with¬ 
stand pressures from political parties and which can effectively deal with 
confused situations arising from political instability of the moment. As 
Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel had put it, there should be a Service which ‘may 
not be at the mercy of changing parties or chan^g conditions in the 
country’. The proposed “Civil Service of India” or “Federal Service of 
India” is the answer to Sardar Patel’s hope. 

The proposed Civil Service of India or Federal Service of India would 
thus be a super Service in the Indian bureaucracy, emerging at a time when, 
they should, each of its members having pven ample evidence ct their 
administrative ability and competence consistently over a period of 15 
years. It will serve also as a regularly constituted reserve for lateral entry 
at any required place in the country. 

The President and the Governors should hereafter have their staff from 
the Civil Service ot India or Federal Service of India as they would 
function better as their advisers both in times of peace and in times of 
administrative and constitutional emergency. , These officers would also 
from time to time act as the national overseers, union watch-dogs, tmd 
counsellors of the State, district and local administrations. 

The Composition of the Service 

2.7.3. The bulk of the strength of the CSvil Service of India or Federal 
Service of India would be composed of civil servants selected from all 
services by the UPSC. The selection should be made from officers who 
haiMe .put in a minimum of 15 years’ service, in their respective technical 
and non-technical departments. There should also be lateral entry from 
the trade and professional groups from outside. We expect the initial 
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strength of this service to be about 350. Thus, this Service may be 
omstituted in the following manner: 


(1) 75 per cent recruitment by selection from both the technical 
and Don-technical and scientific Services at the Centre as well 
as in the States. 


(2) 25 per cent direct recruitment from the open market in the age 
group cf 40 years and above in order to bring in senior 
specialists in the bureaucracy. 


After selection to this Service, they should be given intensive training in 
the various disciplines of management and administration. The creation 
of this Service would be a logical outcome to the present trends in admini¬ 
stration, since, hereafter, at the examinations of the UPSC and other Public 
Service Commissions, the candidates are likely to take examinations in the 
regional languages; such candidates would have only a regional personality. 


suitable for their own State. 


Conclusion 

2.7.4. The Indian administration should in our view bs manned in the 
following manner: (Also see Annexure XII). 


ENTRY 
75% promotion | 
2S% lateral entrv 


LEVEL 


Policy and 
Managerial 
Pool 


CH.^R.^CTERISTIC 

I. Civi' Sc'vice o'" India 
or Federal Service of 
India. 


50% Direct entry cons'sting 
of graduate entrants who 
are recruited on the basis 
of suitable tests including 
aptitu e tests and who 
enter several functional 
pooL plus 

% by promotion from 
below 


00% entry on the bas’s ot 
a itable tests including ap¬ 
titude testo. 


Middle 
Management 
and Super¬ 
visory Group 


Infra¬ 

structure 


II. All Services to have 
equal status same pay 
scale and promotion to 
take place on merit and 
success in Promotion 
Tests. 


III. Consisting of tech¬ 
nicians, clerks, mechanics 
etc. chosen : 

(a) from open market 
or 

(6) rccrui'ed as admi- 
nistra'ive cadets at a 
young age and trair^ 
in the diverse skill 
by the Government. 


Recommendation for action (7) 

2.7.5. Wo recommend that: 

A “Civil Service of India” or “Federal Service of India” should be 
constituted for manning both in the State and at the Centre 
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the higher managerial and poli^ formulating posts which are 
above or comparabie to thb p^ of Joint Secretary to the 
Govomraeqt of ,I»dia M the Centre or the Development 
Commissioner in the States, in the technical and non-technical 
areas. The selection to tt^ Service should be made bom 
among the members of the technicgl and non-technical 
Services in the States and at the Centre having a minimum 
of IS years of service, against 75 per cent of the vacancies, 
and from amongst the persoos of the age group of 40 years 
and above from the open market for the remaining 25 per cent 
of the posts. 

Personnel Officers 

2.8.1. At present personnel problems and matters arising in day-to-day 
administration in each office in a department or office are dealt 
with in a branch variously called the Establishment Section, the 
Staff Section or the Administration Section. If the personnel wcfk, does 
not justify the creation of a separate section it is entrusted to, a,senior 
person in the organisation along with his other duties. The questions deab 
with in the personnel sections concern) the vital problems 0^ the staff 
working in the same office or in the field outside such as promotion, pw 
fixation, leave, etc. The efficiency of the organisation as a whole dcptmds 
on the efficiency with which this branch is run. The persons in charge of 
this branch should, therefore, be specially trained for dealing with the 
personnel problems. 

We, therefore, recommend that wherever the work justifies the- 
creation of a separate personnel agency, branch or section,'the 
person in charge of it should be one who has been trarntd iii' 
the techniques of Personnel Mamagement. If the work- does not 
justify the cieation of a separate section, the officer nominate 
to deal with this work should be one who has received such 
training. The officer in charge of this work may be designated 
as the Personnel Officer. To deal with, the policy matter* 
regarding personnel Klrainisteaticm.for the-Govertiment as *> 
whole a separate ageney-'ihouid b* created at the highest leVtb 
This agency may be called the Central.Personnel^ Awqcy. 
Such agencies should be set up both in the Centre and the 
States. 

Oentral Personnel Agency 

2.8.2. The Study Team on Machinery of Goverument. ^ve ifl,. theb 
interim report listed the core funcfiopi fpr the C^tt^ral Personnai Ageppy 
to be established in the Central Govei»mej«, namely: 

(1) Postings to key pofts; 

(2) Personnel polildea; 
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(3) Man^wer planning; 

(4) Service Rules of aU {dnds; 

(5) Centralised aspects of management of All bidia and Inter- 

M&iistry Cadres; 

(6) Talent hunting in all cadres and outside Government; 

(7) Career Development; 

(8) Over-all aspects of training; 

(9) Advising Personnel Management Agency within the Ministries; 

(10) Machinery for Redress of Government Servants’ grievances; 

(11) Staff Welfare; 

(12) Research of various aspects of personnel administration; 

(13) Vi^ance; and 

(14) Relationship with the Union Public Service Commission. 

In regard to items (5) and (7) listed above, the Study Team on Machinery 
of the Government have recommended that the Central Personnel Agency 
should concern itself directly only with the Indian Administrative Service 
and the centralised part of the Central Secretariat Service and their career 
development, but that the other ‘Services’ and their respective career develop¬ 
ment should be managed by their respective Ministries under the guidance 
of the Central Personnel Agency. For example, the Indian Revenue 
Service should, according to this in future, be handled by the Ministry of 
Finance rather than by the Central Personnel Agency. They have further 
suggested that the Central Personnel Agency should come into being in 
the form of a Department of Personnel in the Home Ministry with a full¬ 
time Secretary as its head and that the Cabinet Secretary should be con- 
adered as a kind of Secretary-General of this new Department without 
being styled so and without having any specific departmental obligations. 
The Study Team on Machinery of the Government feel that if the Central 
Personnel Agency is located in the Cabinet Secretariat, the arrangement 
might weaken the position of the Home Minister, particularly, in his 
relations with the States, apparently because the Central Personnel Agency 
will be concerned directly with the Indian Administrative Service. 

Its location 

2.8.3. We agree with the view of the Study Te^ on the Machinery 
of Government in regard to the creation of the Central Persoimel A^ncy 
and its various functions. We wish to point out further that the CentrSfl 
PersonneT Agency which is to perform over-all functions in regard to per¬ 
sonnel matters sfould not be burdened with the direct management of ahy 
particular Service. There appears to be no convincing reason why the 
Indian Administrative Service, and the centralised part of the Central 
Secretariat Service cannot also be looked after ^ the approipnate 
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Department in the Ministry of Home Affairs. If this is done, it will give 
the Central Personnel Agency the character of a central nodal agency in 
the eye of all the Services and the feeling that it may not be swayed in 
favour of any one Service. In that case, there could be no objection to 
locating this Central Personnel Agency in the Cabinet Secretariat with a 
full Secretary in charge of it. Such an arrangement will not weaken the 
position of the Home Minister in his relationship with the States, because 
the Indian Administrative Service will then also be looked after by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. It should be noted that the Estimates Committee 
in their 93rd Report on Public Services have strongly recommended that 
the Central Personnel Agency should be independent of the Administrative 
Ministry. Our suggestion is in consonance with the view of the Estimates 
Committee. 

Recommendation for action (8) 

2.8.4. We recommend that: 

(i) Personnel Agencies should be established in each office or 

department or ministry in the Centre and the State with the 
specific functions of persormel management. Specially trained 
persons should be placed in charge of these persormel agencies. 
They should be called Personnel Officers. To deal with the 
policy matters of personnel administration and to give guidance 
to the Persormel Agencies, there should be a Central Persormel 
Agency both at the Centre and the States. 

(ii) At the Centre, the Central Persormel Agency should be located 
in the Cabinet Secretariat. In the States it may be located 
under the Clue! Secretary. 
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PROMOTION POLICY iMiD SA^IaRY ADMINISTRAflON 
Methods of promotion 

3.1.1. The vacancies in the various posts under Government are gMien^ 
-fined by adopting one or other of the following methods: 

(1) Wholly by direct recruitment from the open market. 

(2) A certain proportion by direct recruitment and the rest by 

promotion of persons already serving in lower grades. 

(3) Entirely by promotion from lower grades. 

(4) Partly by deputation from other Services or departments and 
the rest by any of the above methods. 

(5) In a limited way, entirely by deputation from other departments 

or Services. 

Factors influencing promotion policy. 

3.1.2. The organisation of India’s personnel system is broadly on the 
basis that it should provide a ‘career’ to an ofBcial recruited to a Service 
within the hierarchical order of that Service. He moves from the lower, 
.less important and lower paid, to the higher positions. The average official 
naturally desires a mechanical fixing of the conditions of promc4ion, if not 
of the offices, at least of the salary levels. He wants that these conditions 
are generally fixed in terms of ‘seniority’ and only exceptionally in terms of 
‘merit’ assessed by some system developed for the purpose. He would also 
have the Service operate as a status-based closed preserve so that each 
Service offers the maximum possible advancement to its members alone. 
The present promc4ioo policy of Government has been moulded to a great 
extent to cater to these tendencies. 

Tf^ Class I Services 

3.1.3. Generally Qass I Services have two scales, the junior scale anti 
the senior scale. Above the senior scale ^ts, dierc are junior ^ senior 
administrative grades in each Service. In some Services ^lere gre posts 
hi ghe r than these grades. In same of the Qass I S^vice^ the junior and 
aenlar scales are combined to form a single scale. I^ra^ rffm^tment to 
the Qass I Service takes place initially in the juni^ scale, fn ffie AHr 
India Services, though a person is initi^y recruited to t}je junior scale his 
recruitment is deemed to have been made to a post in tjhe semor ^cale which 
J» dioujd get, after be cwnpjetos his probation, aa 80 <». in a i^acaney arises 
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or in his sixth year of service. Promotion from the senior scale to the: 
higher grades in the Class I Services takes place oh the occurrence of a 
vacancy. As explained above, each Class I Service operates generally as- 
a clos^ group. The promotion prospects in each Service depend on the 
way the Service is structured, the proportion of hi^er posts to the lower 
posts and the occurrence of vacancy in the different levels. Promotion,, 
more or less, follows seniority. An element of selection is involved in 
respect of promotions to the junior and senior administrative and higher 
grades, where they exist. The promotion prospects vary from Service to* 
Service depending on these factors. The Oass I Services can be said to be 
self-contained in that all the promotion grades in each Service are within 
that class itself and also within that Service. In the I.A.S. and in excep¬ 
tional cases in the other Services, the promotion takes place across the 
Service barriers. The scale of pay in the I.A.S. (the senior scale to which 
direct recruitment is deemed to be made) provides a good example ot the 
principle enunciated, viz., the general desire for a mechanical fLxing of the 
conditions of promotion in terms of the salary levels, because that scaie is 
broad-banded to include a number of offices at different levels of responsi¬ 
bility. For this reason and for also the reason that promotion takes place 
across Service barriers in respect of members of this Service, and in virtue 
of the policy currently adopted for filling certain posts in the Secretariat 
and other similar organisations, as explained elsewhere, the promoticm- 
prospects in the I.A.S. are considerably better than those in the other 
Class I services. 

Class II Services 

3.1.4. The promotion from a Class 11 Service takes place to the posts, 
in the corresponding Class I Service. The promotion quota from Class II 
to the relevant Class I Service varies in the different departments or Services, 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent of the vacancies arising in the Class I 
posts. As a result, depending on the occurrence of vacancies in the Class t- 
posts, the promotion prospects of Class II Services vary considerably. 
Generally, a Class II officer has to wait for a long time for promotion to 
the Class I post. This long waiting period often saps his energy and cnthu- 
riasm. There are also different practices obtaining in different Services as 
to the grade in Class I Service to which promotion is made from the retevam 
Qass 11 Service. In some ‘Services’ promotion is made only to the junior 
scale in Class I posts and in soirie others direct to the senior scales in Class I 
^ts. Further promotion to posts in the Class I Service depends on the^ 
overall seniority assigned on promotion to the Class I cadre. As things 
at present, most of the promoted officers may eventually retire from^ 
a position in the senior scale in Class I Service. Those who are ndl 
promoted to the Qass I post may rise to a higher position, perhaps, jusl 
at the fag end of their career to a selection grade in Class II service, if any, 
provided. If no such selection grade exists a person in Class II Service 
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"who does not get a promotion to the corresponding Class I Service may 
igenei^lty have to spend his entire bSELcial life in one scale of pay. The 
prbfnbfibti 'prospects for officers of Class II Services including those directly 
recruited to it, present features of disparities between one Class II Service 
and another Class II Service, similar to those existing between one Qass I 
"Service and another Class I Service. 

'Class III Services 

3.1.5. The Class III Services, like the Class 11 and Class I Services, 
arc made up of separate large segments of employees, each with its own 
recruitment system, salary structure and promotion avenues leading to the 
appropriate Class 11 Service and thence to the Class I Service through the 
prescribed promotion quotas. Promotion from Class III Service to the 
relevant Class II Service is subject to the fulfilment of the requirements and 
conditions prescribed in the rules for promotion. The Class II Services, 
particularly in the non-technical fields, are generally filled wholly by 
promotion from tlie respective Qass III Services. In some Class II Services, 
a certain proportion of the vacancies is filled by direct recruitment and the 
rest by promotion from the Class III officers. In such cases a fixed 
■percentage of the vacancies, usually 50 percent, in the Class II posts, is 
reserved for promotees from the appropriate Class III Services. The 
promotion quotas prescribed may vary from Service to Service and may be 
-different in each State. As the base is large in each Class III Service and 
-as the number of posts in the relevant Class II category is limited a large 
number of members of Qass III Services may not get promoted at all to 
Class II. For them, there are, of course, limited promotion avenues within 
each Class 111 Service itself. A greater part of the career of a person in 
Qass III may thus have to be spent in the entry grade itself. This has 
naturally led to a great deal of frustration. The consequences are a general 
indifferent attitude towards work and poor output. 

'Class IV Services 

3.1.6. Among the Qass TV Services there is practically no promotion 
from Class IV to Class III Service. The notable exceptions are in the Posts 
and Telegraphs and the Railways at the Centre. The structure of Class IV 
Services at the Centre provides for at least one level of promotion within 
•that Service itself. In operative offices such as the Posts and Telegraphs, 
Railways, Defence Production Organisations, etc., the Class IV staff perform 
certain specific functions. In other offices they are utilised for delivery of 
•files and messages, papers^ letters, dusting taUcs, chairs etc. 

^Limited promotion prospects 

3.1.7. In the pre-Independence penod, a civil servant dyrhig his career, 
ypiovecl up to thro? or jfoqr levels above the level of entry. The average 
jpost-Independence entrant can at the most expect to rise only by two levels 
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by three or four levefs above the level of entry. Besides, our administratioa 
presents the most pathetic sight in that many have to linger on for 17 to 18 
years before they can expect promotion to the next level. In the non- 
gazetted group it is not an uncommon phenomenon that many employees 
retire from the same post at which they started their career, years ago. 

Selection grade 

3.1.8. The Second Pay Commission considered the question of jwo- 
viding promotion avenues to persons in lower grades, where the proportion 
of promotion posts was small. They had recommended the creation of a 
selection grade at 10 per cent of the total number of the lower posts in 
grades, where the proportion of promotion posts was less than 50 per cent 
of such posts. They had suggested that these posts would not involve any 
change of duties and would be filled up on the basis of seniority. This 
recommendation has been accepted and selection grade posts have been 
created in several cadres. Even in the All India Services, such a selection 
grade has been created. But many Qass I and Class IT Services have been 
left out from this benefit. This appears invidious and harsh, especially irr 
the Class II Services. We suggest in the present structure of Services, the 
creation of such a selection grade posts (at the Centre and at the States) 
to the extent of 10 percent for the present Class II Services and for the other 
Services also where according to the principle enunciated by the Second 
Pay Commission, creation of the selection grade would be justified. 

Promotion quotas 

3.1.9. The proportion of posts filled up by promotion varies, depending 
on the nature of the posts in the higher grades and the Services or cate¬ 
gories to which these posts have been assigned. In the Qass I Services, 
generally 25 per cent of the vacancies in the grade to which direct recruit¬ 
ment takes place, are filled up by promotion from the corresponding lower 
grade. In the All India Services the promotion to senior duty posts is made- 
from the State Services against the prescribed quota of 25 per cent. The 
same procedure obtains in some of the Central Oass I Services, e.g.. 
Telegraph Engineering Service, Oass I, where the promoticm is made against 
25 per cent of the posts in the senior timescale. In the Central Secretarial 
Service, the Qass I posts are entirely filled by promotion. We feel that 
in all categories of the All India and Qass I, Class II and Qass III 
Services, the promotion quota for the lower grades, wherever it is less than 
50 per cent should be raised to 50 per cent of the vacancies in the grades 
to which promotion is made. If no suitable departmental candidates against 
the quota are available, the unfilled vacancies should be added to the direct 
recruitment quota in each year. But the selection to departmental quota* 
should be made each year regularly. 
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ReeafifimerSUtlbn for action (9) 

■ >i'.; .iiV. 

3.1.10. We, therefore, recommend as follows: 

(1) Services where promotion avenues are limited should provide for 
a selection grade at 10 per cent of the strength of the eti&j 
grade to which direct recruitment is made. Accordingly, sonoi^ 
of the present Class II Services and other Services should havf 
ten per cent of their entry grade in a selection grade. 

(2) The promotion quota for departmental candidates to higher levels' 

to which direct recruitment from the open market by ctMnpe- 
titive examination is made may be increased to SO per cent in¬ 
cases where the existing percentage fixed for promotion is lower 
than 50 per cent. 

Personnel Branch 

3.2.1. We have already suggested that there should be a Persoond 
Branch in each department or office. This Personnel Branch should be 
entrusted with the work of framing the rules for regulating the promotion in 
accordance with the directions and principles laid down by the Central 
Personnel Agency (CPA). Such rules should be framed in consultation 
with the Union Public Service Commission/Public Service Commission 
wherever necessary. The promotion policy evolved should inter alia include 
rules for (i) sanction of incremcnt/advance increments; (ii) crossing of 
efficiency bars; and (iu) watching performance after promotion. All promo¬ 
tions should be made on trial basis initially and should be confirmed later, 
on satisfactory completion of the probation period. Thus, it will be possible 
to ensure uniformity in the various rules made by the different h^istrien- 
and different cadre authorities. 

Departmental Promotion Committee 

3.2.2. At the Centre a Departmental Promotion Committee is consti¬ 
tuted for recommending persons suitable for promotion to selection posts. 
Prombtion from a Oass II ‘Service’ to a Class I ‘Service’ in the Central 
Government is at present made in consultation with the Union Public 
Service Commission and the Departmental Promotion Committee for thiS' 
includes a member of the Union Public Service Commission for this purpose. 
For the Class III Services the Departmental Promotion Committee consists 
of representatives of the Departments only. In the case of some of thc- 
Qass i Services even for making promotions within the same Seiidce Con¬ 
sultation with the Union Public Service Commission is achieved in re^^ 
to promotions by virtue of the inclusion of a Member of the Union PubUc" 
itervice Commilssion in the Departmental Promotion Committee. Simifcr 
prooedure of associating the PubUc Service Commission is adopted in thb" 
^tes, hot.ohfy lor Class I Servfce but also for the Class II and 8ometini» 
die Class lit ^rvices also. (It may be stated that in the cases of promotfona- 



tto posts snch as Deputy and Joint Secretaries to GovtiiiiiQeiitli 
<lhe cases of promotion of the members of All India Services, the Public 
"Service Commission is not r 2 quired to be consulted)'. It is suggested that 
in respect of higher posts, the Departments may associate a representative 
of the Central Personnel Agency in the Departmental Promotion Committee 
that may be constituted, in addition to associating a Member of the Union 
Pubiic Service Commission/Public Service Commission as folllowed at 
present. It is desirable that in the larger interests of the administration 
Members of all Public Service Commissions should be persons who are not 
associated or concerned with any polititcal party in the dountry. 

Minimum service in a srade 

3.2.3. On account of the considerable expansion of several departments 
or creation of new posts, sometimes too rapid promotion takes place in 
certain Services. It is, therefore, recommended that a minimum period of 
service in each grade should, therefore, be fixed before an official can be 
considered for promotion to the next higher grade. 

Confirmation of promotion orders 

3.2.4. A promotion conferred should be regarded as subject to any 
-order that may be passed on any representation which is made within a 
month of the ordering of such promotion and/or which was pending at the 
-time of.£uch promotion. 

Criteria for promotion 

3.2.5. The basis adopted for promotion may be any of the following: 
n) Merit; (2) Seniority-enm-merit; (3) Seniority subject to the rejection of 
the unfit. Posts are classified into non-selection and selection posts. The 
selection ‘posts are generally in the higher and middle levels and the non¬ 
selection posts in the lower levels. Selection posts are generally filled on 

“the basis of merit sind/or on the basis of senior! ty-cwm-merit. The non¬ 
selection posts are generally filled on the basis of seniority subject to the 
rejection of the unfit. Non-selection posts generally involve work of a 
routine and repetitive nature. They may also include sometimes posts 
involving supciYisoiy duties of such nature. 

'Seniority or Merit 

3.2.6. The question whether seniority or merit should be the basis for 
promotion depends greatly on the requirements of the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities to be discharged in the promotion posts. Generally, the criterion 
•of fitness must have precedence over the claim of seniority in higher leveb. 
At lower levels where the work is essentially of a routine nature promofiem 
•of persons on the basis of seniority subject to the rejection of the unfit 
may be made. The test of fitness should be related to fhe need^ 

^posts to which promotion is made. It must be reco^tsed ^tfiat a 4^ 
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servant who may be unfit in one post may be good enough for another 
post of same grade. Every endeavour should be made to give him a 
change of duties so that he does not remain indefinitely branded as an 
lunfit person. 

yiews of the associations and unions of government servants 

3.2.7. The adoption of the principle of promotion by seniority is being 
pressed by the Associations and Unions of Government servants because 
this principle suits the majority of their members. It is advocated as the 
main safeguard against favouritism, capricious judgement, etc. and the 
suffering and humiliation resulting from supersession by a junior person. 
It is further argued that it avoids frustration and the sense of uncertainty 
about promotion prospects and conduces to the improvement of the morale 
of the cadre as a whole. The advocates of the merit system argue that 
the efficiency would be improved only by promoting competent men and 
wnless talent is recognised there will be no incentive for exerting oneself. 
It is further argued that better-gifted persons are able to absorb experience 
and judgement more rapidly than others and due weightage should be given 
to better performance. In the procedures of selection we are suggesting 
we have endeavoured to ensure that the pit falls of favouritism, capricious 
judgement, etc.; are avoided in a selection by merit. 

Promotion Policy 

3.2.8. Sound promotion policies are inherent in a scheme of position 
classification based on an analysis of the nature of work and the qualifica¬ 
tion requirements, suggested by us in Chapter IV. In a series of posts 
where the nature of duties involves routine and repetitive work, the 
•structure of the cadre should be such that an entrant at the lower grade 
can normally expect during his ser\ace promotion by seniority-cMm-merit 
to higher grades above the entry grade. The expectation of promotion 
by seniority-CMm-merit for new entrants to posts where duties are not of a 
routine nature may not be to that extent as in the posts where the duties 
are of routine type. It may perhaps be restricted to only one grade above 
the entry level. All further advancement above this in such cases must 
at every level be dependent on the performance of the official and his 
■suitability for holding the higher post. Keeping this in 'view, we suggest 
that upto grade 5 of the reused pay plan (vide paragraph 4.2.1) a person 
who has not secured jwomotion earlier, may be allowed to move from one 
:grade to the next grade after reaching, in course of time, the maximum 
in the lower grade, subject to Ws suitability which may be determined by 
a trade test. Even if the transitional pay Chart No. 11 (vide paragraph 
3 .6.1) be adopted, the same procedure upto the first 10 grades may be 
adopted. Such a method will ensure that in relatively less important 
positions one who shows the requisite degree of efficiency will not stagnate 
at the maximum of the lower grade. 

239 M of 5. 
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Recommendations for action (10) 

3.2.9. We, therefore, recommend as follows:— 

(1) The Personnel Branch in each department should be entrusteJ 
with the work of framing the rules regulating the promotion 
m accordance with the directions and principles laid down by 
the Central Personnel Agency. These rules should be framed 
In consultation with the UPSC/PSCs, wherever necessary. 

(2) In respect of the higher posts, the Departmental Promotion 
Committee should include a representative of the Central 
Personnel Agency, in addition to a Member of the UPSC/PSC, 

(3) In the larger interests of the administration, Members of all 
PSCs should be persons who are not associated or concerned 
with any political party in the country. 

(4) A probationary period should be prescribed for promotion. 

(5) A niinimum period of service in each grade should be fixed 
before an official can be considered for promotion to the next 
higher grade. 

(6) The promotion should be regarded as subject to any order that 
may be passed on representations, if any, received within a 
month of ordering the promotion, or pending at the time. 

(7) Fitness of promotion should be determined on the basis of 
the requirements of the posts to which promotion is made. 
Persons who are considered unfit in one promotion post and 
who may be found good enough for other posts at the same 
level, should be given opportunity to work in such suitable 
PO'IS- 

(8) In relatively less i.nportant positions to which promotion is 
made on the basis of seniority, subject to the rejection of the 
unfit, employees may be promoted, subject to their suitability 
being determined by a trade test. 

Special Competitive Examination for Promotion 

3.3.1. The Second Pay Commission recommended a $ystem of promo¬ 
tion by a special competitive examination which would give officeis in 
Class II and III ‘Services’ an additional opportunity to enter Class I 
‘Services’ to which recruitment is ordinarily by competitive examination. 
This recommendation has not been implemented so far. The Estimates 
Committee on Public Services (1965-66) also stressed that a minimum of 
10 per cent of the vacancies in the All India and Central ‘Services’ Qass T 
should be reserved for being filled through a limited competitive examina¬ 
tion. They felt that this would attract talented candidates to Class II and 
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Class JII ‘Services’ and also serve as an incentive for better and mor& 
devoted work by them. The Committee referred to the practice prevalent- 
till, 1962 of allowing persons already in service in lower grades for appear¬ 
ing in the Combined Competitive Examination for recruitment to the respec¬ 
tive Class I ‘Services’ and allowing them an age relaxation by three years.- 
They suggested the revival of this practice. It is regrettable that a retro¬ 
grade step was taken in 1962 to do away with this arrangement. We 
suggest that for 10 per cent of the 50 per cent quota for direct recruitment, 
i.e., for 5 per cent of the total vacancies in any of the All-India and Class I 
Services to which direct recruitment is made by an open competition, can¬ 
didates already in service in lower grades should be allowed to compete, 
irrespective of the department in which they might be working and that they 
should be allowed relaxation in age limit upto 35 years. They might, how¬ 
ever, be allowed only two chances. This special competitive examination 
may be conducted by the Union Public Service Commission at the Centre. 
A somewhat similar system is already in vogue in Madras State. 

Lateral entry 

3.3.2. In these days of specialisation there are many segments of 
administration which require a very high degree of expertise. In such cases, 
specially trained professionals will have to be inducted into Government 
service, at middle and higher levels of management. This is necessary 
where these special skills and techniques by those already in Government 
service may not be acquired in regular Government service as they may not 
come across opportunities therefor in the normal course of their duties. 
Further, acquisition of these special skills and techniques may not be 
possible within the age group prescribed for recruitment in cases where 
these skills and techniques require a longer course of study, training and 
experience. In order to enable entry into appropriate positions in Govern¬ 
ment to such talented persons who may be found in private institirtions. 
business and commercial houses, public institutions, e.g., Universities 
Private or Quasi-Govemmental Research Establishments, Industries and 
Trade, etc., and who might have become over-aged having spent their early 
years in pursuit of these special disciplines, and also to those who have had 
to retire from the defence forces before the age of forty-five, provision 
should be made in the rules or lateral entry into Government service at 
different levels. The Committee on the Indian Foreign Service has, likewise, 
suggested that as diplomatic work is becoming complex and variegated in 
the world of today, provision should exist for the induction into the Service 
through over-age entry of a limited number of men with specialised 
knowledge and experience from outside. That Committee has recommended 
recruitment in each year of an average of two or three persons out of a 
total of fifteen, from candidates with high qualifications in the age group 
between 25 and 35. It has also suggested that the selection should be 
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based on a careful assessment of the qualifications and the past record of 
^ candidate and a prolonged personality test to judge his potentialities for 
maldng a good dijdomat. It has also been suggested that no candidate should 
be allowed more than two chances and those selected might be brought on 
to the senior scale of the ‘Service’ and given appropriate seniority. We 
recpnunend a similar practice for the other ‘Services’. This procedure may 
be adopted only if suitable qualified and experienced persons are not avail¬ 
able from within the Service. Care should be taken that the provision of 
lateral entry is not misused for disturbing the homogeneity of the cadre or 
for bringing in persons who may not at all be suitable. This lateral recruit¬ 
ment should be made through the Public Service Commissions. We 
suggest an upper age limit of 45 for such recruitment. It may be stated 
that in some of the Class I Services, as for example, the Central Information 
Service Class I, direct recruitment to a certain percentage of the vacancies 
is made not only to the basic grade but to the higher grades as well. 


Exchange of personnel between the private sector and Quasi Government 
Institutions and Government Establishments. 

3.3.3. As Government has entered the economic and industrial fields 
in a very large way and the development of basic industries is its special 
responsibility, it will be desirable to introduce a system of exchange of per- 
soimel between the private sector and Government. Temporary assign¬ 
ments of civil servants to a private industrial or commercial house for a 
short period may be tried on a selective basis. This will enable the civil 
servant to acquire certain managerial skills which will be useful in manag¬ 
ing the public sector undertakings. In this way it may be possible to have 
training in areas not available in the Departments and Organisa¬ 
tions under Government at present or even in the public sector units. 
Similarly, Governments may allow the facility of training to suitable em¬ 
ployees from the private sector for short period in certain departments. 
For example, reciprocal arrangements for short deputation of staff between 
the Defence Department units manufacturing explosives and armaments, 
and private sector units manufacturing explosives and high precision items 
may be made, wherever this could be done without jeopardising security 
or other interests. It may be stated that the need for this type of exchange 
of experience was actually felt during the rush for equipment caused by the 
conflict with China. Further, such deputations would enable Govern¬ 
ment and the private sector to understand each other better instead of as 
at present, looking at each other as if from opposing camps. It may also 
be stated that the recent practice of taking persons from the private sector 
who had specialised in certain fields for temporary assignments under 
Government in certain technical Ministries and Departments has worked 
well. It may, it necessary, be laid down that during the period of such 
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deputation either for specific assi^unents or for training purposes betweci 
the private sector and Govemhient the codeemed em^oyew Could continue 
to draw their salary etc., feom the parent orgasisations. 

3.3.4. Likewise we recommend inducticai into Government service of 
persons from Universities, or Private or fhiedtch bo<fies etc., for sltoi^ 
periods in order to utilise the best availa1>le taleiits wherever they are found, 
to widen the horizon erf mldcfie managenient ahd top-level pCrwnnd. 

Deputation postings 

3.3.5. Ihe question of filling up certain vaicancies in certain Services 
or posts by deputation from other Services has been considered by us care¬ 
fully. In our scheme of position classification (Chapter IV) generally 
posts at various levels will be filled not on tiie basis of reservation of deputa¬ 
tion quotas for specified Services only but on the principle of merit keeping 
in, view the qualifications, the requirements of the duties and responsibilities 
of the post. Such being the case the posts which are not filled by direct 
recruitment from the open market or by lateral entry, or by limited com¬ 
petitive examination will be filled up from among those in the lower grades 
possessing the necessary qualifications and capable of satisfactorily dis¬ 
charging the responsibilites of the job. Only when persons possessing the 
requisite qualifications through these sources, are not available the question 
of fillin g up these posts by deputation should arise. We visualise, 
therefore, that generally posts will not be filled up by deputation in offices 
except in the Secretariat. Even in the Secretariat the posts upto the level 
of Under Secretary in the Central Government and of Deputy Secretary in 
the State Governments need not be filled up by deputation except purely 
for training purposes and for periods from six to twelve months. Excep¬ 
tions should be made where technical or specialised knowledge is necessary 
and the persons available from within the department are not so qualified 
e.g., Secretariat positions dealing with Income-tax, Excise, Customs etc.. 
Posts in purely temporary organisations may be filled by deputation. We 
feel that the practice of filling up posts by deputation as for example in 
such organisations as the Directorate General of Civil Aviation, the All 
India Radio, Directorates of Education, Agriculture, Health Services etc., 
from other Services should be given up altogether. 


Deputation policy 

3.3.6. Where posts are filled by deputation, no definite policy has been 
evolved for deputations of persons. Different departments follow different 
policies. Even in the same department the policy changes with the 
change in the personnel at the helm of affairs. Further persons are taken 
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On deputation only from one or two Services by preference irrespective of 
the needs of the post or requirements of the qualifications for the discharge 
of duties in the deputation posts. There is also the piactice of putting the 
name of a person in circulation if a suitable posting cannot be arranged 
for him in the parent cadre on his return from leave etc. The result is 
that to some personnel, deputation is a source of profit while to some it is 
an irksome change. Uniform percentage or quota is not fixed and con¬ 
sequently persons recruited in the same year to different SJervices find them¬ 
selves very differently placed in the matter of emoluments, as deputation 
posts carry generally higher pay. 

It should be possible to evolve uniform policy for deputation applicable 
to all Services and cadres. This policy should lay down the percentage, 
quotas, periods, areas etc. The Central Personnel Agency should take 
the lead in this matter and lay down principles which the State Governments 
should also be persuaded to adopt. The policy should ensure nearly equ-al 
deputation opportunities to all to the various areas of administration includ¬ 
ing the public sector, provided the qualification requirements are fulfilled. 

Recommendations for Action (11) 

3.3.7. We, therefore, recommend as follows; 

(1) Civil servants working in the lower posts should be given an 

opportunity to compete in the combined competitive examina¬ 
tion held for recruitment to the higher services, such as I.A.S.. 
I.F.S., etc., by permitting age relaxation up to 35 years. They 
may be allowed a maximum of two chances to appear in the 
examination. Ten percent of the vacancies against the direct 
recruitment quota may be reserved for being filled up by the 
successful candidates in this examination. 

(2) There should be a provision for lateral entry into Government 

service of persons with specialised knowledge and experience, 
from Universities, National Research bodies. Industry and 
Trade, etc. and the open market. Age relaxation upto 45 
years may be allowed in such cases. 

(3) Exchange of personnel working at the middle management 

levels between the private sector, quasi-government institutions. 
Universities etc. and Government organisations may be en¬ 
couraged in selected fields, in order to enrich their experience 
and understanding of the inter-related problems and in order 
to bring about better administration. 

(4) No deputation postings other than for training purposes may be 

permitted in the Central Secretariat below the level of Deputy 
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Secretary, and in the State Secretariat below the level of Joint 
Secretary. Deputations may, however, be permitted at all 
levels in cases where persons with the requisite special quali¬ 
fications and experience may not be available in the Services 
concerned. 

(5) The principles for deputation should be laid down by the 
Central Personnel Agency indicating the percentage, quotas, 
periods, areas etc., so that as far as possible a uniform policy is 
followed in all Services and cadres. 

Methods of assessment 

3.4.1. The methods usually followed in judging the fitness for depart¬ 
mental promotion may be on the basis of any of the following; (a) an 
assessment of the past performance of the official, (b) a qualifying test 
•combined with the assessment of the performance or (c) a competitive test, 
combined with the assessment of the performance. Our recommendations 
on the methods to be adopted for evaluation of the performance of officials 
are contained in Chapter VII. 

Examination as a method of testing fitness for promotion 

3.4.2'. Fitness for promotion to certain categories of the middle super¬ 
visory levels is decided on the basis of a qualifying or competitive test. A 
•qualifying test is generally adopted for promotion in technical Services and 
a competitive test in non-technical Services. These tests can be taken by 
•the candidates subject to their fulfilling the conditions prescribed therefor 
such as the minimum years of service in a particular grade, the upper 
age limits, the number of chances already availed of and the suitability on 
the basis of the annual reports etc. In certain categories, a personal inter¬ 
view is also prescribed as a part of the test. For some posts, the inclu¬ 
sion, and the rank in the select list, of a candidate successful in the written 
lest depend on the evaluation of his annual reports. The test includes exa¬ 
mination papers designed to ascertain the knowledge of the candidate in 
the rules and regulations he will be required to apply in the actual perform¬ 
ance of the job. The system of determining the fitness by examination 
is at present adopted in such areas as accounts, revenue collection, inspeo 
-torial and technical services. 

We recommed the extension of this method of testing fitness for 
promotion by examination to as wide an area as possible. We 
suggest that tests should be evolved by drawing upon the latest 
advances made in the psychometric and other methods of test¬ 
ing the supervisory and leadership abilities of the candidates. 
Pre-examination courses should be conducted for the eligible, 
candidates by the Departments themselves at the cost of ihe 
Departments in training institutions. 
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We have already referred to the recommendation of a sistCr study tean* 
for having an examination for selecting candidates for training in a Staff 
Colley for appointments to the levels comparable to the posts of Deputy. 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

We, recommend that the system of promotion by an examination 
suitably evolved for each type of job should be extensively 
adopted by Government at all possible levels including higher 
levels immediately up to and including those comparable to- 
the posts of Deputy Secretaries to Government of India and’ 
this system should take into account the assessment of the- 
work of the officials concerned on the basis of their annual' 
evaluation reports also. It should be extended to still higher 
levels in due course. 

Selection on the basis of merit as well as seniority 

3.4.3. In some categories at lower levels in the Secretariat and Dapart- 
ments like the Posts and Telegraphs, Railways, etc., a certain percentage- 
of the promotion posts is filled on the basis of senior! ty-cum-fitness and 
the rest by selection from amongst the emplofyees. 

We recommend the continuance of this procedure as it strikes ai 
balance between seniority and merit. 

Representations against supersession 

3.4.4. We have considered the question whether any representation fromi 
aggrieved officials against non-selection to promotion posts should be enter¬ 
tained. Normally no representation can lie against supersession in the 
matter of promotion to selection posts. We have elsewhere suggested an 
elaborate system for the writingTup of the annual reports in as objective: 
a manner as possible. We have also recommended in another place that 
one opportunity for making a representation against adverse entries in the- 
aimual reports may be allowed so that it may be possible to rectify any 
chance error in the evaluation of the abilities of an official. We have further 
suggested that the overall evaluation should be done at the time of considera¬ 
tion for selection to promotion posts and we have laid down broad criteria 
for rating outstanding performance. In view of these, we feel that there- 
may not be occasion for any grievance to arise on the score that super- 
sessions have occurred on wrong or incorrect judgment of the abilities of the 
officials concerned. In order however, to instill confidence among the 
employees about the fairness of the methods of selection especially when 
the selection is based solely on the basis of appraisal of their annual reports, 
we suggest that a representation received on this score should receive con¬ 
sideration in the manner of an appeal. We have separately recommended 
the appointment of disciplinary and administrative tribunal for dealing, 
with enquiries and appeals. 
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We recommend that a representative of the personnel branch, a 
member of the disciplinary tribunal and a senior officer of the 
department (who may be the deputy head or the head of th& 
office depending on the person whose representation is 
considered) may be constituted as a team to look into such 
representation. 

fn the case of senior officers the levels of the officers who constitute 
this team should be sufficiently high. It may consist of the 
Head of the Department, a senior representative of the Central 
Personnel Agency and a senior member of the Administrative 
Tribunal. 

Seniority and seniority lists 

3.4.5. On the question of determination of seniority we suggest that the 
date of appointment in a particular grade on a regular and continuous basis 
should be the main criterion. Persons confirmed earlier should be considered 
senior to those confirmed later. If suitable persons are not available 
against vacancies reserved for a particular category, the vacancies should 
not be carried forward for long periods, ignoring the claims of officials, who 
have in the meanwhile been appointed to officiate against these vacancies 
continuously. Seniority lists of officials should be publishea periodically. 
The seniority lists should clearly indicate the date ot birth, the year of 
appointment or promotion and the mode of recruitment of the official etc. 

3.4.6. In many cases, officials from lower levels who are promoted to 
vacancies in higher grades are treated as junior to direct recruits of subse¬ 
quent years to these grades following blindly the ratio prescribed for promo¬ 
tion even after the former perform their functions satisfactorily for years- 
in these vacancies. This practice affects morale adversely. It should be laid 
down that a proraotee who works in a higher cadre satisfactorily for a num¬ 
ber of years on a continuous basis should generally get seniority from that 
date and should get all privileges as the direct recruits. Unless this is done 
it will fail to generate enthusiasm for work. To promote a person to a 
higher grade and then to consider him junior to those who enter that grade 
after years is negation of a good and sound personnel policy. 


Traimns 

3.4.7. There is as much need for imparting training to those promoted 
to new positions as to the new entrants. The training may be on-the-job or 
off-the-job in a separate training class, depending on the nature of work. 
Where the work involves application of laws, niles and procedures with 
which the employee has not been familiar, an off-the-job tiaining course for a 
fixed period should be arranged. In addition on-the-job training may be 
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necessary. As the conditions of work are changing fast, it is necessary to 
introduce refresher courses periodically for those already in service. Train¬ 
ing programmes for specific work assignments such as vigilance, personnel 
and inspection functions should also be developed for improving the effi¬ 
ciency of these important staff agencies. We have elsewhere suggested 
that all Class I officers should be given three months’ training as magistrate 
either giving them independent charge or attaching them to a magistrate. 
This will enable them to get acquainted with procedures regarding marshall¬ 
ing of evidence, enquiries etc. For the supervisory staff, a course in the 
Staff Collges and Management Training Institutions at regular intervals 
should be made compulsory for developing their administrative talents and 
the leadership qualities. They should be generally given study leave for 
undergoing courses in Universities and Institutions to equip themselves 
with skills and knowledge which will be useful to them in their official 
careers. 

In making the recommendation regarding the training of civil servants 
wfc wish to emphasise that the training of the Govermnent servants remains 
neglected primarily due to the indifferent and conservative attitude shown 
by the Heads of departments towards training programmes. The period 
spent on training is considered by many of them as a waste of time and 
money. Many others find it difficult to release the persons selected for 
training because they claim that their branches and sections are already under 
staffed and substitutes cannot under the rules be engaged. Consequently, 
the training programmes do not become a success. On the contrary Heads 
of departments should look upon them as essential and indispensable for 
the building up of the manpower under them. They should show personal 
interest and display greater initiative to get persons working for them 
trained in suitable courses available at a given time. They should also, 
encourage ♦heir staff to avail of the study leave facilities for taking up 
•advanced studies. 


Physical trainins 

3.4.8. In France and Japan the tests in the competitive examinations 
include a test for physical fitness. There does not seem to be a strong 
case for such a test in India, but this matter should be further considered 
by Government. The training course for the successful candidates for some 
Services perhaps includes horse riding as the only item which can be 
considered as one of physical training. In view of the larger number of civil 
servants engaged in field operations, especially, under the plan schemes, 
it is necessary to include in the training schemes of the successful candi¬ 
dates a course for physical training which may include, besides horse 
riding, swimming, track events such as running and fast games, such as 
ffiockey. 
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Recommendations for action (12) 

3.4.9. The following are recommendations for action: 

(1) Qualifying or competitive tests as methods for testing the fit¬ 
ness for promotion may be introduced not only at the lower 
levels but also at the higher levels, immediately upto and in¬ 
cluding those comparable to Deputy Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment of India. The tests should be evolved on scientific lines 
based on psychometric and other methods used to assess the 
supervisory and leadership abilities. It should be extended 
to still hig.^er levels in due course. 

(2) Certain promotion posts are filled partly on the basis of senio- 
rity-cuni-fitness and the rest on merit in the Secretariat and 
Departments like the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs etc. This 
system may be continued at the lower levels. 

(.3) There should be in each Department a machinery for consider¬ 
ing the representations against non-selection to promotion posts. 

A senior officer of the department, a member of the disciplinary 
tribunal and a representative of the Personnel Branch may 
constitute this machinery. In the case of senior officers, this 
machinery should comprise of the Head of the Department, a 
senior officer of the C.P.A. and a senior member of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Tribunal. 

(4) Seniority lists in each service should be periodically published. 
The principle for determining the seniority should be clearly 
laid down. Seniority should generally be determined on the 
basis of regular and continuous working in the grade concerned. 

(5) Suitable short term training courses should be arranged for 
officers promoted in order to fit them into their new respon¬ 
sibilities. 

(6) All Class I officers should be giVen a short course of training 
with, or preferably as Magistrates to give them a working 
knowtedg© of the procedures regarding enquiries, recording 
evidence etc. 

(7) The supervisory staff should, under a regular procedure, be 
periodically sent to the Staff College and management training 
institutions for short courses in order to develop and refresh 
their managerial and administrative skills. They should be 
encouraged to take study leave to equip themselves with addi¬ 
tional skills and knowledge. 

(8) The Heads of Departments should be called upon to display 
greater initiative and interest in getting the staff working for 
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them, trained in the various training facilides, available to 
them. They should also encourage them to avail of the study 
leave facilides to go for advanced or specialised courses in 
their respective fields of work. 

(9) Physical training should also be given a place—though a small 
place—^in the scheme of training of officers. 

3.5.1. Promotion involves movement from one salary level to a higher 
salary level. The structure of salary scales is an important factor in 
promotion policies. There has been cases where persons have refused 
promotion because of the inadequacy of the extra monetary compensation 
on promotion and other factors such as transfer to a distant place etc. 
We have dealt with the question of transfer in a later chapter. We now 
discuss salary scales. 

Salary Structure 

3.5.2. The salary scales during the British rule were designed with an 
e(xpatriate ingredient in mind especially in the management levels of the 
Services. The differentials built into the pay structure in the pre-Indepen- 
dence period have coloured the salary scales prescribed after Indepen- 
dience. As the Indian Civil Service has been replaced by the Indian 
Administrative Service, the latter has inherited many of the special 
features of the Indian Civil Service. The maximum of the career grade 
of the Indian Administrative Service or that of the Indian Foreign 
Service (i.e. Rs. 1800 per month) which generally is reached by every 
member of the Service in about 22 years as a matter of course is the 
miniTninn of the senior Administrative Grade of the other Class I Services 
which is accessible to a small proportion of their members and that too 
only after a process of rigorous selection. Similarly, the selection grade 
for the IAS and IFS corresponds to the scale of the Heads of the Depart¬ 
ments in many of the other Services. In the States, the gap between the 
pay scales applicable to the State Services in Qass I performing administra¬ 
tive functions similar to those performed by the Indian Administrative is 
still wider. A typical junior time scale in a State applicable to its higher 
Services is Rs. 350—25—550—30—700. 


Principles of salary determination 

3.5.3. We have referred to the use of different salary levels in promo¬ 
tion policy, 'rhe incremental salary scale is prescribed for all the Services 
in the initial and the higher levels. The tendency of regarding progression 
along an incremental scale as a normal condition of service, rather than a 
reward for satisfactory work in the past, or as an incentive to better service 
in the future has come to stay. We have suggested elsewhere siame change 
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in this respect. A long-time scale is generally prescribed for an entry 
^ade and a short one foe the promotion grade. The factors taken into 
.account in determining the pay structure are the minimum general educa¬ 
tional qualifications prescribed, the special qualifications and training 
necessary for holders of particular offices, and the nature of duties and 
responsibilities of the job. The principles of (1) giving a living wage for 
the lowest full time employee} (2) keeping the maximum salary within a 
reasonable ceiling consistent with the essential requirements of recruit¬ 
ment and efficiency and (3) maintenance of a certain amount of relativity 
between the rates applicable to employees in Government and in the pri¬ 
vate sector only upto certain levels, are also kept in view. But certain 
‘Shortcomings in the existing pay structure require close critical scrutiny 
and remedies. 

Deficiencies in the. present salary structure 

The concept of an acceptable ‘career necessitates the payment of a 
remuneration rising with increasing age and domestic responsibilities. 
Except in cases where the duties and resjonsibilites of a post are distinctly 
higher, the pay scale attached to the posts should be uniform when the 
•qualifications and the mode of appx^tment remain the same. The deter- 
nunation of the relative importance of different Services especially at the 
higher levels at present is complicated in view of the nature of the various 
factors involved in it such as the conditions of status and social values, 
the necessity to conform to the inherited system of Services, the historical 
•development of Services etc, being not quite amiejnable to precise measure¬ 
ment. These factors give rise to pulls and pressures and a rigorous appli¬ 
cation of the conceprt of equal pay for equal work for both nwn and 
•women as enshrined in Article 39 (d) of the Constitution to the determi¬ 
nation of the pjay structure becomes consequently difficult. Many of the 
existing p)ay scales are long. The prescription of long pay scales leads to 
inclusion of jobs involving very dissimilar quantum of work and responsi¬ 
bility in one level. As a result, the total cost to the administration is dis¬ 
proportionate to thei benefits derived. Pcirsons of average ability are 
allowed to draw increments as a matter of course in these long scales and 
reach 'a high maximum. Further the present ; salary system is not 
flexible enough to allow higher pay for those pxwsessing qualifications 
hi^er than the minimium prescribed or to provide stimulus to tho better 
and more gifted persons. For example, a graduate and a px)st-graduate, 
working as clerks start at the same p»y as a matriculate derk. These 
factors act as disincentives. There are also large variations in the length 
of the pay scales prescribed, the percentage increase in the increments, and 
the minima and maxima of the pay scale. These introduce an element of 
unhealthy inter-Service jealousies. Some typical t>ay scales are examined 
below to bring out the various points of disparities involved: 
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Grade 

Min. 

Max. 

Length 
of scale 
in yrs. . 

Average 
increment 
as percent 
of the 
min. 

The max 
as per cent 
of the 
min. 

LDC (Seett.) 

no 

180 

19 

3-6 

164%, 

UDC (Seett.) 

130 

280 

21 

5-4 

215%- 

Assistant 

. 210 

530 

22 

7-0 

253%. 

Class II ... 

. 400 

900 

17 

7-5 

225%. 

Class I ... 

400 

1250 

21 

10 ' I 

313%. 

•lAS/IFS 

. 400 

i 8 co 

22 

i 6 -oo 

450 ®A 


(*Even though there are Junior and Senior Scales 400—1000 and 900—1800, the 
scale 400— looo is treated as only a probation and training grade and the candidate is pro¬ 
moted to the senior scale in the sixth year or earlier.) 


Even though the promotion grades should genieirally be shorter, manjr 
of the promotion grades are long; (e.g. the grade for the U.D.C. is a pro¬ 
motion grade for the L.D.C.). The percentage increase in the average 
increment and that in the maximum of the pay scales are comparatively 
high in the case of the superior Services. In the case of the IAS and IPS 
the maximum of the scale is the highest as much as 4i times the minimum, 
and generally reachjed in about 22 years as a matter of course. These 
Services thus become a protected heaven for the average and the mediocre 
also. The prescription of separate pay scales for each department has 
resulted in a multiplicity scales with small and minor variations and a 
number of overlapping grades This increases the complexity of personnel 
administration. 

The Indian Administrative Service and the Indian Foreign Service 

3.5.4. We give a short account of the various pay scales applicable to> 
the various Services. The Indian Administrative Service, an AH India 
Service created after the stoppage of recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service has the following scales:— 

Junior Scale: 400—400-500—40—700—EB—30—1000 (19 yrs.> 

Senior Scale: 900—(6th year or under)—50—1000—60—1600— 
50—1800 (22 years) 

Selection Grade: 1800^—100—2000. 

In addition, there are posts in supeir-time scales with pay between- 
Rs. 2,150 and 3,500. The other conditions of this Service are regulated 
by the All India Services rules prescribed for this purpose. In relation to 
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All India Services it has been held by the Supreme Court in Wadhwa’s can- 
(A.I.R. 1964 S.C. 423) that a person borne on a junior scale of pay 
has a right to hold a post on a senior scale of pay depending upon the 
availability of a post and his seniority in the junior scale of pay. This 
virtually means that subject to the limitations mentioned as above the 
appointment to the senior scale in the case of members of ail India Services 
Ls automatic. 

3.5.5. The Indian Foreign Service ranks with the Indian Administrative 
Service in pay scales and other conditions which make for the status ol 
that service. 

The Indian Police Service 

3.5.6. The pay scales of the Indian Police Service, another All Indi.i 
Service created after the stoppage of recruitment to the pre-Independcnc. 
‘Indian Police’, are somewhat lower than those of the Indian Adminislrati'’. 
Service and Indian Foreign Service. They were originally the same a 
prescribed for some of the Central Services Class I (created in place oi 
the old Imperial Services); but on persistent representations for thei; 
improvement some changes were made vrith the result that they are highei 
in certain grades than those applicable to the Central Services Qass I. Th> 
pay scales prescribed are as follows:— 

Junior Scale: 400 — 400 —450—30—600—35—670—EB—3."- 
950. 

Senior Scale: 740 (6th year or under)—40—1100—50/2— 1250 
50—1300. 

Selection Grade: 1400. 

Dy. Inspector Genl. of Police: 1600—100—1800. 

Commissioner of Police, Calcutta and Bombay: 1800—100—20 ' ! 
Inspector General of Police: 2250. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau: 2750. 

Other Central Services Class I 

3.5.7. Most of the other Central Services Class I (Non-technicall . 

the same time-scale of the pay for their basic grade. A few C.-.i: .' 
Services Class I have separate junior and senior scales. For cxainplo, i' 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service and the Indian Defence Accoun' 
Service have the running time-scale of pay Rs. 400—400—450—30 51 (• 

EB—700—40—1100—50/2^1250, for their basic grade while the lu.' 
Railway Accounts Service has in its place two scales of pay. 

Junior Scale: 400—400—450—30—600—35—670—^EB .15 - > 

and 

Senior Scale: 700—40—1100—50/2—1250. 
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The wales of pay for the junior and senior administrative and other higher 
jgrades for the Central Services Class I are different for different ser\aces. 
They are generally from among the pay-scales given below; 

(1) nOO—50—1400. 

(2) 1100—50—1300—60—1600. 

(3) 1300—60—1600. 

(4) 1600—100—1800. 

(5) 1800—100—2000. 

(6) 1800—100—2000—125—2250. 

(7) 2500—125/2—2750. 

(8) 3000. 

'The Central Secretariat Services and the Railway Board Secretariat Services 
etc. 

3.5.8. The Central Secretariat Service includes posts in Class I and 
'Class II. The Class II posts consist of two categories: Gazetted and 
Non-Gazetted. Direct recruitment is made only to the grades in Class II. 
The Class I posts are filled up by promotion. The Railway Board 
Secretariat Service and the Indian Foreign Service (B) have the same 
structure. Class I posts have the scale of pay of Rs. 900—50—1250, but 
there is a selection grade in Qass I in the Central Secretariat Service with 
the pay scale of Rs. 1100—50—1300—^0—1600^100—1800. 

■Class I Technical Services 

3.5.9. The Central Services Class I (Technical) have for their basic 
grades the separate junior and senior scales of pay, viz., 

Junior Scale; 400 —400—450—30—600—35—670—EB—35—950 

and 

Senior Scale; 700—40—1100—50/2—1250. 

For their higher grades, in addition to the scales of pay mentioned in the 
-case of Central Service Qass I (Non-Technical) in paragraph 3.5.7, some 
'Of them have got the following scales of pay: 

(1) 1300—60—1600—100—1800. 

(2) A fixed pay of Rs. 2000. 

(3) A fixed pay of Rs. 2250. 

(4) Rs. 2250—125—2500. 

'Class II Services 

3.5.10. The Qass II Services (Gazetted), both non-technical and 
technical, for which direct recruitment is made through the competitive 
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examination have the basic scales trf of Ra. 350—25—500—30—590— 
EB—30—800—^EB—30—830—35—900. Ibe scales of pay applicable 
to the Non-Technical Class II Services in the Centrally administered areas 
like Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, etc., are slightly different. 

Civil Service Class II: 

30(>_30_51 a_EB—30—600—40—720—EB—40—800—50— 
850, with a selection grade in Class I in the scale of Rs. 900— 
50—1250. 

Police Service Class II: 

300—25—475—EB—25—650—EB—30—800, with a selection 
grade on Rs. 900/- (fixed). 

Class III Services 

3.5.11. Each department has its own .scales of pay for their Class III 
staff. The result is that the number of pay scales in force run into several 
hundreds and this is responsible for an almost unbearable bmden of 
avoidable work in the accounting and administration departments. Some 
typical Central Government scales are ^ven below:— 

(1) 110—3—131—4—175—5—180—Lower Division Gerk. 

(2) 150—5—175—6—205—7—240—Selection Grade Lower 

Division Gerk. 

(3) 110—4—150—5—175—6—205—7—240—Operative Clerk. 

(4) 130—5—160—8—280—10—300—Upper Division Gerk. 

(5) 180—10—290—15—440—Divisional Accountant. 

(6) 210—10—290—EB—15—485—Supervisory Grade. 

(7) 270—15—435—20—575—Accountant. 

(8) 300—20—450—25—475—Supervisory Grade. 

(9) 450—25—575—Supervisory Grade. 

Class IV Services 

3.5.12. The scales of pay applicable to the different Gass IV services 
at the Centre are:— 

(1) 70^1—80—EB—1—85. 

(2) 75—1—85—EB—2—95. 

(3) 80—1—85—2—95—EB—3—110. 

In the States they are generally lower than the above. 

State Scales of Pay 

3.5.13. In the States the pay scales for posts and ‘Services’ are generally 
invariably lower than those prescribed for the comparable posts and 
239 M. of H.A.—6 
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‘Services’ at the Centre. Further the scales of pay prescribed for the 
Heads of Departments in the States differ from Department to Department; 
for example, in Mjysore the pay scale for the Director of Agriculture ia 
Rs. 1000—50—1400 while that for the Director of Sericulture, who is- 
not less valuable is Rs. 700—40—900—50—1000. The Mysore Director 
of Public Health gets Rs. 1200—50—1500. The scales of pay applicable 
to comparable posts differ also from State to State. Thus the Chief 
Engineer in Uttar Pradesh gets Rs. 1800—50—2000 but in Madhya 
Pradesh, he gets the scale of Rs. 1500— 15 —1800. The following table 
contains further examples of the utter lack of rationality in the scales of 
pay applicable to several posts. 

SOME EXAMPLES OF COMPARATIVE PAY SCALES IN STATE GOVERN¬ 
MENTS 


Name of the 
State 

Chief Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests 
(CCF') 

Director of 
Health 
Services 

Director of 
Public Ins¬ 
truction 
Education 

Director of 
Agriculture 

Chief Engi¬ 
neer Irri¬ 
gation 
(State Ser¬ 
vice of 
Engineers) 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

West Bengal 

1800—too— 

1800—too— 

2000—125— 

1800—100—2000 

2030—125— 

(1-4-64) 

2000. 

2000. 

2250. 


2250. 

Uttar Pradesh 

1500—50— 

No scale 

1700—50— 

1500-50-1700 

1800—50— 

(1-7-63) 

1700. 

given but 
present in¬ 
cumbent 
draws Rs. 
1850. 

2000. 


2000. 

Orissa 

1300—^100— 

1300—1800 

1300—100— 

No scale given 

1600—too- 

(15-5-64). 

1800. 

1800. 

but present 
incumbent 
draws Rs. 1300 
S.P. 200. 

I80D. 

Kerala (1-1-65) 

No pay 
scale given 
but pre¬ 
sent in¬ 
cumbent 
draws Rs, 

1200 — 1500 

900-1803 

Pay scale 
not given pre¬ 
sent incumbent 
draws Rs. 900. 

T 200 — 1500 ' 


1500. 
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( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) (6) 


Bihar (18-65) 1300—100— No scale 1300—100— 1300—100—2000 1300—100— 

2000, given but 2000. 2000. 

present 
incumbent 
draws Rs. 

2000. 

Madhya Pradesh 1500—75— 1500—75— 1250—1500 1500—75—1800 1600—75— 
(1-9-64) 1800. 1800. 1800. 


Bombay 


Punjab 


2500—125— 1600—too— 2000—100— 1800—too—2000 2750—125— 
2750 (IPS). 1800. 2100. 300 o(ISB). 


'NA 


NA 


1800—too— 1700—100—2000 2750—125— 
2000 3 ooo(ISE). 


•The scales given in these columns were those prevalent before the recent consti* 
tion of Indian Forest Service. The pay scale for the post of C.C.F. is now Rs.2000— 
U25—^2250. 

ISE—Indian Service of Engineers. 

Disparities in Scales of Pay 

3.5.14. Even at the Centre the pay scales are not uniform for com¬ 
parable jobs. By way of example we may point out that the pay scales 
of a junior telegraphist in the Department of Overseas Communications 
Service is Rs. 130-5-160-8-200-EB-8-256-EB-8-280-10-300 while that of 
a telegraphist in the Posts and Telegraphs Department is Rs. 110-4- 
150-EB-5-175-6-205-7-240. (In fact this recently gave rise to a “work-to- 
rule” strike by the latter.) This is so in spite of the fact that there is hardly 
any significant difference in the skills required and in the duties for these 
two categories. There are two scales for Foreman Qass I in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Presses, as follows;— 

Foreman Qass I (General); 200-10-290-E.B.15-280. 

Foreman Class I; 200-10-280. 

In the Central Secretariat, the pay scales applicable to the post of a Deputy 
Secretary is determined with reference to the Service to which the in¬ 
cumbent belongs. If a Central Secretariat Service OfiScer holds the post 
of Deputy Secretary in the Central Secretariat, the pay scale applicable to 
that post is Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600-100-1800; if that post is held 
by an officer belonging to Indian Administrative Service or Indian Foreign 
Service, the pay scale applicable is Rs. 900-50-1000-60-16(X)-50-1800 
plus special 'pay of Rs. 300. If it is held by an officer of 
any of the Central Services, Qass I the pay scale applicable is his own 
pay scale plus special pay of Rs. 300. A similar position exists in the 
State Secretariats also. The posts of CThief or Head Booking Qerks in 
the Railways are in two scales :One, 250-10-290-15-380 and the other. 
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205-7-240-8-280. The scales of pay applicable to the clerical staff em¬ 
ployed in the Secretariat and to those employed in the subordinate offices 
at the same station provide further instances of this disparity. The scale 
of pay of an Upper Division Qerk in the Secretariat is Rs. 130-5-160-8- 
280. But for a clerk in a Divisional Office or in a subordinate office at 
the same station who does more or less similar type of work the scale of 
pay is Rs. 110-4-150-5-175-6-205-7-240. Similar differences exist in the 
pay scales of Stenographers working in the Secretariat and Attached offices 
and those in the subordinate offices. The existence of different scales 
of' pay for those working in a Department on comparable work leads to 
persistent demands for upgrading the scales of pay for one reason or other. 
It may be mentioned that till recently differences existed in the scales of 
pay applicable to the corresponding categories of the staff in the Indian 
Airlines Corporation and the Air India International. But as a result of 
an award recommending parity or near parity in the pay scales of the 
corresponding staff in these two Corporations a certain amount of unifor¬ 
mity in the pay scales has been brought about. At present the scales of 
pay applicable to the publicity staff in the External Publicity Department 
and in the Information and Broadcasting Ministry are those prescribed 
fot the various grades of the Central Information Service. It is under¬ 
stood that a proposal is under consideration to encadre some of the posts 
in the External Publicity Department in the Indian Foreign Service so 
that the scales of pay prescribed for the Indian Foreign Service will be 
made applicable to them also. Hundreds of such disparities can be quot¬ 
ed. Pay Commissions have done much to reduce the burden and the 
confusion due to the plethora of the pay scales both at the Centre and 
in the States. In Gujarat and Mysore, Pay Commissions have been appoint¬ 
ed recently—^in Mysore for the second time. But the confusion remains 
because an attempt for ensuring uniformity in pay scales at the Centre 
as also in the States has not yet been made, and is also rendered difficult 
because of the heavy financial burden involved and the inadequate re¬ 
sources. 

iVeed for rationalisation of scales of pay 

3.5.15. The existence of variations in some of the pay scales for jobs 
of similar and comparable duties and responsibilities both at the Centre 
and the States, and of the disparities in the pay scales obtaining between 
one State and another State for the same or similar positions has been 
a serious disturbing factor in administration. This is one of the major 
factors for strikes, agitations, inter-Service tensions and rivalries, indifferent 
attitude to work, poor performance, frustration and low morale of the 
employees. Jobs similar in nature and of comparable difficulty, duties, 
and responsibilities should carry the same scales not only in the Central 
Government but also between the Centre and the States. We are aware 
that such a step may impose a heavy financial burden on the States as 
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■well as on the Centre. But we feel that this rationalisation should be 
accompanied by a study of the workload to reduce the overstaffing in many 
offices. A sister study team has observed that there is generally, a 
tremendous multiplication of agencies and staff all round and that the growth 
of staff is phenomenal in Government offices. We are of the view that 
the cost to the exchequer on administration can be considerably brought 
down as a result of reduction of staff brought about by a I'ationalisation 
of work loads and application of ri^d standards of work. 

Recommendation for action (131 

3.5.16. For a sound personnel management a rationalisation of the pay 
structure is essential keeping in view the following principles; 

(i) The pay scales for posts of similar or comparable duties, res¬ 
ponsibilities and difficulty and requiring same or similar quali¬ 
fications should be identical; 

(ii) The pay scales should, eventually, be uniform for comparable 
posts both in the Central and the State Governments. 

Interim pay scales 

3.6.1. In the following we indicate the lines on which the existing pay 
may be revised till the scheme of position classification (see Chapter IV) 
is introduced and the revised pay scales appropriate to each class of positions 
are prescribed. 

Our suggestions have been made keeping in view the requirements of 
the least possible modifications to the existing pay scales and on this ac¬ 
count are somewhat complicated. They can be further revised to bring 
about simplification in pay administration. 

The existing pay scales at the Centre may be cast into the Pay 
Chart I appearing hereafter- The current pay scales are either the pay 
scales shown in the chart, or segments of these scales. Consequently, if 
the departments apply these pay scales as a whole or as segments, thereof 
with the inter-position of efficiency bars at suitable stages, to the existing 
incumbents it will not affect adversely their present pay and prospects. 
Subject to these remarks, it will be seen that the total number of diffeibnt 
pay scales that are in use at present' may be reduced to 31. It miy be 
stated that certain segments of the present pay scales, are not at all in force 
because the employees to whom the pay scales are applicable get promoted 
much before reaching the maximum or even the middle stage of . the 
scale, to posts in higher pay scales. For example, in regard to the junior 
scale 4(K)—400—500—40—700—30.^1000 applicable to the Indian Ad¬ 
ministrative Service arid the Indian Foreign Service officers, generally the 
majority of them are promoted.'to the senior scale 900—5CM-1300—60— 
1600—50—1800 before reaching even the stage of Rs. 620 in the junior 
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scale. In fact the appointment to the senior scale post is automatic and 
to be made under the rules in the sixth year if not earlier. The segment of 
the scale 700—30—1000 in the junior scale serves only the purpose of 
fixation of pay to the higher grade 900—1800- The main rea-son why a 
long junior scale is prescribed in such cases at present appears to be for 
the purpose of—(i) fixation of the pay in the senior scale with reference to 
the presumptive stage at which the pay of the employee is fixed in the 
junior scale on his promotion from a Class II Service to Qass I; and (ii) 
enabling the employee in the rare case of his not being promoted to the 
senior scale to get increments by passage of time. Such position obtains 
in some other scales also. 


PAY CHART NO. I 


S. Pay scales 

No. 

Sectt. & 
Attached 
Offices 
staff 

Railway 

Staff 

Workshop 

staff 

P&T 

Offices 

staff 

Staff of 
other Offices 
&Deptts. 

(I) ( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

I. 70 — I — 8 o—^EB— I —85 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 . 75 — I— 85 — 2 — 95 —EB— 3 —no— 3 — 

131 2 

2 

2 

2 

3. 100—3—130—EB—3—142 

— 

3 

— 


4. 105—3—135—EB—4—155 

• • 


3 

• • 

5. no—3—131—4—155—EB—4—175 

—5—180 .... 

3 

4 

4 

3 

6 . no—4—170— 5 —225 

• • 

5 

• • 

4 

7. rio—4—150—5—175—6—205—7— 

240 •••••• 

• • 

6 

5 

5 

8. 130—5—175—6—205—7—240—8— 
280. 

, , 

7 

.. 

. . 

9* • 8 ™* 20 < 3 —'EB—8“*256 

—EB—8—280—10—300 

4 

8 

6 

6 

10. 180—10—290—15—485 

5 

9 

7 

7 

n. 210—10—270—15—300—EB—15— 
450—20—530 . • . 

6 

. • 

8 

8 

12. 270—15—435—20—575 

•• 

10 

13. 325—15-475—20—575 

7 

• « 

•• 

9 

X4. 350—20-^50—25—575 

8 

n 

•• 

10 

15. 350—25—500—30—830—35—900 

9 

12 

9 

II 

l6. 400—^400—^450—30 — 600 — 35 — 950 

10 

13 

ro 

12 

17. 400—40—800—50—950 

• • 



13 

x8. 400—400—500—40—700—30—1000 

II 

• • 

•• 

14 

19. 425 — ^25—450 — 30—600 — 35 — 950 . 

• • 

14 

• 

15 

20, 

— noo — 50/2 — 1250 , 


15 

II 

16 

21. 675’--35—850—40—1050—50—1150 


16 

.. 

17 

22. 700 *-40—noo - 50/2—1250 

12 

17 

12 

18 


75 


(I) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

C6) 

23. 

700-50-1250 .... 

. . 

, , 

. . 

19 

24. 

900—50-1250 .... 

13 


. . 

. . 

25. 

900—50—1300—60—1600—50—1800 

14 



20 

26. 

1100—50—1400 .... 

IS 

18 

13 

21 

27. 

1100—50—1300—60—1600—too— 

1800. 

16 

19 

14 

22 

28. 

1800—too—2000—125—2250 

17 

20 

15 

23 

29. 

2500—125/2—2750 ... 

18 




30. 

3000. 

19 

• . 



31 - 

3500. 

20 





The scales at serial Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 can be combined to form a 
fewer number of rationalised and non-overlapping scales. Similarly, 
rationalisation can be done in respect of the groups of pay scales at serial 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, those at serial Nos. 15 to 24 and those at 
serial Nos. 25, 26 and 27. 

If some adjustments involving slight increase or decrease in pay are 
made in the existing pay scales and if the duties and responsibilities of 
the posts are classified in accordance with the revised pay structure, much 
further simplification can be effected. Without making extensive changes 
in the existing pay structure, such a revised structure is attempted below: 

PAY CHART NO. H 


FS. 

No. 


Pay scales 


Sectt. & Rly. | Staff of 
attached staff other 

offices workshop offices 

staff staff, 

P&T 


(I) 

(2) 



(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

I. 

70—1 — 80—^EB— I —85 



I 

I 

I 

2 . 

85—2—95 — EB — 110 — 3—125 

, 

, 

2 

2 

2 

3- 

125 — 3—131—4—163—£B—4—175—5—180 


3 

3 

3 

4- 

no —4—150—EB—5—175 . 



. . 

4 

.. 






< 


6. 

130 — 5 — 160 — 8 — 240 . 



4 

6 

*"4 

7. 

24Q"'~ 8^—280— io™"3QQ • 



5 

7 

5 

8. 

180 — to — 290—15 — 350 



6 

8 

6 

9. 

3 50—15—440—20—540—25—590 



7 

9 

7 

10. 

400 — 25 — 500 — 30 — 830 — 35 — 900 



8 

10 

8 

II. 




9 

11 

9 

12. 

700 — 50—1300 



10 

12 

10 

n - 

1300--60 — 1600 — 100 — 1800 . 



II 

13 

11 

14. 

1800—100—2000—125—^2250 



12 

34 

12 

xs. 

2500—125/2—2750 



13 

.. 


X6. 

3000. 



14 

. • 

• • 

17- 

3500. 



15 

• • 

• 
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The revised pay structure in Chart II can be used as transitional (with 
less practical difficulties than Chart No. I) prior to the introduction of 
the pay plan on the model indicated in para 4.2.1. The pay structure in 
Chart No. II is such that no scale is longer than 15 years. It may be 
applied to the future entrants to Government service after classifying the 
duties and responsibilities of the various posts to correspond to the revised 
grades. For example, the present classification of Lower Division Clerks 
(and Up'per Division Qerks) may be substituted to correspond to revised 
grades at serial Nos. 2 and 5 in the case of L|3wer Division Clerks, (and 
to grades at serial Nos. 6 and 7 in the caseof Upper Division Clerks). 
The pay of the existing incumbents can be fixed in these new grades at 
the nearest stage corresponding to the pay in their existing pay scale. It 
may be laid down that in the case of existing incumbents there should be 
no bar to their moving from the lower grade to the next higher grade. For 
example an existing Lower Division Qerk who is initially fitted into the 
grade at serial No. 2 should be allowed to move automatically to the grade; 
at serial No. 3 when he has run through the grade at serial No. 2.' Simi¬ 
larly, an assistant in the Secretariat already in service whose pay is fixed 
in the pay scale shown at serial No. 8 may be allowed to move on to 
the pay scale shown at serial No. 9 in the revised pay structure, to com¬ 
pensate for the postponement of the incremental stage after Rs. 290 in 
the revised grade instead of after Rs. 270 in the existing scale. The re¬ 
vised grade at serial No. 9 has a higher maximum of Rs. 590 but it may 
be laid down in the departmental rules that the maximum for an existing 
assistant may be fixed at Rs. 540 in this scale instead of Rs. 530 as at 
present. Such adjustments will not lead to any extensive changes to the 
present salary structure. The groupings for this purpose have been in¬ 
dicated in the chart by double brackets. In the revised pa'y plan in 
Chart II the present distinctions within the pay structure of Class I 
Services have been done away with. These procedures will, no doubt, 
make the questions of fixation of pay rather complicated initially but tliis 
is unavoidable in the transitional stage. But we have suggested in our re¬ 
port many changes the effect of which is to rationalise, simplify and reduce 
work in the offices. The net result will certainly be a considerable re¬ 
duction in the total work in Government oflSces with corresponding re¬ 
duction in staff. When once the position classification is introduced and 
revised scales of pay to correspond to position classification scheme are 
prescribed, the revised scales can be applied to new entrants without bring¬ 
ing into use any such complicated methods. 

3.6.2'. We have stated that the existing pay scales at the Centre can 
with slight modification be made to fit into two different patterns. In 
the first pay pattern as stated in the Chart No. 1 vide 3-6.1. above : we 
had attempted to rationalize the existing pay scales by having only. 31 
pay scales. We have also suggested that further simplification can be 
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achieved as the Chart No. II of the same para. However, we would em¬ 
phasise here that the principle of ‘equal pay for equal work’ can be achiev¬ 
ed adequately only if we re-classify the service structure both at the Centre 
and in the States in accordance with the suggestions we have made in 
regard to position classifications. By so doing, it is possible to offer a 
more rationalised and suitable model pay plan in which the number of 
existing pay scales, with slight alternations in their minima and maxima 
and rate of increment can be reduced to 12 grades only. We have ex¬ 
plained this pay plan at length in the Chapter IV. However, we have 
reproduced below the various pay scales which fall in this pay plan. 

Pay Plan 

Grade i ; 70—i—75—EB—i biennial—80—EB—2—90 

2 

Grade 2 : 90—3—105—EB—3 biennial—120—EB—4—140 

Grade 3 : 140—5—165—EB—5 biennial—175—6—193—EB-6-205—7—226—EB— 

”2 ~2, T" 

7 

^240 

Grade 4 : 240—10—290—EB—10—300—I5(biennial)—360—EB—15—375—25—5^0 

f 2~ 22 

(biennial) 

Grade 5 : 500—30—590—660—EB—40—700—EB—40—820—EB—40—900 

2 2~ 2 

Grade 6 : 900—50—1000—60—ii8o—EB—60—1300 

2 

Grade 7 : 1300—60—1600. 

Grade 8 : 1600—100—2000. 

Grade 9 : 2000—125—2500. 

Grade 10 : 2500—125/2—2750. 

(biennial) 

Grade ii : 3000. 

Grade 12 : 3500. 

Pay Research Unit 

3.6.3. A pay research Unit should be established in the Central Per¬ 
sonnel .Agency to give guidance in the matter of evolution of pay scales 
for both the Centre and the States. The pay policies evolved should be 
such as to ensure that they secure and maintain the best qualified and 
competent personnel necessary for an effective and efficient Gov¬ 
ernment service, that as far as possible the salaries fixed for 
Government employees are comparable with those paid in the private 
sector for the same levels of work and that every employee is paid no more 
than what is warranted by the nature of his assignments and the degree 
of competence with which he performs them. 
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It is obvious that in suggesting three pay structures, namely the first 
which reduces the existing several pay scales into 31 scales of pay; the 
second, which covers the existing pay scales in 17 scales and the third 
which recommends only 12 grades of pay to embrace the entire civil ser¬ 
vice employees in the country, we are only trying to indicate the process 
of transition to serve as a suitable guide to those, who would work in the 
proposed pay research unit. This unit, however, would have continuously 
to apply itself to the problems of salary administration, from time to time. 

Recommendations for Action (14) 

3.6.4. We therefore recommend; 

(1) With suitable adjustments in the present salary structure re¬ 
duction in the number of scales now in force, uniformity in 
the pay scales applicable to comparable posts should be 
brought about. 

(2) A Pay Research Unit should be set up in the Central Per¬ 
sonnel Agency. It should apply itself continuously to the 
task of streamlining the salary administration and of periodi¬ 
cally reviewing the pay scales for the Centre and the States. 
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Chapter IV 


PCWITION CLASSIFICATION: AN ESSENTIAL TOOL FOR BETTER 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 

The process of classification 

4.1.1. We now turn to describe an essential tool of bureaucratic re¬ 
organisation, namely, “position classification”. It is a system of classify¬ 
ing posts in public services on the basis of similarities in respect to the 
essential character of their duties and responsibilities and consequent quali¬ 
fication requirements. In other words, position classification requires iden¬ 
tifying and describing the different kinds of work in an organisation, and 
then grouping the similar positions (that is, the posts) together under 
specific job titles. 

Two types of classification of jobs 

4.1.2. It is well known that classification is a process of grouping ob¬ 
jects alike in one or more characteristics in classes, e.g., classification of 
foods in grocery stores, books in libraries, chemicals, plant families, etc., 
in the sciences. There can, however, be several criteria for classification. 
Since things are alike or different in more than one respect, they lend them¬ 
selves to classification on more than one basis. All over the world, the 
Government posts have been classified by two well-known methods. The 
first is the traditional way, in which public servants are classified in a hie¬ 
rarchical order, according to their rank, in a sense, as in the Army. Tire 
classification of the British “Treasury Classes”, to which the classifica¬ 
tion of the Indian Public Services offers a close parallel, is a good illus¬ 
tration of classification by the rank system. Here, we have a classification 
system which has established the principle of a broad division of work not 
on the basis lof recruiting persons for individual positions, but on the basis 
of dividing the work of Government into large blocks for which persons 
taken from particular stages of the national education system are judged 
to be best suitable. However, we have to remember that in Britain to-day, 
the “Treasury Qasses’ constitute a microscopic minority compared to the 
bulk of civil servants who belong to various other classes, such as the pro¬ 
fessional, scientific and the “departmental classes”. 

4.1.3. The other method is more sophisticated method by which the 
■posts in the Government are classified according to ‘position’ where a posi¬ 
tion connotes a group of current duties and responsibilities assigned by 
competent authority, requiring the full-time or part-time employment of 
oOe p 0 r$on. 
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Definitions of terms 

4.1.4. As ‘position’ has been defined as the work consisting of th& 
duties and responsibilities assigned by competent authority for performance 
by an employee lor an ofi&cer. It is necessary to lay down In writing what 
is to be done and how it is to be done in respect of each portion. Posi¬ 
tions that are comparable are brought together into a common group 
called ‘class’. The term ‘class’ or ‘class of positions’ is made of positions 
which are sufficiently similar as to (1) kind or subject matter of work* 
(2) level of difficulty and responsibility, and (3) the qualification re¬ 
quirements of the work, so as to enable similar treatment in personnel and 
pay administration. A ‘grade’ is used to denote all classes of positions 
which (although different with respect to kind or subject matter of work) 
are sufficiently equivalent as to (1) level of difficulty and responsibility, 
and (2) level of qualification requirements of the work to warrant the 
inclusion of such classes of positions within one pay range. The term- 
‘series’ represents classes of positions similar as to specialised line of work 
(for example, civil engineer, accountant, geologist, etc.) but differing ii> 
difficulty or responsibility of work, or qualification requirements and there¬ 
fore differing in grade. 

What position classification means 

4.1.5. Each position should be placed in its appropriate class under 
the position classification system. Each class should be placed in its- 
appropriate grade. Thus, we bring together positions which are alike or 
very closely allied into a class. Positions in a class are closely comparable 
in duties, responsibilities and needed qualifications, and can be dealt with 
as a unit for a number of personnel, budget and organisational purposes- 
We bring together into class series all the classes which are in the same 
occupational group. Classes in a series form a logical promotion pattern 
and define the hierarchy of responsibility for that occupational group. We- 
have one more logical grouping, that of grade- We bring together into a gibde- 
all classes, regardless of occupation, which are of comparable responsibi¬ 
lity. Grades form a logical grouping for the setting of pay scales. 

Process of position classification 

4.1.6. A position classification involves the following steps: 

(1) Collection of information concerning— 

(a) the duties of the position, viz., the tasks ordinarily assign- 
ed to the incumbent; 

(b) the responsibilities of the position, the degree or amount of 
supervision under which the work is performed, the extent 

to which the exercise of independent judgment is required^ 
etc.; and 
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(c) the knowledge and skill necessary for adequate performance 
of the duties of the position. 

(2) Grouping the positions into ‘classes’ on the basis of their 
similarity in terms of duties, difficulties and responsibihties— 
i.e., distribution of positions into 'pccupations like accoun¬ 
tants, engineers, typists, etc., and then breaking each of them 
down into the various grades, levels, or zones of equal difficulty 
and responsibility. 

(3) Preparation of the standards or specifications for each class 
of positions to indicate its character, define its boundaries and 
to serve as a guide in allocating individual position to the 
class. The factors taken into consideration are knowledge 
and skills required to perform the work, decisions that have 
to be made, variety and scope of the work, intricacy, latitude 
in determining tasks and priorities, originality required, con¬ 
trol and supervision by others, consequences of actions taken, 
responsibility for planning, responsibihty for work of others, 
etc. A ‘class series’ is formed by arranging the classes in the 
same occupation (say civil engineers) in an order, (say 
junior civil engineers, senior civil engineers, chief civil engi¬ 
neers, etc.) 

(4) Adoption of the position classification plan through a Central 
Personnel Agency which will promulgate the class standards, 
allocate the position to classes and provide for hearing appeals 
on allocation., 

Advantages 

4.1.7. The advantages arising out of position classification arc that it 
enables: 

(1) the prescription of qualification requirements for posts on the 
basis of the duties and responsibilities; 

(2) treatment alike in matters of selection, remuneration and other 
employment processes for posts which are similar or compar¬ 
able in respect of their duties, difficulties and responsibilities; 

(3) motivation of employees to work elTectively and productively; 

(4) an orderly development of career pattern uninhibited by un¬ 
warranted restrictions and barriers; and 

(5) facilitation of organisational planning. 

Further, this system helps in the achievement of the following; 

(a) by the use of standard class titles it establishes uniform job- 
terminology; 
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(b) it facilitates 'by requiring definition and description of duties 
the fixation of responsibility in each post and the functioning 
of the officer oriented system; 

(c) it serves to bring to light the areas of duplication, inconsis¬ 
tence (and the like in the work process; 

(d) it facilitates the framing of the budget and requirements of 
staff in precise terms; and 

(e) it furnishes job information upon which the content of orien¬ 
tation and other training methods can be based. 

Class series distinguished from services 

4.1.8. The concept of ‘class series’ is different from that of ‘service’ 
in the following respects. A ‘class series’ is commonly limited to a single 
occupation as, for example, geologists, economists, engineers, etc., while 
‘service’ may extend to more than one occupation. Any employee who 
fulfils the qualifications required for the job can move from one ‘class 
series’ to another without hindrance. In a ‘service’ such a mobility is not 
permitted. A ‘class series’ describes the posts while ‘service’ is an attri¬ 
bute of the persons. Persons doing similar work have same title descrip¬ 
tion of their duties in a ‘class series’. Persons having same titles may 
do very different work under the ‘service’ classification. Promotion pros¬ 
pects and fixation of pay, etc,, ate uniform under the ‘class series’ siystem 
unlike under the ‘services’. The qualifications for holding posts in a 
‘class series’ concept are derived from the duties attached to the post un¬ 
like under the concept of ‘service’ structure. An employee in the lower 
grade is a logical candidate for advancement in the ‘class series’. But 
this is not the invariable practice in the system of ‘service’, as the posts 
in the higher grades may be reserved for certain ‘services’. 

The two systems compared 

4.1.9. Modem position classification does not accept the traditional 
■notion that environmental background and general educational attainment 
by themselves make a person qualified enough to handle any and every 
kind of job in the Government. It is thus a science of administrative 
specification and requires that specific skills and knowledge be prescribed 
and accepted for each ‘level’, ‘post’ or ‘position’ in the public service. 

4.1.10. The main theme of position classification system, therefore, is 
“fitness for the job is the thing”. As a contrast, in our system the theme 
now is : “Your service, your rank and your seniority are the things 
that matter. Your knowledge, education, skills, aptitude, ability—all come 
next”. Position classification thus tries to classify public services on the 
basis of a uniform job language. In position classification system the main 
objective is to lay foundation for equitable treatment to the public employees 
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by the accurate definition, orderly arrangement, and fair evaluation of 
positions of each employee in the public services. 

Defects of the present system: 

4.1.11. Characteristics of a system which does not follow a position 
classification plan. —An administrative system which is not based on the 
position classification scheme shows some peculiarities of its own. Of these 
easily noticeable are the anomalies of rank and pay. Such a system would 
require too many rules and regulations. It may be too dilatory and time- 
consuming with low productivity and output. Employees under such a sys¬ 
tem are not getting adequate rewards and compensations and little job 
satisfaction. Their chances of promotions would be few; and the general 
loss of morale very high. 

In such a system there will be no recognition of the scope for use of 
specialised skills: everyone would be thought as good enough for any kind 
of duty. Its training programme would also correspondingly be of a gene¬ 
ral and non-specific nature. Its officials will have generic titles and their 
performance is bound to be very erratic. In fact, such a system is not in 
possession of an adequate tool for measuring performance. 

Some examples can help us to illustrate the points mentioned; in them one 
cannot miss certain peculiar features where, consciously or unconsciously, 
an exception has been made here and there, to the intelligent and rational 
grouping of duties, positions, and pay plan. In such a system we will find 
cases (a) where there is no correlation of a person’s educational quali¬ 
fications to the job he is performing; (b) where he would bear some title 
which would not give any meaningful idea as to the actual work he is doing; 
and (c) where persons would get paid differently for doing the same work. 
We have given a number of examples to point out the irrationality in the 
present pay scales in paragraph 3.5.14. The following are additional exam¬ 
ples. 

Example /.—In country X, truck drivers in the Road Department are 
called labourers and paid Rs. 10 a day. Truck drivers in the Sanitation 
Department are called Sanitation Foremen and paid a monthly salary of 
Rs. .286. An employee with the title. Building Manager, is actually work¬ 
ing as Private Secretary to a Mem'oer of the Board of Supervisors. There 
are seven entirely different positions called Clerk with salaries ranging from 
Rs. 180 to Rs. 540 a month. Country X does not have a functional posi¬ 
tion classification plan. 

Example 11 .—Id a Government of India Department there are three 
officers all designated as Deputy Secretary, and they were doing the same 
kind of job. But they have been brought on deputation from three different 
services: say Indian Administrative Service, Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service and Indian Revenue Service. Each one of them is drawing salary 
239 M. of H.A.—6 



which is different from the other, although they have put in the same nnm* 
her of yeiars of service in the Government.* Clearly, the designation Deputy 
Secretary does not indicate the functional aspect of their work, and since 
they are drawing dissimilar pays, the Department does not have a position 
classification plan. 

Example III .—The Government of India employs nearly 2,000 Section 
Ofllcers which is the first supervisory level at the Central Secretariat. 
Whereas each person in this group has been given the same job title, the 
incumbents do not possess the same qualifications and experience. All of 
them are not recruited by the same test of ability either. 

Further, even if officers designated as Superintendents (which Section 
Officers are) are performing identical supervisory duties, they would not 
hold a similar gazetted status, if they were working in an attached office, 
e-g. A.G.C.R. or, in any of the provincial secretariat. Clearly, the class 
title of Superintendent or a Section Officer, is misleading, and does not 
include all officials who should normally be classified on the basis of an 
equitable assessment of similar duties, difficulties and functional characters 
of a ‘position’. Such a classification cannot help us in developing for such 
officers a meaningful training programme, either. Clearly, therefore, under 
such a personnel system we are not functioning with a position classification 
scheme. 

Example IV.—In the Government of India there are Research Officers 
working in the Planning Commission, in the Legal and Treaty Division, 
in the External Affairs, in the Legislative Department and in the Defence 
Ministry. These officers do have a functional title. It is also clear that 
their professional job is to carry out research. It is also clear that they 
would, perhaps, possess similar educational background in their respective 
disciplines. But these officers do not enjoy the same service privileges, and, 
they are placed in dissimilar pay scales. Clearly, the classification of this 
category is unsound; it lacks clarity and is inconsistent with the criterion 
of equal pay for equal work. Also, this dissimilarity would create diffi¬ 
culties in the matter of an orderly career development resulting in job dis¬ 
satisfaction and loss of morale. 


♦There is another interesting rule (Office Memorandum issued by the Ministry of 
Finance (Department of Expenditure'lt;ide F. No. 3(26)-Est. Ill /57 dated the 4th September 
1957I according to which, “In the case of an officer of the Centra! Services, Class I, the 
special pay should be so regulated that the total of pay plus special pay does not exceed 
that which would be admissible in the same post to an officer of the Indian Administrative 
Service with corresponding seniority/length of service. In reckoning seniority/len^h of 
se''vi'e for this purpose, any pe-iod of past service in Class I including the service in the 
Emergency Cadre in Class I should be taken into account. Past service of any other kind 
should afs^ be taken into account to the extent that credit is given for it in the parent service 
concerned for senioriiy”. 
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Designat on Department/Ministry Pay scale Class 


Sr. Research Officer . . External Affairs Rs. 700—1250 I 

Research Officer . . Planning Commission Rs. 400—950 I 

Research Officer . . Legislative Department Rs. 700—900 I 

Sr. Research Officer . . Defence Rs. 700—1250 I 

Research Officer ; . External Affairs . Rs. 350— 8od II 


Clearly, this mode of classifying the skill of reseiarch does not foUbw the 
principles of position classification. 

Example V .—In Railways the designation Booking Clerk is suggestive 
enough of the duties of its incumbent. But a Booking Clerk placed in 
Class Ill has three different pay scales, e.g-, Rs. 150—5—170—8—240; 

Rs. 150—5—175—6—205—EB—7—240; Rs. 110--4- - ISO—EB—4— 
170—5—180—EB—5—200. This is a negation of the principles of posi¬ 
tion classification, since, to have a rational personnel system we should 
either have a different designation corresponding to each pay scale, or, we 
should have specific classification of the incumbent’s position. 

Example VI .—It has been noticed that a change in the organisation of 
work can also bring about a change in the conditions of service and pay 
scales, even if the officers bear the same occupational title and discharge 
similar responsibilities and duties. For example, a stenographer having 
the same educational background and technical competence will be paid 
at higher rates if he works in a Ministry, but would be paid at a lower rate, 
if he happens to work in an Attached office of the same Ministry. Not only 
this, even in the same Ministry or a Department the pay scales of the posts 
of a Stenographer differ with the status of the officers with whom the Steno¬ 
grapher is working. If ‘X’ attached with a Deputy Secretary, moves to a 
vacancy with a Joint Secretary, he will draw pay on a higher scale. Here 
his classification changes not because he acquires higher skills or qualifica¬ 
tions, but because he is working with an officer of a higher status. Such 
a system is, therefore, not following a position classification plan. 

Example Vll .—The following is an example of a somewhat complex 
regulation which is used in the process of pay fixation. It reads as follows: 

“It has been decided in consultation with The Comptroller and Audi- , 
tor General that where a person goes from post ‘A’ in his parent 
department, to a post ‘B’ elsewhere and reverts to post ‘C’ in his 
parent department, and post ‘C’ is higher than post ‘A’ but 
, not higher than ‘B’ the pay in post ‘C should be fixed under 

F.R. 22-C. with reference to the pay in post ‘A’, if the pay sp 





fixed is more advantageous than the pay fixed, under the 
normal rules, with reference to his 'pay in the post ‘B’.” 

In a position classification plan, there would not be such complicated 
pay fixation rules; and there will be no necessity for such complex formulae. 
A man moves to the position for which there is already an assigned salary. 
Pay fixation takes little time and it can be easily understood by both the 
employer and employee. 

4.1.12. In brief, the drawbacks in our present system may be sum¬ 
marised as below: 

(1) Our system is amorphous. It recognises only very vaguely the 
necessity of linking qualification requirements, etc. with the job. 

(2) Civil servants are divided status-wise, let us say, horizontally, 
into Class I, Class II, Class III and Class IV. 

(3) They are again grouped into two categories—again horizon¬ 
tally—gazetted and non-gazetted. [We have already recom¬ 
mended the abolition of (2) and (3)]. 

(4) They are also divided vertically, servicewise, ias the I.A.S., etc. 

(5) There is the assumption that people appointed to a Service are, 
by virtue of their appointment, fit for the jobs they are entrust¬ 
ed with. 

(6) Our classification system does not define the contents of any 
job in detail. It also does not spell out qualitatively or quanti¬ 
tatively what is expected to be done, and against which stand¬ 
ards the performance of an incumbent can be measured. 

(7) It does not help in building up scientific standards on which 
adequate selection, training, placement, promotion, transfer, 
or career development may be organised. 

(8) It serves as the basis for determining only such incidental 
administrative tasks as the calculations of travelling allowance, 
leave admissibility, super-annuation allowance and similar 
matters. 

Other countries jollowing position classification: 

4.1.13. The system of position classification first devised in the U.S.A. 
is now being used in almost every country in the world, including Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New-Zealand, Philippines, Thailand and Japan. 

The Canadian experience: 

4.1.14. The Canadian experience should interest us in India since ad¬ 
ministration in both these countries started with a common British back¬ 
ground. The interesting questions are why Canada abandoned the rank 
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classification and, instead, took to position classification and what its 
essential features are. 

In Canada, the civil service classification system had its origin in the 
study submitted by Arthur Young and Company of Chicago to the Canadian 
Parliament in 1919. That was then time when there was strong public 
sentiment in favour of bridling patronage. The merit system, which was 
intended to relate appointments and promotions to cjualifications for the 
work to be performed rather than to political or other favour, required a 
system of classification which would accurately define each position. Since 
its inception in 1919, this system of position classification has been adminis¬ 
tered by the Canadian Civil Service Commission with considerable success. 
The present condition in India is in many ways analogaus to that m Canada 
in 1919. 

The needs of public administration 

4.1.15. To-day public administration at the Centre and in the States is 
a highly technical and specialised business. In any of their organisations, 
there is a great need for defining precisely the skills and knowledge requir¬ 
ed for each position or post, however small or high it may be. Although 
the Indian personnel system has undergone some changes, it is still basically 
similar to that established prior to our Independence. It is designed to 
produce a Civil servant more concerned with form than with substance. 
An officer today should be capable of dealing effectively with both. For 
this it is necessary that in each administrative agency hereafter we should 
study the duties, difficulties and responsibilities of every post in order to 
determine the knowledge, skills and abilities required for the post. This 
has to be done for all posts from Secretary to the Lower Division Qerk 
and a specific set of work norms evolved to enable a qualitative evaluation 
of job performance. All this would mean that employees, hereafter, could 
be placed only in such positions for which they are well qualified and best 
suited. Position classification necessitates, among other thmgs, makins cWar 
to each employee what his official duties and responsibilities are. And once 
we use position classification as an every-day tool of good management, we 
will run the administilat'on in terms of specific needs, specific qualifications 
and specific achievements. Thus, it is intimately linked with conceo*^ of 
efficiency. There is, therefore, an immediate need to abandon the general 
and broad categorisation of personnel now in force. 

Broad categories not sufficient in Modern Public Administration: 

4.1.16. Advocates of the rank oriented system may ask “what is the 
harm if the present broad and general categories are retained? In Indian 
administration we do make use of the principles of position classification 
while making a selection of the scientific personnel. It is not possible to 
adopt rigid classification categories and class titles. Instead, one has to 
take recourse to more- flex’ble t’tlcs and broad general categories such as 
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scientists, engineers, technical officers. And if these general class titles are 
good enough to describe the technical personnel, then what is wrong with the 
broad general administrative categories and titles, as they are being used 
to-day under the rank system? Cannot they be retained also?”. 

4.1.17. The nature of any classification plan is largely determined by 
the use which one wants to be made of it. If it is for recruitment and 
selection of individual with broad basic abilities who are later to receive 
extensive in-service training on the job, we can use broad classes. But if 
the need is to select persons with highly specialised knowledge and skills 
and if there is little or no training to be given to the employees subsequent 
to their appointment, we must have smaller groupings or narrow classes. 

Broad classes mean fewer classes and therefore fewer examinations to 
provide eligible lists. In addition, tests can be general, instead of on highly 
.specialised subjects. It is usually easier to recruit for general rather than 
highly specialised skills. On the other hand, the employees selected from 
an eligible list for a broad class will very often require considerable training 
before he can fully perform a specialised assignment, but he may be able 
to work very well in a more general assignment. If the name to be selected 
from a list is limited to only one, for a particular position, a list prepared 
on the basis of a broad class vill not be of much help. Even if more than 
one name were to be selected, there may be problems if the class is too 
broad. This becomes a particularly serious matter under a system of pro¬ 
motion by competitive examination. This factor must, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered in deciding the breadth of classes to be used. What is needed by 
Indian Administration, could be provided under a position classification 
plan: Firstly, most work in the entrance level posts and in lower level posts 
is specialised. The higher the level of the job, the more general it usually 
is. Therefore, an Indian position classification plan should provide many 
specific classes in lower grades; a fewer classes in the higher grades. 

4.1.18. In so far as the use of class titles are concerned, a good title 
has three characteristics: 

(1) it should be de.scriptive of the type of work; 

(2) it should indicate relative class level or rank; and 

(3) it should be as short as possible. 

Without the logical grouping of similar positions under meaningful titles, 
the legislative body cannot really know what it is appropriating money for. 
With meaningful titles, tax-payers, employees and administrators can 
have a meeting of minds on these matters. Qassification surveys have often 
reveialed titles which have no relation to the duties performed: In some 
cases, ‘high sounding’ titles (e.g-, Senior Analysts) have been used for 
routine work resulting in excessive salaries and waste of public funds. 
Sometimes employees with ‘unimportant sounding’ titles e.g., Head Clerks) 
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have important but un-recognised responsibilities and consequently unfairly 
low pay. 

Brotad general titles like Deputy Secretary, Under Secretary, Section 
Officer, etc., do not help management in arranging a meaningful develop¬ 
ment of the employees-training programmes for special skills that they need 
nor do they help to organise an imaginative career development plan. All 
these can be achieved by adopting the position classification system. Such 
a change-over will enable us to pay greater importance to specialisation 
through training and imaginative placement policy. 

Our suggestions: 

4.1.19. We give below a short description of the various grades in 
Indian bureaucracy under the position classification scheme we have in 
mind; A scheme of position classification can well form part of the enact¬ 
ment under Article 309 which we have recommended in paragraph 5.1.19. 

Grade 1 fRs. 70—1—75—EB—80—EB—i—90) may include 
classes of positions where a minimum reading or writing ability not exceed¬ 
ing a pass in the middle school examination may be required. The positions 
like Sweepers, Farash, Peon, Messenger, Porter, Gardener, Bottle Washers 
in laboratories, unskilled workers like Helpers in a factory, etc. may fall 
in this grade. 

Grade 2 (Rs. 90—3—105—EB—3/2—120—EB—4/2—140) may in¬ 
clude the positions like Daftry, Carpenter, Black Smith, Wireman, Machine 
Operator, Postman, semi-skilled worker in a factory, those who do very 
simple routine work performed by persons at present in Lower Division 
Clerical Grade, such as receiving, diarising and despatching dak- 

Grade 3 (Rs. 140—5—165—EB—5/2—175—6/2—193—EB— 
6/2—205—7/2—226—EB—7/2—240) may include the persons perform¬ 
ing such duties as typing, indexing papers and files, simple accounting 
duties, such as preparing pay, travel and contingent bills, purchase and 
accounting of office stationery and equipment, etc. The educational quali¬ 
fications required for such positions may be a pass in the matriculation 
examination. The skilled workers in factories may be included in this 
grade. Typical posts include those who perform slightly difficult work of 
the present Lower Division Qerks, and the work of the present Upper 
Division Clerks, Mechanics, Cabinet Makers, Sub-Overseers of Buildings, 
Sub-Inspectors of Telegraphs, Telephones, Booking Clerks in Railways, Post 
Office Clerks, Telephone Operators, etc. 

Grade 4 (Rs. 240—10—290—^EB—10/2—300—15/2—36(I-—EB— 
15/2—375—25/2—500) may include the positions the educational quali¬ 
fications required for which may be a pass in !a degree course in humani¬ 
ties, arts or science, diploma course in technical subjects or its equivalent. 
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Persons performing duties such as analysis and processing of cases, noting 
and drafting, etc., supervision of skilled trades, and of office workers, etc. 
may fall under this grade. Typical posts are Assistants, Technical Assis¬ 
tants, Research Assistants, Hindi Assistants, Scientific Assistants in the 
Secretariat and other offices. Engineering Supervisors, Overseers in the 
Public Works Department, Telegraph Masters, Inspectors of Police, Ins¬ 
pectors of Excise, Tehsildars, etc. 

Grade 5 (Rs. 500—30—590—35—660—EB—40/2—900) may com¬ 
prise of positions involving the supervision of office work, inspection and 
scrutiny of operative and administrative offices, scrutinising and editing of 
notes, disposal of cases, planning and designing of construction of roads, 
simple buildings and bridges, etc., reseach work of some importance in 
professional scientific or technical fields, etc. Typical posts are Section 
Officers, Assistant Executive Engineer, Junior Scientific Officer, Accounts 
Officer, Junior Research Chemist, Assistant Surgeon, Assistant Surveyor 
of Works, Sub-Divisional Officers, Assistant Commissioners in States, As¬ 
sistant Collectors in States. Assistant Superintendent of Works, Assistant 
Superintendents of Police in States, etc- 

Grade 6 (Rs. 900—50—1,000—60—1,180—EB—60/2—!,300) may 
comprise of position involving difficult and responsible work of technical 
supervisory or administrative nature requiring specialised training and 
experience and intimate knowledge of a specialised and complex subject 
matter, with latitude for the exercise of independent judgment under general 
administrative or technical direction. Typical posts will include District 
Officers, Deputy Commissioners and Collectors in some States, Executive 
Engineers, Branch Officers, Deputy Directors, Senior Scientific Officers, 
Under Secretaries to Government of India, Deputy Secretaries to State 
Governments, Superintendents of Police in some States, etc. 

Grade 7 (Rs. 1,300—60—1.600) may comprise positions involving 
very difficult and responsible work, technical, supervisory or administrative, 
requiring considerable specialised training and experience and leadership 
abilities with wide latitude for exercise .of independent judgment under 
administrative or technical direction. Typical posts will include Superin¬ 
tending Engineers, Deputy Heads of Departments, Deputy Secretaries to 
Government of India, Joint Directors, Joint Secretaries to State Govern¬ 
ments, Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, etc. 

Grade 8 (Rs. 1,600—100—2,000) may comprise positions involving 
work of unusual difficulty and responsibility, technical supervisory or ad¬ 
ministrative, requiring extensive experience, training and leadership abilities 
with wide latitude for exercise of independent judgment under administrative 
or technical direction as incharge of an organisation comprising of more 
than one division or a somewhat similar organisation with a complex assign¬ 
ment. Typical posts may include the Heads of Directorates in charge of 
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small Attached or Subordinate offices. Joint Heads of Departments, Secre¬ 
taries to some State Governments, etc. 

Grade 9 (Rs. 2,000—^125—2,500) may comprise of positions involving 
work of outstanding difficulty and responsibility, technical, supervisory or 
administrative, requiring extended training and experience and demonstrated 
leadership abilities and exceptional attainments, with very wide latitude for 
the exercise of independent judgment under administrative or technical 
direction. Typical posts may include Heads of medium-sized Dapartments, 
Heads of medium-sized Attached and Subordinate offices, etc. 

Grade 10 (Rs. 2,500—125/2—2,750) may comprise of “positions in¬ 
volving work of outstanding difficulty and responsibility, technical, super¬ 
visory or administrative, requiring considerably extended training and 
experience and outstanding leadership abilities and attainments with unusual 
latitude for the exercise of independent judgment under general policy 
directions, as the Head of a Wing in a Ministry or Department of the 
Secretariat or in an equivalent organisation, or a Coi'ptoration, etc. where 
the scope, complexity and difficulty of the ac ivities carried on are of a 
high order. Typical posts may include Joint Secretaries to the. Govern¬ 
ment of India, or Heads or Deputy Heads of fairly big departments or 
Attached offices or Subordinate offices, outside the Minis'ry, Commissioners 
of Divisions in the States, Chief Secretaries to State Governments, etc. 

Grade 11 (Rs. 3,000) may comprise of positions the duties of which 
are to serve as Head of one or more Wings of a Department or Ministry 
or an equivalent organisation where the s-^ope, complexity and degree of 
difficulties of the activities carried on are of a very high order and where 
the work may be of technical, administrative or supervisory nature of 
exce'ptional difficulty and resoonsibility and of great sigmficance to the 
nation requiring extended training, experience and exceptional leadership 
abilities and attainments. Typical posts may include Additional Secretaries 
to the Government of India in a Ministry or Department or some Heads 
of very important Attached or Subordinate offices outside the Ministry, 
etc. 

Grade 12 (Rs. 3,500) may comprise of the positions the duties of 
which are to serve as a Head of a Ministry or Department or an equivalent 
organisation where the scope, comolexitv and degree of difficulties of the 
activities carried on are exceptional and where the work mav be of techni¬ 
cal, administrative or supervisory nature of outstanding difficulty and res¬ 
ponsibility and of great significance to the nation requiring extended train¬ 
ing and experience and outstanding leadershio abilities and attainments. 
Typical posts may include Secretaries to the Government of India in a 
Ministry or Heads of very imoortant Attached and Subordinate offices, or 
Corporations, etc, outside the Ministry. 
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4.1.20. The above descriptions have been given here broadly as guide¬ 
lines only for working out detailed and accurate classes. The description 
of classes may have to be, suitably modified by Government, based on a 
detailed review of the contents of the jobs and other relevant factors. 


4.1.21. We have felt that with twelve grades, we can cover the entire 
range of posts and services in the Central as well as the State Governments, 
thus ensuring for once uniformity in the whole of the country. Each 
grade will have its own pay scales. The result is that just twelve pay 
scale.s will cover the entire civil service and these will replace hundreds of 
pay scales now in force. (It may be mentioned that in U.S.A. they have 
only eighteen pay scales for the majority of the Federal Civil Service per¬ 
sonnel). One effect of these scales is to do away with the automatic 
promotion to the higher grades obtaining at present in the case of the All 
India Services (vide the decision by the Supreme Court in Wadhwa’s case— 
S. C. No. 423 referred to in paragraph 3.5.4.) and in the case of nearly 
all Class I services who get a sudden jump from Rs. 510 p.m. to Rs. 700 
p.m. The case of Wadhwa, referred to, was on the point whether selection 
by merit was involved in promotion from the junior scale to the senior 
scale in the All India Services and the Supreme Court held that there was 
no principle of selection by merit involved at all in such promotions. We 
feel that there is no justification whatever for the continuation of these 
privileges which guarantee promotions to the higher services automatically 
without any consideration of merit. 

Special pay scale for specialist.'; 

An exception may be made in the case of civil servants who arc a few 
in numbers, and are specialists in highly technical fields and who cannot, 
tlierefore, be transferred from their posts. For such 'people we may have 
a 25 years’ or even 30 years’ time-scale of pay which enables them to kee’p 
pace with civil servants elsewhere in regard to the promotions they can 
normally expect in their respective departments. 

4.1.22. In Annexure IV we have given, for facility of reference, some 
details about the practice adopted in Canada and U.S.A. in regard to posi¬ 
tion classification. (Also see Annexure XII). 

Installing a Po.sition Classification Scheme 

4.1.23. A position classification scheme takes time to develop and 
Instal. How long it will take depends on the energy with which the 
programme is pushed, and the number of analysts who are trained and 
assigned to conduct the studies and prepare the reports. There are a 
number of steps that must be undertaken. 
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STEP 1—LEGISLATION 

As a major new personnel policy, a positioa classification scheme 
shall be based on a clear legislative mandate. Because the legislation will 
affect all Ministries and Departments, the drafting of the legislation 
should be 'preceded by a series of meetings and discussions with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the staff unions and service associations and key ofi&cials 
from the Ministries and Departments to explain the purpose of the proposed 
scheme, the role of the Ministries and the. Departments, and the effect of 
the scheme once it is adopted. With the reactions of the Ministries and 
Departments fully known, the Union Law Ministry' should be asked to draft 
legislation under the provisions of Article 309 of the Constitution which 
could then be circulated for informed comments. The revised draft could 
then be cleared through the Cabinet to Parliament. Similar steps should 
be taken by the States in regard to their servants. 

STEP 2—PREPARATION 

Immediately following the passage of the classification legislation, a 
Classification Cell under the Central Personnel Agency should be estab¬ 
lished. To the Cell should be recruited persons with training or experience 
that has given them a wide knowledge of occupations. They should be 
trained in position classification by studying the Indian organisations that 
have job evaluation schemes and by studying the Canadian and U.S. 
Governments’ position classification systems and similar systems elsewhere. 

As soon as the Qassification Cell staff is trained, it should develop 
comprehensive plans for the installation of position classification in the. 
Government. The plans should include, a schedule of operations, tentative 
regulations, definitions of grades, and examples of common classes. They 
should be circulated to the Ministries and Departments for comments. 
Representatives from all Government unions and employee associations 
should be required to discuss them and their written comments should be 
obtained shortly after these discussions. 

The Ministries and Departmen's would then select persons on their 
staff in the Personnel Branches who will be assigned to make the first 
classification study. These persons should be sent to a training course 
conducted by the classification cell in the methods and techniques of posi¬ 
tion classification. While this training is eoing on. the members of the 
Cell should prepare and publish the tentatitve regulations, written instruc¬ 
tions on how to prepare class and class series descriptions, and a time 
table. 


STEP 3—SURVEY AND TMPT.EMFNTATTON 

The Personnel Branch would circulate to all employees in their 
departments questionnaires asking for descriptions of their work Super- 
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visors would be asked to comment on the accuracy of the employees' 
Statements. 

The Personnel Branch would assemble the job descriptions so as to 
bring together those with comparable duties. In some cases, it would 
be necessary to refer back to the employees concerned for obtaining further 
clarification of their duties and the flow of work to and from them. Using 
the definitions of grades, the Personnel Branch would then describe in 
writing the classes and class .series which they have discovered in their 
departments. These drafts would be reviewed by the Personnel Branch 
and forwarded to the Classification Cell. 

As the tentative class and class series descriptions are received from 
the departments and Ministries, the Classification Cell would give first 
attention tio classes found in all departments, such as purchasing officer, 
stenotypist, diarist, etc. The Cell would prepare a new tentative standard 
for these classes based on the data forwarded to them and release these to 
all departments for further comments and suggestions. Some of these 
standards might require meetings of representatives from all Ministries and 
Departments to discuss issues that are raised by the coniments. 

Next in priority would be he class descriptions for jobs found in most 
but not all Ministries and Departments. They would be revised and 
circulated in the same manner. 

As soon as members of the Oassification Cell have ready revised class 
standards covering a significant 'percentage of the Government’s 
employees, it will prepare and publish a .schedule for putting these info 
effect; the date by which the departments shall assign posts to such 
classes and the date bv which the pay scales for such posts shall apply. 
The Personnel Branches of the Ministries and Departments will then 
'proceed to allocate to these approved classes such posts as properly fit 
them. They will notify each employee affected of the allocation, the 
date it is to take effect and the procedures for obtaining a review of the 
decision. A representation about tb^ allocation of a post should be heard 
in the Ministry or Department bv th. Personnel Branch and forwarded, if 
necessary, to the Classification Cell for action. 

While this activity is going on in the Ministries and Departments, the 
Classification Cell should be reviewing classes with significant number of 
employees who are found in only one or a few departments. These 
should be processed and dates for putting them into effect set in a similar 
manner. They will, however, go into effect at dates later than the more 
numerous and widespread classes. The Classification Cell will now be 
left with a number of classes with a few or even one employee in them. 
Bv sampling these, the Cell will decide whether or not the Personnel 
Branches have been classifying the position correctly and whether they 
need further training in writing class descriptions and in allocating them 
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to grades. The Classification Cell will delegate, to the Personnel Branches* 
the power to allocate classes to grades upto a certain maximum. (For 
example, with 12 grades the Cell might authorize allocating responsibility 
up to the 9th or lOth grade). The Cell would then proceed to assign 
classes in the top levels to grades and notify the departments of their 
action. 

STEP 4—MAINTENANCE 

The Cell would now publish its regulations on the classification scheme 
and standards for classes which affect all agencies or a significant number. 
Personnel Branches would allocate new posts to appropriate classes and 
grades subject to post audit by the Classification Cell. 

Cell staff would continue to review classes in which only few posts 
are to be found and proposals for new classes. The Cell staff would 
also now begin its inspection process. 

Members of the Cell would go in turn to each Department and 
Ministry after giving wide publicity. They would, on arrival, receive 
complaints and suggestions from both the employees and the departmental 
officers. They would also sample the allocations made by the Personnel 
Branch of the Ministry. For example, they might review every tenth post 
to determine the accuracy of the allocation. Any errors in classification 
would be noted and an order issued by the Cell requiring that it be pro¬ 
perly allocated by a specified date. Unless an appeal was made by the 
employee or the Ministry, the action would be final. Appeals 
would be heard and action taken by the Personnel Branch. A 
second appeal ro the Cell should be provided. 

4.1.24. We understand that a Team of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration have undertaken an empirical study of the Department of 
Family Planning in the Ministry of Health, wi.h the object of determining 
to what extent the concepts of position classification can be introduced 
in Government organisations and the extent to which the existing practices 
and procedures in the existing classification system could be improved by 
application of these concepts. 

During the course of their survey of the Department of Family Plan¬ 
ning, about 165 positions were studied and analysed as to their job 
contents, difficulty and complexity of nature of work involved, supervisory 
and non-supervisory responsibility at the various levels and the qualifi¬ 
cation requirements of the jobs. The relevant data were obtained 
through a mixed process of questionnaire and interviews. 

As a result of this survey they are reported to have found that:— 

(i) the job descriptions in relation to the subject and the work 
assigned to particular positions had not been drawn clearly 
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and comprehensively and the job description in the manuals 
were too sketchy and did not spell out clearly all ihe duties 
supposed to be performed and the responsibilities devolving 
upon each 'position and the inter-relationships of the various 
positions in the Department. 

(ii) Officers with the same designations {e.g., Assistant Com¬ 
missioners) were performing jobs of very different nature, and 
their pay scales were also different, though the responsibilities 
involved were supposed to be of a comparable level; 

(iii) the designations of the posts did not reflect the job content; 
that in most cases the technical assistants, for example, were 
performing duties not dissimilar to that of Upper Division 
Clerks; and, 

(iv) that in the present system lines of responsibility and autho¬ 
rity were not clearly drawn. 

The l.I.P.A. Survey Team are understood to be engaged on the work 
of evolving a set of classes drafting clear-cut job-specifications and the 
determination of grade responsibilities and the corresponding qualifica¬ 
tion requirements for each grade for the Department of Family Planning. 

This is a fruitful line of study for the, I.I P.A., which will help Govern¬ 
ment to a considerable extent. We would suggest that on the comple¬ 
tion of this work the l.I.P.A. should, in the light of the findings of the 
Survey Team, take up further research studies, so that the results of their 
studies would help Government in their task of introduction of position 
classification in all Ministries and Departments, as recommended by us. 
(Also see Annexure XII). 

Recommendations for action (15). 

4.1.25. We, therefore, recommend as follows:— 

(1) All jobs under the Central and State Governments held by 
full-time civil servants should be classified on the basis of 
levels of similar or comparable difficulty, responsibility and 
qualification requirements so that the prineiple of equal pay 
for substantively equal work is observed and the differences in 
the rates of pay paid to different employees are in accordance 
with the substantial differences in levels of difficulty, respon¬ 
sibility and qualifications requirements of the work, and in 
accordance with the contribution of the employees to the 
efficiency and economy in the service. 

(2) The entire range of posts and Services under the Central and 
State Governments can, on the basis of the above classifica¬ 
tion scheme, be covered by twelve grades, each grade with 
its own scale of pay. 
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(3) An enactment under Article 309 of ihe Constitution should 
be undertaken for introducing the system of 'position classifi¬ 
cation for all positions in the Government services. 

(4) The Central Personnel Agency should have a Cell staffed 
with competent and trained officers to implement the, position 
classification. 

(5) A scheme to train officers in the methods of classification 
should be made and implemented. 

(6) The Indian Institute of Public Administration and similar 
institutions should be asked to assist the- Government in 
this task by undertaking special research projects. 

Pay Plan. 

4.2.1. We, have attempted to evolve in the pay plan below a model 
pay plan indicating the pay scales appropriate to the various grades. In 
drawing up this model we have endeavoured to follow the existing pattern 
of pay scales with minimum modifications, keeping in view the following 
objectives: 

(1) to pay higher remunerations for more difficult and more 
responsible jobs; 

(2) to provide comparable pay scales in all departments and 
offices for com'parable work; 

(3) to motivate employees for greater effectiveness and produc¬ 
tivity; 

(4) to reward employees according to their proficiency and to 
enable them to move, to higher positions according to their 
abilities and merits; and 

(5) to provide remuneration which will attract and retain the 

outstanding and capable among them. 

We have not gone into the question of relativity between the scales of 
pay in Government and those outside Government. 

PAY PLAN 

Grade I: Rs. 70—1—75—EB—1/2—80—EB—2/2—90. 

Grade 2: Rs. 90—3—105—EB—3/2—120—EB—4/2—140. 

Grade 3: Rs. 140—5—165—.EB—5/2—175—6/2—193—EB 

6/2—205—7/2—226—EB—7/2—240. 

Grade 4: Rs. 240—10—290—EB—10/2—300—15/2—360— 

EB — 15/2—375—25/2—500. 

Grade 5: Rs. 500—30—590—35—660—EB—40/2—900. 
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Grade 6: Rs. 900—50—1,000—60—1,180—EB—60/2—1,300. 

Grade 7: Rs. 1,300—60—1,600. 

Grade 8; Rs. 1,600—100—2,000. 

Grade 9; Rs. 2,000—125—2,500. 

Grade 10: Rs. 2,500—125/2—2,750. 

Grade 11: Rs. 3,000. 

Grade 12: Rs. 3,500. 

The scales do nov overlap and as a result pay fixation becomes a 
simple matter. At higher levels the length is purposely made short. 
Long scales are .desirable in lower grades where promotion opportunities 
are limited. In higher grades it is not a sound policy to prescribe long 
scales as they encourage complacency in persons appointed permanently 
to these grades, they being sure of reaching a comfortable maximum by 
mere '^(assage of time. In these positions where high pressure of work 
has to be maintained and important questions of administration are dealt 
with daily, short grades act as good incentives for better performance. 
Promotion policy should be such that the really competent persons are 
enabled to get promotions from one grade to another higher grade even 
before reaching the maximum in the lower grade. It may also be laid 
down that the standards for promotion shall be made clear to all employees, 
so that they may take steps to prepare themse’ves by obtaining the 

requisite education, training or experience. In the first four grades 

where there will be a large number of em'ployees, it is inevitable that 
many employees will stay in their grade until they reach the maximum 
of the pay scale. Personnel Ofiicers should bestow special attention on 
such employees as they approach the maximum, to encourage their 
development and preparation for further advancement. In the interests 
of efiSciency, such persons should reach the minimum standards pres¬ 
cribed before their advancement to the next grade. The permission to 
cross the efficiency bars ptovided in the scales of pay should be granted 
only after careful scrutiny and assessment, and not as a matter of course. 
We have suggested biennial increments after the first five annual incre¬ 
ments in the scale, so that an official who has been found below tlie 

standard of efficiency, should gCi increments after every two years only. 
But for those who are found to satisfy the standard of efficiency required 
in the post, the Personnel Officers should allow the increment on an annual 
basis at all stages. Thus the majority of the Government servants would 
be granted increments annually. By this device it may not always be 
necessary to invoke the provisions of the disciplinary rules for maintain¬ 
ing the prescribed standard of efficiency. In order to ensure unifomity 
in the scales of pay obtaining in the Central Government and the State 
Governments, the latter should also adopt these same grades as far as 
possible. We consider this as a major recommendation of our Team. 
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4.2.2. For facility of reference we ^ve below the 18 scales of pay 
from Bureau Director to Messenger in U.S.A.: 

U.S. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Schedule of Annual Salary Rates within Grade or Class. 
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We understand all States in the U.S.A. have classihcation plans, 
minimum coverage is for agencies receiving federal grants for health, wel¬ 
fare, children's programmes employment security, civil 
Most of the States have State-wide ‘pay plans based upon the classification 


of job.s. 

4.2.3. We have not indicated the financial effect of the adoption 

of the pay plan suggested by us as model. It may mean a sizeable 
increase of expenditure if -applied to the existing strength of establishment; 
but we envisage that the introduction of the position classification will 
have, the effect of rationalising the workloads and should definitely result 
in location of surplus personnel which , we estimate to the extent qf thuty 
to forty per cent in the total strength of Government staff in many 
ments. Many jobs which arc now over-paid should also be classified in 
the a'ppropriatc grade resul'ing in less expenditure in due course if and 
when these jobs are assigned to the future entrants, although the c.xisting 
incumbents may have their present pay protected. 'Wc have already 

239 m! of H.A.—8 
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suggested that the disposal of surplus personnel should receive urgent 
attention of Government. It should be possible to accommodate the 
greater part of the surplus staff against the increasing demand for addi¬ 
tional staff for expanding activities of Government, without resorting to 
fresh recruitment. 

Staff Re-adjustment 

4.2.4. We realise that the revised pay plan cannot be implemented 
abruptly in one step, as it first envisages classification of all the positions 
in Government on a scientific basis which the Central Personnel Agency 
would have to undertake. As stated before, classification of position 
will, no doubt, result in location of redundant posts and surplus 
personnel. The deployment of the surplus staff may raise implications on 
account of the existing service conditions and the relevant laws, rules and 
regulations. No doubt, reduction in rank might cause legal difficulties, 
but there is no legal objection to a post being abolished bona fide on the 
ground of redundancy or on some similar ground. When an officer is 
appointed to a higher post on an ofiPciating basis, the appointment is 
ordinarily made temporarily with a view to seeing whether he is suitable 
for the post. If Government find him unsuitable and therefore revert 
him to his original post held by him substantively, there cannot be anv 
question of reduction in rank within the meaning of Article 311(2) of 
the Constitution. Likewise, when an officer is reverted to a lower post 
substantivelv held by him on the abolition of the higher post held bv him 
in an officiating capacity, there is no question of reduction in rank within 
the meaning of the said Article. When a post is abolished, that virtually 
amounts to discharge of contract and the officer cannot have anv claim 
against the Government, whether he holds that post in a substantive capa¬ 
city or in an officiating capacity. As a practical step, we suggest that 
where the changes proposed to be made adversely affects the conditions 
of service of the existing persons, and where legal difficulties 
are likely, they may be allowed to retain their existing conditions 
of service so long as they are continued in service. It may. 
however, be stated that though there is some difference of 
opinion amongst the High Courts on the subject, the prenonderating view 
is that the alteration of conditions of service can be made bv rules to the 
disadvantage of a Government servant and that there is nothin'? in the 
Constitution guaranteeing a Government servant the same conditions of 
service which were offered to him at the time of his recniitment. How¬ 
ever, tiiere can be no objection to the alteration of conditions of service to 
the disadvantage of a Government servant by a law enacted by Parliament 
or a State Legislature. 

4.2.5. We suggest further that recruitment to the various ‘services’ 
in the Government should hereafter be made in such a manner that legal 
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doubts are avoided and no vested right for any particular ‘service’ is 
created as at present. For this purpose, it may be laid down that it is 
not necessary to specify, as done at present in the recruitment rules, that 
a particular ‘service’ is entitled, as a matter of right, to be considered for 
promotion to certain particular higher posts encadred in the ‘service’. It 
may be sufiScient to stipulate that recruitment is made to a particular grade 
and there are posts in hi^er grades under Government for which the can¬ 
didates recruited may, along with others, be considered on the basis of 
their suitability. That is to say, the prospects and promotions assured 
in advance in the way it is done now m the recruitment rules should be 
discontinued. 

Recommendations for action (16) 

4.2.6. We, therefore, recommend: 

(1) Appropriate pay scales for each grade should be prescribed for 
the twelve grades evolved in the position classification scheme. 
Thus, twelve pay scales would cover all the posts and services 
under the Central and State Governments, resulting in uni¬ 
formity in the whole of the country, and r^lacing the hundreds 
of pay scales now in force. Even though increments in many 
of these pay scales are provided biennially, after the first five 
increments, they should be allowed annually to those who 
reach the prescribed standard of efficiency in work. 

(2) Each existing permanent civil servant may be given an option 
to retain his present scale. The future recruits (both tempo¬ 
rary and permanent) must all come under the new scales, as 
a result of the position classification. 

(3) The rules and conditions of recruitment of Government service 
should be modified to suit the new service conditions and pay 
structure. 
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Chapter V 

CONDUCT RULES AND DISCIPLINE 

Conduct Rules and Fundamental Rights 

5.1.1. By and large conduct rules now in force are based on what they 
were in 1947. They continue to exist under Article 313 or derive autho¬ 
rity now under Article 309 of the Constitution like other conditions of 
service. 

5.1.2. The present state of the conduct rules is not at aH satisfactory. 
Some of them were not in conformity with fundamental righ'^s guaranteed 
by Article 19 of the Constitution and a number of court rulings have struck 
down rules which came to be challenged. Patchwork attempts had been 
made from time to time, as exigencies came up, to give new form to the 
rules. But these revisions have not been of much help. To meet serious 
situations occasioned by breaches of discipline Governments have been 
stampeded into imposing new measures such as the recent U.P. and 
Mysore State ordinances against strikes (later passed as Acts) and the 
Central Government’s Police Forces (Restrictions of Rights) Act of 1966. 
These last-minute measures have not been of much help. Undeniably, 
discipline is on the wane and this has contributed in no small measure to 
the inefficiency in the disposal of Government work. 

5.1.3. Civil servants are entitled to fundamental ri^ts in the same 
measure as any other class of citizens. Restrictians placed on their con¬ 
duct must satisfy the same limitations of law-making as a^pplicable to 
any citizen or class of citizens or even to the Press. To cite extreme 
instances, if as in the case of Superintendent of Central Prison Vs. Lohia 
(A.l.R. 1960, S.C. 633), the Supreme Court held that a citizen had the 
right lo advise people not to pay taxes, a civil servant might urge that 
same right in that same measure, although a conduct rule seeks to 
prevent him from doing so. A court of law may not, however, agree with 
this and may regard a restriction in this respect as reasonable. If again, 
criticism of a Minister (and therefore, of the Government also) or a 
slogan against a Minister was held to be within the bounds of the fundar 
mental rights of a citizen in the case of Kartar Singh Vs. State of Punjab, 
AIR 1956, S.C. 541, it may be urged that such utterances by a civil 
servant might also be within bounds, in spite of a rule of conduct which 
asks him not to do so. 

5.1.4. Rules of conduct are ultra vires the Constitution if they do not 
satisfy the limits of restrictions specified in clauses (2) to (6) of Art. 19. 
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Situations might arise in which the present day rules of conduct might 
be so held to be ultra vires. In the oft-quoted case, Kameshwar Prasad 
Vs. State of Bihar, A.I.R. 1962, S.C. p. 1166, the Supreme Court observed, 
by way of example, that mere wearing lof badges or a silent assembly out¬ 
side office hours could not be held to be punishable. But these and 
similar acts might have the effect of undermining discipline. It may be, 
added that the Supreme Court also observed; “By accepting the contention 
that the freedoms guaranteed by Part III and in particular those in Art. 
19(1) (a) apply to the servants of Government, we should not be taken 
to imply that in relation to this class of citizens the responsibility arising 
from official position would not by itself impose some limitations on the 
exercise, of their rights as citizens.” Thus according to the Supreme 
Court itself some special limitations on the exercise of Fundamental Rights 
by civil servants can be imposed consistently with the requirements of 
Partm. 

5.1.5. It is of course correct to say tliat the rule which was struck 
down in Kameshwar Prasad Fs-. State of Bihar, was not precise. It 
imposed a blanket ban on all demonstrations and was clearly not sensible 
even as a rule of conduct and, further, the rule was vaguely worded. But, 
to quote an example, anyone will concede that the Conduct Rule No. 9 
of the Central Civil Services (Conduct) Rules, 1964 which restrains a 
civil servant from criticising Government policy in a manner which embar¬ 
rasses the relations of the Central Government with another State is a 
most sensible rule of conduct. The test of the applicability of this rule 
to a civil servant cannot, however, be in any way different from the test 
of the applicabffity of that same rule to a citizen who is not a civil servant. 
There can then be countless situations embarrassing to Government or 
involving adverse comment or effect on Government policy as a result 
of breaches of this rule; but these breaches may not be covered by the 
relevant conduct rule when put to the, test. In this coimection we may 
refer to Krishnan Vs. Central Telegraph Office (1954) 58 CWN 1926, 
decidejd by the Calcutta High Court in which ‘embarrassing’ Government 
by adverse criticism was held to be too vague. 

5.1.6. The main difficulty is that while Government looks at the 
conduct rules from the point of view of discipline, the Courts would look at 
them only from the point of view of individual rights, and reasonableness 
of the restrictions. So long as the Constitution gives practically the same 
rights to civil servants as to any other citizen or class of citizens, this 
vagueness may operate to the detriment of the conduct rules. In the 
Kameshwar Prasad case, the Supreme Court observed: 

“In the first place, we are not here concerned with any rule for 
ensuring discipline among the police force.”, 
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“If one had to consider the propriety of the i.impugD.ed) ruie as 
one, intended to ensure 'proper discipline apart from the hmita- 
tions on law making in a Government servant and in the 
context of the other provisions made for the making of repre¬ 
sentations and for the redress of service grievances, and apart 
-from the limitations imposed by the Constitution there could 
be very httle doubt nor would it be, even open to argument 
that the rule now impugned was both reasonable and calculated 
to ensure discipline in the Services and in that sense conducive 
to ensure efficiency in the Service.” 

But the limitations are too wide: the Constitution seems to confer a 
measure of protection on civil servants which, by the mere fact of the 
continuance of the Conduct Rules alter 1947 was, perhaps, not anticipated 
at the time of the enactment of the Constitution. 

5.1.7. In the same case of Kameshwar Prasad the Supreme Court point¬ 
ed out the difference between American and Indian standpoints Rom which 
it may be probably inferred that our Constimtion confers more rights on 
civil servants than was, perhaps, ever intended; the Court observed with 
reference to the American decisions placed before it: 

“As regards these decisions of the American courts it should be 
borne in mind that though the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States reading ‘Congress shall make 
no law.. . .abridging the freedom of speech....’ appears to 
confer no power on the Congress to impose any restriction on 
the exercise of the guaranteed right, still it has always been 
understood that the freedom guaranteed is subject to the 
police power—the scopie of which, however, has not been 
defined with precision or uniformly. It is on the basis of the 
police power to abridge that freedom that the constitutional 
validity of laws penalising libels, and those relating to sedition 
or to obscene publications, etc. has been sustained. The resul¬ 
tant flexibility of the restrictions that could be validly imposed 
renders the American decisions inapplicable to and without 
much use for resolving the questions arising under Art. 19(1) 
(a) or (b) of our Constitution wherein the grounds on which 
limitations might be placed on the guaranteed right are set 
out with definiteness and precision.’’ 

The last sentence of the above paragraph in fact spells out Government's 
problem awaiting solution. The, limitations imposed by the Constitution, 
therefore, make the drafting of an effective set of rules of conduct and of 
discipline very difficult. No one would of course suggest a blanket ban 
on demonstrations or on speech or on expression as was done by the 
impugned rule of Bihar in the Kameshwar Prasad’s case. But a set of rules 
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which can steer clear of clause (1) of Art. 19 would, it appears, have to 
be quite elaborate and would even then exclude a large area of behaviour 
which would be lawful and which would yet undermine disci^pline, such 
undermining being the result, often, of the cumulative effect of actions and 
of repetitions of actions which individually are trivial and innocuous. 
This IS a situation which Governments of the future cannot afford to face 
with any confidence or complacence. 

5.1.8. The Supreme Court has held in Golak Nath’s case in February 
1967 that Parliament has no power now to amend Part III of the Consti¬ 
tution so as to take away or abridge the fundamental rights conferred by 
the said Part, which includes Art. 19. It would seem, therefore, that 
rules of conduct have to be framed to the best possible advantage within 
the Mmitations as they exist under Art. 19, although no set of such rules 
howsoever elaborately framed may be either perfectly satisfactory or ade¬ 
quate. 

5.1.9. In the course of our enquiries we had occasion to interview many 
senior oflicials in the States. The opinions expressed were over-whelm- 
ingly* in favour of the curtailment of fundamental rights to the extent neces¬ 
sary in the interests of discipline and, therefore, of order and efficiency. 
Yet, there is a very strong body of opinion which dreads the very thought 
of touching fundamental rights. In our own Study Team, opinion is sharp¬ 
ly divided. Shri R. S. Gae, Secretary to the Union Ministry of Law, Shri 
R. L. Gupta, Principal of the Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad 
and Shri R. S. Khandekar, M.P., are firmly and very decisively opposed 
to the idea of curtailing the fundamental rights of civil servants. In the 
country too there is this sharp cleavage of opinion. The recent Supreme 
Court ruling in Golaknath’s case and the hopes as well as apprehensions 
given expression to thereafter bear this out. In this connection we are en¬ 
closing the copies of the letters from Shri R. S. Gae to the Chairman of 
the Study Team in Annexure V. 

5.1.10. A way out has to be found. The Chairman of our Study Team 
and Shri Dharam Yash Dev and Dr. M. S. Patel, Members of our Team 
are strongly of the view that fundamental rights should be curtailed to the 
extent necessitated by the enforcement of reasonable rules of conduct and 
discipline in so far as civil servants are concerned; they are ini fact in 
favour of a more positive ban under Art. 33 (by amendment of the same) 
rather than a ban under Art. 19. 

5.1.11. We have felt that in these circumstances we should discuss 
here in detail not only the extent of repair possible without amendment of 
Art. 19 or 33 of the Constitution but also the alternative remedy of 
amending the Constitution. 



Ill 

5.1.12. In recent years—or one might say in recent months—^indisdpUne 
has taken many forms. Officers have been surrounded in their office rooms 
by ‘gheraos’ under circumstances which amount to wrongful confinement or 
wrongful restraint, an offence punishable under the Indian, Penal Code. The 
nature of ‘gheraos’ has recently been considered by the Calcutta High Court 
which has defined a ‘gherao’ as the physical blockade of a place or a person 
or persons. The Court has further held that “while ‘gherao’ is not an 
offence as such, it becomes an offence when it is accompanied by a wrongful 
restraint or confinement, or accompanied by assault, criminal trespass, 
mischief to person or property, unlawful assembly and various other criminal 
offences used as a coercive measure”. ‘Gheraos’ in this form constitute 
offences for which swift action both under the criminal law and as a 
disciplinary measure can and should be taken. It is gratifying to note that 
demonstrations in the form of ‘gheraos’ are now on the decline. Noisy 
demonstrations have taken place in offices, court rooms, and in streets or 
public places and these have assumed the character of “public nuisance- 
some of which may be punishable as offences under the Indian Penal Code 
or under the various Police Acts. Public property has been damaged by 
acts which again come within the definition of ‘mischief’ under the Indian 
Penal Code and therefore, punishable under that code. 

5.1.13. Many infringements can no doubt be dealt with as cases under 
the Indian Penal Code in the Courts of magistrates. But this procedure is 
beset with some disadvantages. Firstly, in the case of a civil servant who 
is not removable from his office except by the sanction of the President or 
the Governor and who is accused of an offence even though not committed 
by him while acting or purporting to act in the discharge of his duties, the 
civil servant may find it possible to delay the process of law inordinately by 
invoking the provisions of Section 197 of the Criminal Procedure Code and 
claiming prior sanction of the Government under that section for his 
prosecution. There have been several such instances. Secondly, the 
procedure prescribed for criminal cases is itself elaborate and time con¬ 
suming, often defeating the purpose of the law, and it is understood ffiat 
this aspect of the matter is at present under the consideration of the Union 
Law Qjmmission. Thirdly, prosecutions in Courts cannot have the 
immediate effect of toning up discipline which summary punishments on the 
spot by departmental officers can have (in the same way as punishments 
awarded for contempt of court by the courts concerned themselves have). 
Fourthly, in spite of clear instructions from Government, the power of 
suspension of civil servants in cases of the type under consideration is not 
duly and properly invoked. Immediate suspension of civil servants, convic¬ 
tion of a few cases of indiscipline in criminal courts and consequent removal 
or dismissal of such servants woidd appear to be some of the effective ways 
of enforcing discipline in the civil services. 
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5.1.14. The remedy will, therefore, lie in replacing the present set of 
conduct rul^s by, a set of provisions which precisely define breaches of 
conduct and of disciphne in the way “pubhc nuisance” and “mischief” are 
defined in the Indian Penal Code; in the way breaches such as “unbecoming 
conduct” etc. are defined in the Army Act, the Navy Act or the Air Force 
Act and in the way strikes etc. are defined in the recent Ordinances/Acts 
in U.P. and Mysore in regard to strikes. These rules should also specify 
the punishments which could be imposed for each breach as in the various 
Acts referred to above. 

5.1.15. The present provisions for enforcing and maintaining discipline 
are, we may say, perfunctory. They are what they were in 1947 when 
governmental functions were comparatively very simple. One set of rules 
—the Conduct Rules—lays down what are breaches of discipline. And a 
totally separate set of rules—the Classification, Control and Appeal Rules— 
lays down the punishments which can be awarded and the machinery for 
holding the enquiries. Technically and legally, the lightest punishment of 
warning and the severest one of dismissal can be awarded in any case 
howsoever trivial or heinous. (The Chief Secretary, Madras mentioned to 
us a case of a teacher with 30 years’ service dismissed for failure to obey 
an order of transfer just a few months before he was due to retire, when 
a representation from him against his transfer was pending.. In Kerala we 
came across a case of an Officer suspended because his telephone was used 
by his wife for her insurance business). 

5.1.16. This brings us to the recommendations in the 93rd Report of 
the Estimates Committee (Third Lok Sabha) in regard to action taken 
under Article 309 by the Central and State Governments. The Estimates 
Committee observed that even though sixteen years have elapsed since the 
Constitution came into force. Government are sull relying on the proviso 
to Article 309 which was intended to be a transitional provision and have 
not brought before Parliament the necessary legislation.” We quote below 
in full the recommendations of the Estimates Committee and the Govern¬ 
ment’s reply 

“Serial No. 20 in Appendix XU” Para 39 oj the Report. 

(i) The Committee note that, even though sixteen years have 
elapsed since the Constitution came into force. Government 
are still relying on the proviso to article 309 authorising the 
executive to make rules having the force of law which was 
intended to be transitional provision and have not brought 
before Parliament the necessary legislation. The Comnuttee 
recommend that Government should bring before Parliament 
as early as possible comprehensive legislation under Article 309 
regulating recruitment and all major terms and condition of 
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service of persons appointed to public services and posts in 
connection with the affairs of the Union, such as pay and 
allowances, leave, gratuity, pension, etc. so that Parliament 
may have an opportunity to consider them. 

(iii) The Committee also recommend that rules framed by Govern¬ 
ment in their discretion in pursuance of the provisions of the 
Constitution or any law made by Parliament governing service 
conditions of public servants should be laid before Parliament 
and there should be a Standing Commitee of Parliament which 
should scrutinise these rules and make a report to the House. 

REPLY OF GOVERNMENT 

fi) Legislation under Article 309 of the Constitution for regulating 
recruitment and conditions of service of Central Government 
employees. 

Article 309 of the Constitution provides two alternative modes for 
prescribing the method of recruitment and conditions of service 
of Government servants, namely (i) Legislation and (ii) Presi¬ 
dential regulations. Similar provisions arc contained in some 
other Articles of the Constitution. The legal position is that 
when the Constitution provides for two alternative modes for 
a eertain thing, it is not mandatory that one must be preferred 
to the other or that one is transitory or interim in nature and 
should be resorted to only for a limited period. The regulation- 
making power of the President of India under proviso to Article 
309 cannot thus be said to be transitory or short term .and it is 
not oblicatory on the part of Government to sponsor legislation 
for regulating the conditions of service of government servants. 

While the legal position regarding the enactment of legislation under 
Article 309 of the Constitution is as explained above, it is true 
that the public services in India have been largely governed by 
rules framed by Government. This arrangement facilitates the 
frequent changes that arc necessary in adjusting the administra¬ 
tion to the needs of a fast developing society. If each and 
every aspect of conditions of service of Government servants 
is bound down by detailed legislation enacted by Parliament, 
each minor change would require a new enactment and apart 
from being cumbersome and time consuming it Would 'also keep 
the management of the public services in the midst of political 
controversy. A simple and brief legislation of the. type of All 
India Services Act. 1951. can, no doubt, be contemplated and 
may be feasible, but it would still leave full rule making powers 
with Government the rules being laid bef'^re the House of 
Parliament. 
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The question really is whether there is any particular advantage, 
apart from that of Parliamentary scrutiny of rules and regula¬ 
tions in having a legislation. As already pointed out, while a 
brief lefdslation leaving full rule making powers wdth Govern¬ 
ment is feasible, much of the flexibility of management will be 
lost, once the conditions of service of Central Government 
employees come to be regulated by detailed legislation. How¬ 
ever, the recommendations of the Estimates Committee arc 
being brought to the notice of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission who may also like to examine in detail this im¬ 
portant aspect of personnel management. In the circumstances, 
at this juncture, the Government do not consider it necessary 
to enact legislation under Article 309. 

(iii) Rules framed by Government under the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution or under any law made by Parliament relating to public 
services to be laid before Parliament and a Standing Commb^ee 
of Parliament to scrutinise these rules and make a report to 
the Houses. 

In view of the decision of Government not to bring in legislation 
under article 309 of the Constitution to regulate the conditions 
of sendee of Central Government employees, the quesiton 
of placing the rules framed under Article 309 before Parlia¬ 
ment does not arise. If, on the advice of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission, a legislation is ultimately enacted, the 
rules would come before Parliament in the normal course.” 

5.1.17. Half the trouble in administering the present rules reearding 
discipline is because these rules—^the Conduct Rules and the Classification. 
Control and Appeal Rules—are too brief and too perfunctoi'y to be really 
useful. There are many loopholes in procedures regarding denartmental 
enquiries, regarding promotions and so on. Class I officers, for instance, 
have no right of appeal against certain punishments awarded in depart¬ 
mental enquiries against them. 

5.1.18. In this connection, we would quote at length the views of the 
Law Commission of India (p. 692, 14th Report). This quotation includes 
an extract from the Supreme Court’s judgment in K. S. Srinivasan v. the 
Union of India, A.I.R., 1958, Sup., p. 432:— 

“Another class of disputes in which the validity ot administrative 
action is frequently challenged in the courts are those in which 
Government servants seek redress for real or fancied violations 
of their constitutional safeguards or the breach of the rules 
regulating their conditions of service. 
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A large volume of case law has developed on this subject and the 
number of such cases are increasing. This is in part due to the 
growing complexity and unintelligibility of the rules which have 
led a judge of the Supreme Court to remark.... “no one can 
be blamed for not knowing where they are in this wilderness oi 
rules and regulations and coined words and phrases with highly 
technical meanings.” Instances are to be found in the Law Re¬ 
ports of many frivolous applications. In a number of cases 
the courts had, however, to intervene because it was found that 
clear injustice had been done as a result of a deliberate viola¬ 
tion of clear and mandatory provisions of the Constitution or 
the service rules. 

The problem presented by such petitions seeking redress in service 
matters deserves serious consideration. For the reasons already 
stated we do not favour a curtailment of the jurisdiction of the 
High Courts under Article 226. At the same time there is 
danger that if a large number of petitions of this kind continue 
to be filed, the High Courts may be turned into tribunals for 
deciding disputes between the Government and its employees. 

A simplification and re-drafting of the relevant rules is very neces¬ 
sary. In addition we would also recommend the establishment 
at the Centre and the States of an appellate tribunal or tribunals 
presided over by a legally qualified Chairman—and with ex¬ 
perienced civil servanfs as members to which can be referred 
memorials and appeals from government servants in respect of 
disciplinary and other action taken against them. 

The establishment of such a tribunal or tribunals will serve a 
double purpose. Apart from providing a speedy remedy in 
genuine cases of injustice, the existence of a speaking order 
drawn up by a qualified tribunal will enable the courts to reject 
all frivolous petitions summarily entertained and only those 
cases where their intervention is really necessary in view of 
the importance of the constitutional and legal points involved. 

There is also a vast field of administrative action in which an ad¬ 
ministrative authority mav contravene the law without oppor¬ 
tunity to the injured citizen to obtain redress, from any judicial 
authority for the unlawful action of the authority”. 

5.1.19. We would also mention in this context that a similar position 
is to be found in Article 105(3) of the Constitution under which privlleffes 
etc. of Members of Parliament are to be defined by law and “until so de¬ 
fined, shall be those of the House of Commons of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom....” Here also. Parliament has to legislate; but no law 
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has been enacted although 17 years have elapsed and Parliament is still 
depending on precedents set by the Parliament in England. It is felt that 
Article 105(3) aims at Parliament legislating on the matter of privileges 
etc. and that the dependence on the precedents set by the House of Com¬ 
mons in England is only transitional. It is understood that this question is 
at present under the consideration of Government. This then, further, sup¬ 
ports our view that the dependence on the transitional rule-making power 
in the Proviso to Art. 309 should now be terminated and that a law should 
be enacted by Parliament to replace all existing rules, regulations etc. 

It is high time, therefore, that legislation is introduced under the subs¬ 
tantive part of Art. 309 in place of the present dependence on the rule 
making powers under the proviso to that article which plainly is transitory 
in nature. It is, perhaps, desirable to have two enactments, one for disci¬ 
pline, punishment, enquiries and appeals and the other for other conditions 
of service, such as leave, gratuity, pay etc. The Army Act is a model 
thou^ it is not suggested that enactments regarding civil servants should 
be altogether similar to that Act. Elsewhere we have suggested changes 
in the set-up for departmental enquiries and appeals, promotions, pay 
scales, etc. These provisions should be incorporated in these enactments. 

5.1.20. It is necessary, of course, to ensure that the enactments are 
flexible and are not rigid cast iron structures. The enactments should leave 
provision for change to suit changing times by permitting substantial rule 
making powers. 

5.1.21. It would in fact be a good thing indeed if the rules are laid 
before Parliament so that Parliament may have the opportunity of consi¬ 
dering or reviewing them, even though there is no obligation to do so under 
the Constitution in the case of rule’s framed under the Proviso to Art. 309. 
It is now the usual practice to nrovidc for rules made under an enactment to 
be laid on the table of Parliament. 

5.1.22. We have accordingly thought it fit to place before the .Adminis¬ 
trative Refomrs Commission a draft of the legislation relating to discipline 
and other matters referred to in paragraph 5.1.19, which broadly sets oi-t 
several of our recommendations in this connection. The draft is included 
in our report as working draft oniv. All the members of the study team do 
not necessarily subscribe to th."' inferences of policy which may be drawn 
from the various clauses as they stand drafted in the Bill. This draft is 
given as Annexure to this Chapter. 

Qur draft is, therefore, only indicative of the form which such.legislation 
should take. Yet it sets out in inadequate details the requirements We have 
in view bf such an enactment, and incorporates all the relevant recommen¬ 
dations wc have made in this Chapter on this subject. The Act to be 
passed by Parliament should consolidate all provisions now current in 
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various rules, ordinances and enactments. For instance, the Act would 
include provisions such as those contained in the Mysore State Civil Ser¬ 
vices (Prevention of Strikes) Act, 1966, as also the now current laws re¬ 
garding essential services. It would also be in replacement of the disci¬ 
plinary provisions in the numerous sets of conduct rules in existence such 
as the Central Civil Services Conduct Rules, the All India Services Conduct 
Rules, the Foreign Services Conduct, Rules, etc. This will therefore 
lead to a radical simplification of the machinery for the maintenance of 
discipline and efficiency. (TTiese provisions in the now current conduct 
rules which do not relate to discipline but relate to other conditions of 
service should find their place elsewhere). Further, the Act would 
empower Government to deal with any emergency they may have to come up 
against in the future without being driven to the issue of hastily drafted 
ordinances or special enactments as hitherto. As things stand now. 
Governments are always under the dread of having to meet new situations 
for which they are not fully prepared; there would be “gheraos”, “work 
to rule” campaigns and the like which assume serious proportions. The 
draft suggested by us will, we feel, enable Governments to deal with any 
of such situations in the same way as the Army Act, 1950 etc. enables the 
Defence Ministry to deal with all similar possibilities or situations in the 
administration of the Defence Forces. 

The draft suggested by us includes penal provisions enabling posecu- 
tion of erring civil servants in criminal courts, in the way the U. P. and 
Mysore Anti-Strike Ordinances or Acts d"d and their successor enactments 
now do. There is nothing new in the idea of having one enactment which 
contains administrative provisions for enforcing discipline as also penal 
provisions for the launching of prosecutions in criminal courts. The Com¬ 
panies Act which regulates the business of limited companies contains do¬ 
zens of such penal provisions. The Acts governing municipalities and such 
other self-governing bodies also contain them. (See paragraph 6.1.27 for 
an instance.) The Armv Act, the Air Force Act, and the Navy Act con¬ 
tain such provisions. There is, therefore, no iustification for not having 
similar provisions in respect of civil servants. Qvil servants are no more 
privileged than those serving in the Defence Forces or those serving as 
Directors in limited companies or as members of self-governing bodies 

In this connection we would refer to the fact that the Central Govern¬ 
ment has already contemplated the necessity of having such an enactment 
for civil servants. With reference to one of the recommendations of the 
Santhanam Committee the Central Government had issued to all State 
Governments a draft of “The Public Serwees (Inauiries) Bill” under the 
Home Ministry letter No. 101/1/66-AVD of the 18th April, 1966. State? 
were requested to send their comments on that bill. It is understood that 
the mutter is still under the consideration of the Central Government. This 
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biU is good in so far as it relates to procedural matters, but is far short of 
the enactment we have suggested in our draft. 

It should be noted that the Central Government’s draft bill went so far 
as to include even employees of public sector undertakings. We agree that 
such employees should also come under an identical set-up. But our draft 
as it stands refers only to civil servants. Perhaps it is desirable to have 
a separate but similar enactment for those serving in public sector under¬ 
takings. 

5.1.23. One course may be, however, to recognise the fact that civil 
servants should not have the same degree of freedom as ordinary citizens 
or as the Press in regard to speech, expression and assembly, and that some 
curtailment of fundamental rights in relation thereto is necessary though 
some members of the Study Team have expressed a different view on the 
subject as observed in Para 5.1.9 above. The principle regarding curtail¬ 
ment of Fundamental Rights is recognised in Article 33 of the Constitution 
which permits Parliament to abridge, temporarily or permanently, to the 
extent necessary at any given time, any of the rights specified in Part III 
of the Constitution, but only in the case of the Defence Forces and some 
civil servants namely, the Police. 

5.1.24. The question then is whether the abridgement should come by 
way of an amendment of Article 19 or Article 33 of the Constitution. An 
amendment of Article 19 is contingent on several factors, e.g. of its being 
in the interests of public order; of its being in the interest of the general 
public; etc. etc. The Fundamental Right of speech and expression can be 
restricted under Article 19(2). But, while a ban on demonstrations can 
be imposed under Article 19(2) in the interests of public order, it cannot 
be imposed, however reasonable it may be, in the interests of the general 
public. [Other Rights, e.g. the right under Article 19(1 )(d) can be 
restricted in the interests of the general public]. 

There is a marked difference between “the interests of public order” 
and “the interests of the general public”. The former phrase will hold 
good for a situation wherein public order exists but yet a stage of im¬ 
minence of public disorder has been reached and may result in spontaneous 
outbreak of violence, perhaps when it is too late for remedial measures, 
whereas the latter phrase will hold good for situations which are free from 
tensions and consequently for which remedial measures could be devised 
wen ahead of breakdown of the peace of the land. While speaking 
in Parliament on 1st November, 1966 in connection with the Police 
Forces (Restriction of Rights) Bill, 1966, Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, 
the then Union Home Minister said: “Article 33 of our Constitution 
'provides that Parliament may by law determine to what extent any of the 
rights conferred by Part III of the Constitution shall, in their application 
to members of the forces charged with the maintenance of public order, be 
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restricted or abrogated so as to ensure the proper discharge of their duties 
and maintenance of discipline among them. In view of the restraint and 
sense of responsibility with which the members of the police forces had 
been conducting themselves, we had considered it unnecessary to sponsor 
legislation authorised by Article 33. We have, however, now come to the 
conclusion that it is in the public interest that such legislation should be 
undertaken, and we have accordingly decided to seek leave of the House to 
introduce a Bill for this purpose.” The Bill was passed into law by Parlia¬ 
ment in that same session—it could not have been, if, purporting to be 
under Article 19, it was to be considered from the point of view only of 
“the interests of public order.” 

5.1.25. As Government work is of paramount importance it is not only 
in the interest of public order but also in the interests of the general public 
that there should be a ban on ugly demonstrations by Government servants 
which may interfere with Government work or which may lead to progres¬ 
sive indiscipline amongst Government servants. Such a ban can be im¬ 
posed, however, if Article 19(2) of the Constitution is amended so as to 
permit restriction, but only on Government servants, “in the interests of the 
general public”. We may point out here that some senior ofBcers in 
Mysore in the course of a meeting with our Study Team suggested the 
addition of a new clause to Article 19 as follows: 

“(7) Nothing in this Article shall affect the operation of an exist¬ 
ing law, or prevent, the State from making any law, relating 
to the conditions of service of persons who are members of 
an All India Service or a Civil Service of the State or hold 
Civil Posts under the State.” 

We consider that this is too drastic and wide in nature. 

5.1.26. One mode to meet the situation is to amend Article 19(2) 
providing for “the interests of the general public” in place of “public order”. 
But such an amendment of Article 19 of the Constitution is not appropriate 
because restrictions on Fundamental Rights which are imposed under it 
appear to be intended for the community as a whole and not to particular 
sections such as Government servants. Nor is an amendment of Article 
19 helpful because the person whose rights are restricted (that is the 
Government servant) can challenge the adequacy of public interest assumed 
in the restriction in a writ petition under Article 32 or under Article 226. 
Further, restrictions under Article 19 cannot appropriately be issued in the 
interests of discipline in general or, to ensure performance of duties. 

5.1.27. An amendment to Article 33 of the Constitution can make the 
restriction absolute and not, as in the case of Article 19 contingent. 
Amendments to Article 33 will, therefore, be more appropriate. Further, 
Article 33 is set for application to specified categories of Government 
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strvants. And it is specifically and extensively there to “ensure the proper 
discharge of their duties’’ by Government servants to whom it applies and 
also for “the maintenance of discipline among them.” 

5.1.28. The fact that conduct rules were continued after 1947 in about 
the same form and force even after commencement of the Constitution 
suggest that Government deemed it proper to continue those rules without 
perhaps considering whether they would be strictly in conformity with Part 
III of the Constitution. In Article 33 of the Constitution the principle has 
been recognised that fundamental rights need curtailment—^not wholly and 
permanently, but to the extent necessary, from time to time—“in the 
interests of discipline and of proper performance of duties”, though at that 
time it was perhaps thought that it was necessary in relation to all defence 
forces and only some civil servants, viz-, police forces. If more civil servants 
were then not included ii the scope of Article 33, it was presumably 
because the conflict between conduct rules and fundamental rights wlas not 
foreseen at that time in its proper perspective. As the Supreme Court 
observed in the Kameshwar Prasad’s case while American Law had the 
advantage of flexibility, ours suffered from rigidity. Flexibility is essential 
in a changing society. With us change has been phenomenal and will con¬ 
tinue to be so for a long time to come. We cannot meet the new situations 
by wriggling inside a rigid structure. Some of the members of our Team, 
therefore, think it necessary that the principle in Article 33 should be 
extended to all categories of civil servants, while the other members are 
firmly and decisively opposed to this idea (please see paragraph 5.1.9). 

5.1.29. There is then no reason why we should single out the Defence 
and Police Forces for the purpose. Discipline is also necessary in the case 
of other civil servants. Loss of discipline in any sector will have the same 
damaging effect, though in some sectors, as, for instance, in the case of 
school teachers, the damage will be felt only after some lapse of time. 
Modern wars and modern procedures for the security and progress of the 
State require a high degree of effort and discipline from civil servants as 
existing in the case of the Defence Forces- 

5.1.30. Whether Article 19 or Article 33 is amended for the purpose 
aforesaid, the recent decision of the Supreme Court in Golak Nath’s case 
would seem to stand in the way of any such amendment. According to the 
majority decision. Parliament cannot now amend the provision of Part III 
of the Constitution in so far as such amendment fakes away or abridges any 
of the rights conferred by the said Part. Until this difficultv is resolved bv 
amending Article 368 or otherwise, the amendment of Article 19 or of 
Article 33 cannot be made by Parliament as contemplated above. It is 
understood, that a non-official bill for amendment of Article 368 is now 
under considefation before the Joint Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament. 
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5.1.31. But the compulsions of a changing society can be seen not only 
in the U.P. and Mysore Ordinances/Acts against strikes by civil servants, 
and in the legislation enacted after the Constitution came into force con¬ 
cerning “essential services”, but also in the very recent enactment by Parlia¬ 
ment, giving effect to the already existing provisions of Article 33 of the 
Constitution in regard to the Police Forces. In regard to civil servants it 
was hoped that the continuance of the conduct rules more or less in the 
form they were in 1947 would serve the purpose. But, while democracy 
has taken root in the soil of our country as is evident from the recent elec¬ 
tions to the Parliament and the legislatures a tendency is noticed in some 
quarters to lay more emphasis on rights (including fundamental rights). 
Amendment of Article 33 may probably be useful in focussing adequate 
attention to duties. 

Recommendations for action (17) 

5.1.32. (1) Our recommendation is that all current rules of conduct 
in the States and at the Centre as also the special acts passed as emergency 
measures, e.g., the Mysore State Civil Services (Prevention of Strikes) Act, 
of 1966, etc., and the laws regarding ‘public utility services’ etc.; should be 
replaced by a comprehensive enactment under Article 309 of the Con¬ 
stitution on the lines of our draft of the enactment appended. The Police 
Force (Restriction of Rights) Act, 1966, may, however, continue to be in 
force in regard to the Police. Subject to our observations in paragraph 
5.1.9, our draft bill is prepared on the assumption that Article 33 may 
have to be amended in respect <>f some more categories of civil servants. 
This is no doubt subject to our observations in relation to Golak Nath’s 
case referred to. 

(2) A similar bill will have to be enacted for the States also. All 
Tribunals now holding departmental enquiries should fit into the revised 
scheme. 

Training in Disciplinary Procedures 

5.2.1. As explained above, discipline has become so juristic and lega¬ 
listic in concept and procedure that it is difficult for the immediate super¬ 
visory authority without adequate training to direct or to handle matters of 
discipline in a proper way. It is, therefore, necessary to include in the 
training scheme a course to give a working knowledge of the disciplinary 
procedures for the higher supervisory staff. 

We recommend that all Class I officers, technical and non-technical, 
who are not now given such training should be given a training 
for three months as magistrates II and III class either in inde¬ 
pendent charge or as under studies during their probation 
period in order to enable them to have a good working know¬ 
ledge of the rules of evidence, tmquiry etc. Every civil servant 
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must be given a copy of all regulations in force relating to 
conduct and discipline and these should be a subject for the 
departmental examinations prescribed for promotion to super¬ 
visory posts. 

Disciplinary Tribunals 

5.2.2. An account of the disciplinary procedures is to be found in the 
various Classification, Contro'l and Appeal Rules which were adopted, 
almost as they were, in 1947. Changes have been made since, more 
especially, after the Report of the Santhanam Committee on Prevention of 
Corruption. Because the procedures prescribed in the Classification, 
Control and Appeal Rules were found to be inadequate, Government later 
found it necessary to introduce supplemental provisions. In 1947 the Pre¬ 
vention of Corruption Act was enacted under which investigations could 
be made by the Special Police Establishment- This Establishment later 
became a branch of the Central Bureau of Investigation established in April 
1963. Subsequently, mainly because of the recommendations of the 
Santhanam Committee, the Central Vigilance Commission was established 
alongwith similar units in the States. 

The Vigilance Organisation has done a good deal of work in the States 
as well as at the Centre. As, however, the need Was felt to deal more 
effectively with the delinquency in higher quarters, the Administrative 
Reforms Commission has now recommended the establishment of the 
Lokpal and the Lokayuktas at the Centre and in the States. 

The Classification, Control and Appeal Rules and the Conduct Rules 
turned out to be inadequate for dealing with delinquent officials for various 
reasons. Firstly, several of the Conduct Rules are rather sketchy and 
vague and thus came into conflict with fundamental rights. Our recom¬ 
mendations for rectifying this drawback have been outlined in paragraph 
5.1.32 above. 

Secondly, there was no machinery for preliminary investigation into the 
more serious breaches such as those of corruption, defalcation, etc. Simpler 
cases such as delays in disposal of work, insubordination and unbecoming 
conduct did not require any elaborate investigation before the formal com¬ 
mencement of departmental enquiries. But serious cases of corruption, 
conspiracy to cheat Government and so on were too complicated for the 
average supervisory officer to handle. Departmental enquiries in such 
cases failed because of inefficient marshalling of the procedural steps and 
of the evidence. 

Thirdly, disciplinary proceedings suffered from delay and from bad 
handling because under the Classification, Control and Appeal Rules, the 
enquiries could be held by supervisory officers who seldom had the 
necessary training either in the principles of evidence or of procedure or of 
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natural justice or in the conduct of enquiries. Most dapartmental enquiry 
cases failed because of non-observance or faulty observance of rules for the 
grant of reasonable opportunity of being heard to the officials charged. The 
only remedy for this state of affairs is in entrusting enquiries to officials who 
are adequately trained in the methods of recording evidence and generally 
in conducting proceedings of a judicial nature. Such intensive training 
cannot be given conveniently to each and every member of the supervisory 
staff in an office. Nor is there need to do so. In paragraph 5.2.1 we have 
said that all higher supervisory staff should be given general training in 
disciplinary procedures. While this is necessary as a part of the general 
training of the officers, the task of conducting departmental enquiries should 
be entrusted only to officers who have received more intensive training. 

We, therefore, recommend that where the volume of work in con¬ 
nection with departmental enquiries in each Ministry or De¬ 
partment or any group of offices or a region is sufficient, a 
separate wholctime officer fully qualified for conducting di-s- 
ciplinary proceedings should be appointed. He can be design¬ 
ated as a member of the disciplinary tribunal. The personnel 
of the disciplinary tribunals, may be designated ‘members of 
disciplinary tribunals’ who should be directly under the Vigil¬ 
ance Commissioners in the States and the Chief Vigilance Com¬ 
missioner at the Centre for administrative management so long 
as the ‘Lokayuktas’ and ‘Lokpal’ are not there for the purpose. 

If this is not considered practicable, they should be under the 
Chief Secretary in the States and the Cabinet Secretary at the 
Centre. All enquiries and trials against civil servants should 
be ‘in camera’. 

The officers holding disciplinary enquiries have at present no powers to 
compel production of documents or to compel attendance of witnesses or 
to examine witnesses on oath or affirmation, etc- These arc very essential 
powers for expeditious disposal of departmental enquiries. Our draft bill 
includes provisions in this respect. 

The appointment of disciplinary tri’ounals with whole time experienced 
and competent men to hold enquiries will lead to the elimination of the 
delay and the difficulties that are now the common features of departmental 
enquiries. We do not suggest any major change in the procedure already 
in force for these enquiries, but we propose that the disciplinary authority 
must accept the findings of the disciplinary tribunal. The principle accept¬ 
ed by the judicial system of the country, viz-, the judge and prosecutor- 
should not be the same, should also be extended to departmental procee¬ 
dings. This is the only way of creating and maintaining confidence in the 
disciplinary machineiy. This principle finds acceptance in Articles 103 and 
192 of the Constitution which lay down that the President or the Governor 
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shall act according lo the opinion of the Election Coniniission in regard to 
the fact of disqualification of a legislator. Our recommendations are that 
the personnel of the disciplinary tribunal should be selected from civil 
servants who have several years of experience as judges or magistrates or 
lawyers so that there can be no apprehension about any general fall in the 
standard of weighing facts and evidence in support of the findings. Besides, 
it is very fitting that senior experienced officials feel assured that their 
findings are respected and not subject to cursory treatment at the hands of 
the disciplinary authority. The punishment should be imposed by the 
competent authority and the appeal will go to the officer who should be 
specified for this purpose in the Schedule to the Act proposed by us. We 
have not prepared the schedules as they should be done by Government. 

Article 311 of Constitution 

5.2.3. The Committee headed by Shri K. Santhanam, M.P. was appointed 
by the Central Government to suggest, inter alia, the remedial measures 
which may be taken to eradicate the growing menace of corruption in the 
public services. This Committee had felt that the provisions in Article 
311(2) of the Constitution could be dilatory and so contribute to avoidable 
delays in the disposal of certain departmental enquiries. The Committee 
found that the provisions of Article 311(2) gave a handle to officers under 
enquiry to challenge in a court of law the procedural steps taken by the 
departmental enquiry officers on the ground of infringement of a funda¬ 
mental right or of a principle of natural justice and accordingly recom¬ 
mended a suitable amendment of Article 311(2) for eliminating such avoid¬ 
able delays. 

We have carefully considered this subject. Delays in the disposal of 
departmental enquiry proceedings are really due to the following main 
reasons. 

(1) Officers who now hold departmental enquiries do not have the 
necessary training to conduct such enquiries. Technical officers such as 
■Executive Engineers, etc. are, in particular, at a disadvantage as many of 
them have not even heard of such provisions as the Evidence Act, etc. 
Such officers blunder into mistakes, because of their ignorance of and 
unfamiliarity with the procedures to be followed. 

(2) Officers holding enquiries do not have powers to compel attend¬ 
ance of witness or production of diocuments or examination of witnesses on 
oath or affirmation. Delays then take place as witnesses do not run up on 
dates fixed and as documents too do not get produced before the enquir¬ 
ing officers. 

(3) Officers holding enquiries are not usually on that too as wholetime 
officers. They have their other duties which engage, them fully. They, 
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therefore, cannot give the attenfion or the time needed to finish thd 
departmental enquiries on their hands. 

We have recommended, therefore, that all Class I Officers should be 
given training as magistrates and that wholetime trained officers should 
be appointed to do nothing but hold departmental enquiries. We have 
further recommended that a bill should be sponsored in the legislature for 
regulating enquiries against government servants and in this biU we have 
provided that the disciplinary tribunal should be empowered to compel 
attendance of witnesses and production of documents. These changes 
if introduced in the set-up for departmental enquiries are sufficient to 
ensure quick and fair disposal of enquiries and probably there may be no 
need to amend Article 311 (2) of the Constitution as recommended in 
the Santhanam Committee’s Report. 

The Role of the Public Service Commission 

5.2.4. The Public Service Commission has at present to be consulted 
on all disciplinary matters affecting persons serving under the Central 
Government or the State Government in a civil capacity including 
memorials or petitions rela ing to such matters, except on those cases 
which have been specifically exempted by the rules and regulations issued 
in this behalf. At present vigilance cases relating to gazetted officers are 
referred to the Chief Vigilance Commissioner for his advice and thereafter 
referred to the Pijblic Service Commission before, orders are passed there¬ 
on by the President or the Governor, as the case may be. 

We recommend the continuance of the existing practice 
regarding consultation with the Public Service Commissions 
on such matters even though the general policy matters on disci¬ 
pline and vigilance may be looked after by the Central Personnel 
Agency. 

Offence and Punishment to be related 

5.2.5. Though the Classification, Control and Appeal Rules enume¬ 
rate the different penalties that may be imposed on a government servant, 
they do not prescribe the maximum or minimum penalty for the various 
types of offences. It may be difficult to lay down exhaustively what would 
constitute for departmental action, misconduct, indiscipline or offence. 
The gravity of each offence will, of course, have to be decided on the merits 
of each case. 

We recommend that the maximum and minimum penalty that 
can be im'p'osed for each t5rpical offence or offences and for the 
repetition of the same offence should be prescribed so that a certain 
amount of uniformity is introduced in disciplinary cases. 
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Withholding of Promotions 

5.2.6. At present withholding of promotions is one of the recognised 
penalties that can be imposed in departmental proceedings. We consider 
its inclusion in the rules as one of the penalties not really useful because 
promotion is to be made on the basis of the evaluation of the records of 
the official. The fact that his conduct has come to adverse notice in a 
disciplinary proceeding is itself sufficient to warrant the postponement of 
his promotion. Further promotion is an event which is dependent on many 
contingencies such as the availability of vacancy, etc. A person may not 
be in the field for promotion at all at the time when a disciplinary case 
is instituted and it may not be desirable to impose as a penalty, withhold¬ 
ing of promotion which is tantamount to condemning an employee in ad¬ 
vance by a few years or which may not be effective as a punishment at 
all, as the official may not be eligible for 'promotion on other grounds; 

We recommend, therefore, the deletion of the item “withholding of 
promotion” from the list of penalties. 

We have already recommended that cases of supersession in regard to 
promotion should on representation of the affected officials be reviewed 
by a Committee. 

Summary Proceedings 

5.2.7. Minor disciplinary matters such as those arising from insubordi¬ 
nation, contempt and unbecoming conduct or from any imminence of 
breach of peace should be dealt with at the incipient stage itself by sum¬ 
mary action on the part of the immediate superior. Provision for sum¬ 
mary disposal of disciplinary cases of a minor nature does not exist now; 
it should be introduced. Without resorting to an elaborate procedure 
such as is prescribed in the rules for disciplinary proceedings the compet¬ 
ent authorily should be empowered to impose such minor punishments as 
administration of warning, a fine, not exceeding a couple of days salary, 
forfeiture of a day’s leave with or without suspension, or curtailment of 
any other minor privilege, etc. A note of such 'punishment need not be 
made in the annual report unless there is a repetition of the breach or 
offence. Appeals against such summary punishment may also be disposed 
of by the next higher authority. 

Power of Suspension 

5.2.8. For being effective as a supervisor adequate powers for taking 
disciplinary action should be given to him. The, power to sus'ptend an 
employee, pending enquiry and disciplinary action which is now vested in 
many cases in a higher authority should be vested with the immediate 
superior. To exercise a check on improper exercise of this power it 
should be laid down that the suspension of an employee should be imme¬ 
diately reported to a higher authority for confirmation, where necessary. 
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Suspension 

'5.2.9. Officials remain, at present under suspension for considerably 
long periods because of the delays in the decision of their cases. Instruc¬ 
tions exist that as far as possible investigation in disciplinary cases should 
be completed and a charge-sheet filed in the. Court of Law in cases of 
prosecution in Court or the memorandum of charges served on the official 
in the case of departmental proceedings within six months as a rule. If 
cases are likely to be delayed the question of revocation of the suspen¬ 
sion order is required to be examined. These instructions have not been 
followed in a majority of the cases because of lack of a sense of urgency 
in handling these cases. 

We recommend that no persons should ordinarily be kept 
under sus'p'ension for a period of more than six months esxcept in 
the cases pending in the Courts. If reinstatement of the officials 
is considered to be fraught with risk of the evidence of the depart¬ 
mental case being tampered with or the departmental proceed¬ 
ings being hampered the official should be transferred to any other 
place where no such risk is likely to be run. Approval of a higher 
authority should be obtained for keeping officials under suspension 
beyond a period of six months. 

Suspension after the decision on Court Cases 

5.2.10. Officials against whom prosecutions have been launched in a 
Court and who have subsequently been acquitted by the Court on grounds 
of insufficiency of evidence or grant of benefit of doubt to the accused 
are continued to be kept under suspension for long periods pending depart¬ 
mental proceedings. It has been the experience that the departmental 
proceedings in such cases generally do not result in the dismissal or 
removal of the officials and they are reinstated in service after imposition 
of some minor penalty or no penalty at all. Consequently, they become 
entitled to large amounts of pay and other allowances as arrears for the 
entire period of suspension. Had a decision been taken to reinstate these 
persons immediately after the judgment by the Court, Government would 
have been saved of a lot of expenditure. It would have also greatly help¬ 
ed in the useful employment of these officials during the intervening period 
and to the building up of their morale. 

We, therefore, recommend that officials under suspension who 
have been acquitted by the Courts should ordinarily be reinstated, 
pending departmental proceedings. 

Appeals 

5.2.H. In regard to appeals, we have certain important recommenda¬ 
tions to make. Under Article 311(1) in the case of imposition of punish¬ 
ment on officers appointed by the President or by the Governor, the 
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orders in departmental enquiries are issued in the name of the President 
or the Governor as the case may be. In such cases there is, at present, 
no 'provision for appeal. Such an officer who is punished is, therefore, 
obhged to have recourse to a writ petition under Article 32 or Article 226 
of the Constitution. This gap in the enquiry procedures has now to be 
tiUed. 

We recommend that there should be delegation of powers of 
the President and the Governors to the Heads of Departments and/ 
or to Secretaries in the Ministries or the Chief Secretaries in the 
States in regard to appointments as well as punishments of Class I 
officers so long as they hold posts carrying scales of pay below 
Rs. 2,250 P.M, In these cases the pimishments including major 
penalties can then be imposed by the appointing authority. In the 
cases of Class I officers drawing Rs. 2,250 or more P.M., there can 
be delegation of powers to the Secretaries in the Ministries or the 
Chief Secretaries in the, States in regard to the minor penalties. The 
appeals in such cases will lie to the President or to the Governor. 
In other cases not covered by these provisions, punishments can 
continue to be imposed in the name of the President or the Gover¬ 
nor. Thus, cases where original orders of punishment will issue in 
the name of the President or the Governor will be very few. 

All orders of punishment original or appellate, issued in the 
name of the President or Governor should also be appealable in 
the Tribunal recommended by the Study Team under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Shri S. C. Tahiti. The appellate orders can continue to 
issue in such cases in the name of the President/Governor. The 
provisions in regard to appeal will then cover all civil servants. 
If these are given eSect to, the need for frequent recourse to writ 
petitions under Article 226 of the Constitution will be reduced 
to a considerable extent. 

Administrative Tribunals 

5.2.12. We have in the above paragraph referred to one of the 
recommendations of the Study Team on Administrative Tribunals (Chair¬ 
man Shri S. C. Lahiri), with whom we have had discussions, viz., the 
establishment of an Administrative Tribunal which may be presided ovra: 
by a person of the standing of a High Court Judge or bty a retired judge 
of the High Court or a District Judge for hearing appeals against major 
punishments of dismissal or removal from service or reduction in rank 
imposed in departmental proceedings. The intention of that Study Team 
appears to be that appeal cases from the aggrieved officials should come up 
before the Tribunal only after the opportunity for submitting appeals to 
the departmental authorities provided in the rules is exhausted. We 
are in agreement with the recommendation of setting up an Administrative 
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Tribunal. The, Administrative Tribunal should be under the Ministry of 
Law for administrative purposes at the Centre and the Law Department 
in the States. 

5.2.13. The recommendations made above will have to be incor¬ 
porated in the law which has to be enacted under Article 309 of the 
Constitution as result of our recommendation in paragraph 5.1.32. 

Recommendations for action (18) 

5.2.14. Our recommendations thus arc as follows: 

(1) All higher supervisory staff should be required to have a 
working knowledge of disciplinary proceedures, punishments 
and appeals; Class I officers, technical and non-technical, 
who are not now given such training should be given train¬ 
ing for three months as Magistrates during the 'probationary 
period. 

(2) Full time disciplinary tribunals should be set up for con¬ 
ducting enquiries against Government servants. Whole time 
officers trained and experienced in conducting judicial 
proceedings should be appointed for holding departmental 
enquiries. So long as Lokpal and Lokayuktas have not 
been appointed, the members of the disciplinary Tribunals 
should be directly under the Vigilance Commissioners in 
the States and Chief Vigilance Commissioner at the Centre 
for administrative purposes. After the appointment of 
lokayuktas and I.okpal they will be under Lokayuktas and 
Lokpal. 

f3) All enauiries and trials aeainst Civil servants should be ‘in 
camera’. 

(4) Disciplinary Tribunals should be invested with powers to 
compel attendance of witnesses, examination on oath or 
affirmation of witnesses, and production of documents; 
necessary lem’slation for holding enquiries against Govern¬ 
ment servants should he enacted under Article 309 of the 
Constitution. 

(5) Consultation with the Public Service Commission in regard 
to disciplinary matters as in force now should be continued. 
The provisions in .Article 311 of the Constitution in regard 
to the imposition of the. penalties like reduction in rank, 
removal or dismissal should continue. 

(6) The maximum and minimum penalty that can be imposed for 
each typical offence or class of offences and for the repeti- 
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tion of the same offence should be prescribed, so that a certain 
amount of uniformity is introduced in disciplinary cases. 

(7) The item ‘withholding of promotion’ should be deleted from the 
list of penalties. 

(8) Supervisory officers should have powers of imposing certain 
simple forms of punishment on the spot after summary enqui¬ 
ries in the cases of insubordination, contempt or unbecoming 
conduct. 

(9) Supervisory officers who are not delegated with powers for 
suspending officials working under them should have powers to 
suspend them ‘pending departmental action, but subject to 
expeditious confirmation or otherwise by the competent officer. 

(10) No official should ordinaiiiy be kept under suspension for a 

period of more than six months except in cases pending in the 
Courts; sanction of Ihe higher authority should be obtained 
for keeping officials under suspension for a period beyond fix 
months. 

(11) Officials who have been acquitted by the Court by granting 
them the benefit of doubt, should ordinarily be reinstated from 
suspension without delay pending the question of examination 
of the institution of the departmental proceedings. 

(12) There should be provision for appeals in the classes of cases 

for which no such provision now exists. 

(13) There should be an Administrative Tribunal in the States and 

at the Centre to hear appeals. The Administrative Tribunal 
will be under the administrative control of the Law Ministry 
in- the Centre and the Law Department in the States. 

Joint Consultative Machinery 

5.3.1. It is the policy of Government to encourage all classes of 
employees to organise themselves in healthy associations for promoting 
their legitimate interests in matters concerning their work and welfare. 
Previously, one of the conduct rules stipulated that no Government servant 
could be a member of any Service Association which had not obtained the 
recognition of the Government under the rules prescribed in that behalf, 
or the recognition of which was refused or withdrawn by Government. 
The general conditions for the recognition of the associations had also been 
laid down. But as this rule was struck down as ultra vires the Constitution 
by the Courts, it has been modified to one of prohibiting an employee 
becoming a member of an association, the objectives or activities of which 
are prejudicial to the interests of the sovereignty and integrity of the 
country or public order or morality. It has been suggested by some 
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members of the Study Team thtu some restrictions on joining associations 
should be placed, in case Article 33 of the Constitution is amended for 
the purpose. The restrictions should be placed by rules which could be 
changed from time to time. This provision has been included in Section 5 
of the draft Bill appended hereto. Recently, the Central Government have 
established a Machinery for Joint Consultation for resolving and arbitrating 
on unresolved differences between the Government and the employees with 
the object of promoting hairaonious relations and of securing the greatest 
measure of co-operation in matters of common concern. The matters to 
be considered by the machinery v/ill include conditions of service and work, 
welfare of the employees and improvement of efficiency and standards of 
work, general principles of recruitment, promotion and discipline and 
compulsory arbitration limited to pay and allowances, weekly hours of 
work and leave. Individual cases will not be considered by the ioint 
machinery. 

The representation of workers in a unit on negotiating bodies or in 
conciliation or adjudication proceedings and in similar other situations 
where worker’s problems or disputes come up for consideration is a very 
important matter requiring urgent attention. The present mode of repre¬ 
sentation is most unsatisfactory and is responsible for many ugly situations 
in the working of industrial establishments. We are concerned with civil 
servants in ordnance factories. Government factories, Railways and so on, 
who, as workers come under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

At present the position is that workers in a unit are represented only by 
those sent by the recognised union. It invariably happens that in every 
unit there are more unions than one, each with its own political trappings. 
The unrecognized unions, even though they together have a majority of the 
workers on their rolls, cannot send men of their own choice to represent 
the workers. This leads to frustration, especially as unrecognized unions are 
also entitled to raise points of dispute and to take them to the coneniation 
stage. This results in intensified inter-union rivalry and, often, also in 
violent outbursts arising from illegal strikes, and in sabotage, ‘gheraos’ and 
the like. Unrecognized unions lose a sense of balance because they feel 
that they are denied a place or a representation at the negotiating table. 
They then indulge in all manner of illegal activities. This situation should 
be put an end to. 

Workers are and must be free to form any number of unions in a unit: 
it is their fundamental right. But it does not follow that Government’s 
policy regarding negotiations should be one-sided and unfair to the workers 
as a whole in the unit. 

Representatives of the workers on the Joint Consultative Bodies and in 
Labour. Councils should therefore be elected by all the workers in the unit, 
such election being conducted in a fair manner by the management under 
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the supervision where necessary of the Labour Department. Each worker 
would have one vote. The elected men will then have full justification in 
claiming that they represent the whole body of workers in the unit and not 
to a factional body of them. 

A similar method should be followed in filling the vacancies in Joint 
Consultative Bodies for representatives of civil servants in offices to whom 
the Industrial Disputes Act does net apply. 

It may be mentioned here that a siiagestion to this effect made by the 
Chairman of cur Team to the Administrative Reforms Commission in 
connection with similar situations in public sector undertakings finds a place 
in the recommendations of the Commission for such undertakings. The 
recommendation of the Administrative Reforms Commission is as follows: 


“Labour Councils with a prescribed number of members should be 
formed for conducting negotiations with the management on 
labour matters. The members of the Council should be elected 
once in two years by all the workers, each of them having one 
vote”. 

(Recommendation No. 56) 

5.3.2. It is necessary to frame rules regarding associations or unions of 
civil servants. As things stand now, due to the Supreme Court rulings 
upholding the fundamental rights under Article 19, civil servants can join 
associations or unions without any of the restrictions to be found in the old 
conduct rules. The only restrictions now in force are that the associations 
or unions “should not be prejudicial to the interests of the sovereignty and 
integrity of the country or public order or morality”. These restrictions are 
of little avail in so far as maintenance of discipline is concerned. Fresh 
rules should be framed after the draft bill appended hereto is enacted and 
as a result rules can be framed under Section 5 of the same. 


At present unions like the P. & T. Employees’ Union, Railwaysmen’s 
unions and other unions in Governmental and public sector undertakings 
declared as ‘public utility services’ are already there and they should be 
there. They are registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 and 
they are governed by tlie Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. These unions, 
though they are ‘public utility services’, can resort to strike, though this 
has to be after giving notice in the prescribed manner. We are strongly of 
opinion that these unions should think of strikes only in the very last resort 
and that they should avail themselves of the services of the Joint Consultative 
Machinery for resolution—if necessary, after arbitration—of all disputes 
without first going on strike. P. 8c T. and Railway unions have agreed to 
this arrangement If this is not done, the adverse reaction on hundreds of 
other unions—such as the association or unions in the Secretariat, Income 
Tax Department, etc. who are not governed by the Industrial Disputes Act 
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=01 such other labour laws—^will be highly disturbing, because coming as 
they do under the Conduct Rules (and not under the Industrial Disputes 
Act), they cannot at all go on strike. Of course, in cases where a civil 
servant is governed both by Conduct Rules as also by the Industrial Disputes 
Act and other similar labour laws, the latter will prevail over the Conduct 
JRules m the event of a conflict between these rules and such laws. 

5.3.3. In the United States the Executive Order issued on the subject 
of Employees-Management Co-operation in the Federal Service, lays 
<doiwn the conditions under which recognition of an ‘employee organisa¬ 
tion’ may be granted. The term ‘Recognized Employee Organisation’ 
under this order does not include any organisation which asserts the right 
to strike against the Government, or any agency thereof or to assist or 
participate in any such strike or which imposes a duty or obligation to 
conduct, assist or participate in any such strike. In the agreement entered 
into between the various depattments and the organisations of their res¬ 
pective employees this condition is insisted upon. We enclose as 
Annexures Nos. VI and VII a copy each of the Executive Order 10988 
of the U.S.A. Federal Service and a sample of the Employee-Management 
0>-operation Agreement, viz., the Agreement dated August 11, 1966 
between certain Agriculture Department employees with the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. It is necessary that the Central Government should 
likewise lay down specific rules for securing the effective co-operatioo of 
the employees in consultation wnth the Joint Machinery, as early as possible, 
and while laying down these rules, conditions similar to those mentioned 
above as prevalent in other countries should also be specified. In Japan, 
the employees, in certain establishments, when they go on strike, do not resort 
to cessation of work but wear badges or tokens indicating that they are cn 
strike, e.g., the employees in the Hotel Industry. The administration there 
makes all out efforts to see that the employees do not take even this 
extreme step of showing their dissatisfaction by wearing badges, etc. 

Recommendation for action (19) 

5.3.4. We accordingly recommend as follows: 

(1) Representatives of the employees on the Joint Consultative 
Bodies and on Labour Councils should not come, as hither¬ 
to, only as nominees of sectional unions, such as the 
I.N.T.U.C., A.I.T.U.C., etc., but should be elected by flie 
entire employee force in the unit, each employee having one 
vote, such election being conducted in a fair manner by the 
management under the supervision, where such supervision 
is cemsidered expedient, of the Labour Department. The 
refM'esentativM so elected can then claim to speak on be¬ 
half of the entire employee force at the negotiation table. 
139 M. of H.A.—10 
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(2) The rules regarding recognition of the associations or unions 
of civil servants will have to be framed in consultation with 
the machinery recently constituted for joint consultation 
and compulsory arbitration for Central Government 
employees. Provision should be made in these rules that 
the associations or the imions shall use the right to strike, 
wherever such right has been recognized, only as a last 
resort. Similar rules should be made in the States, 

5.4.1. In the interim report of the Administrative Reforms Commis¬ 
sion in regard to citizens’ grievances a recommendation has been made 
that the institutions of Lokpal and Lokayukta should be created and that 
after the creation of these two institutions the Vigilance Commissions, 
wherever existing, may be abolished, as the work of the Vigilance Com¬ 
missions would be taken over by these institutions. We agree with this 
recommendation. We also feel that the work now being done by the 
Commissioner for Public Grievances should be taken over by the Lokpal 
and the Lokayuktas. 

The special investigating organisations such as the Central Bureau 
of Investigation, the X-Branch, .Anfi-Cc-rruption Bureau (A.C.B.) should 
continue and function under the Lokpal or Loka 3 mkta. In the States the 
personnel of the Anti-Corruption Bureau and the X-Branch should in¬ 
clude at least one senior officer outside the State, so that the enquiries in 
vvhich there is likelihood of local pressures can be entrusted to him. We 
make this recommendation as we have felt that the State officers in the 
A.C.B. or in the X-Branch may suffer from fear of harsh treatment when 
they go back to their parent departments in the same State. 

These investigating bodies should “keep their eyes and ears open” and 
keep the Lokpal and Lokayukta, as the case may be, duly informed of 
cases of lapse on the part of civil servants. “Prevention is better than 
cure”. If people dishonestly inclined, know that there are governmental 
agencies which are on the lookout, they will restrain themselves from 
indulging in wrongful acts or practices. 

Heads of Departments to be consulted 

5.4.2. The need for close liaison at all stages between the Heads of 
Departments and the Investigating Agencies set up for the prevention of 
corruption has been recognised as essential for the successful functioning 
of the Anti-Corruption Organisation. The responsibility for checking 
corruption should be laid squarely on the Heads of Departments and the 
Special Organisations set up for prevention of corruption should assist the 
Heads of Department in discharging these responsibilities. 

We, therefore, recommend that in the enquiries into vigilance cases 
by the Central Bureau of Investigation, the Special Police 
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Establishment, or the Investigation Wings o£ the Anti- 
Corruption Departments in the States, the Heads of the 
Departments should be taken into confidence at the early stage 
of investigation itself and kept informed of the position from 
time to time. 

Time limit jor enquiries 

5.4.3, There should also be a time Unfit set for completion of dirlerent 
ty^es of enquiries by the Special Police EstabUshment or Central Bureau of 
Investigation or Anti-Corruption Bureau to introduce a sense of urgency 
in the matter of completion of enquiries. This should be done by the 
supervisory oflBcers of these respective branches. The Heads of Depart¬ 
ments or the other supervisory oflScers concerned should review six-monthly 
all such cases (as is done in the case of detentions under the Preventive 
Detention Act.) Cases of inordinate delay should be brought to the notice 
of the Secretary or the Head of the Department concerned. 

Special positions to be manned by selected staff 

5.4.4. There are certain positions in Government which are vulnerable 
to exploitation for personal gain. The temptations offered by tlie 
environments in these positions are often too strong. In the absence of 
adequate checks, even persons who have shown exemplary honesty in other 
spheres of work, may fall in their standards in these tempting environments. 

It is not possible for us to make a detailed study of such tempting 
environments or even to list all of them and so, for the purposes of this 
study we shall mention only a few. 

The most notorious example is of the checking by the police of lorries 
in which goods are transported. Each truck has its own ‘regulars’ on its 
list, to whom monthly payments have to be made if the trucks arc not to 
be detained or the drivers not prosecuted for some silly reason or other, 
Hie number of criminal cases against truck owners and truck drivers i^ 
phenomenally large. One can say that for every private motorist who is 
prosecuted under the Motor Vehicles Act, there are a hundred cases or 
more of prosecutions of truck owners or drivers. And for every single 
case of prosecution of a truck driver or owner, there may be a hundred 
cases ‘compromised’ privately on the road. Instances of these ‘compro¬ 
mises’ can be seen in broad daylight by anyone who cares to stand, on 
a cross-road and watch the truck pass past a constable or two on duty. 
This problem has been discussed by members of our Team with responsible 
Police officers. We learn that in Madras orders have been passed that 
no police oflRcer below the rank of a Sub-Inspector should be emooweredf 
to halt and inspect trucks in transit. This is a very good rule, deserving 
to be copied by all Governments. We feel that the regulations under the 
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Another example is of houses built by civil ser«aaiils.ot libose who serve 
in cities get advances from banks or similar institutions or from Govern¬ 
ment for building houses. Government does not^SliSfiP on the officers 
tfU^togbiio ttia^lc^QaDaxes:il ^diradsuitiiisG thitoafbejilijcohtinue to occupy 
CfaDV^mnBntB'qaaQers MeloifeildBitEanxIIciStiBiDbqitieijilthpuses at high rents. 
>jfie!s6»velcco»eiacEOK)iiiailjii sochueasta nAlc^MoIil-'Bombay constructed 
odrlafiil siblhiaad hfucdiBcastfS'nalaeataspfEDijDtlimiOhyernment is let out on 
ati£c|Qfifi|arebaeHt strf)T a .fHiblierdeototDsqadEEfiakitag (the Bombay State 
^WjrtQjoityifiiffaid^ blAsitobsenBinBai^ahiB© ipdeiv out on high rent to an 
coriltoyeftSiiisriSmatwtoiHimiJnsJiBohBramenbfktOEporation by the owner who 
isoitemetirbtlWrid^mdhnri (BhairhiajEicif ihatibttonly autonomous corporation 1 
Civil servants itibsxndocnscsithudBtiucp^Sasiit'ho do not get such opportunities 
feel jealous and talk openly of this form of ‘corruption’. It should be 
possible to tackle this pro^!^?n^t^^Mi§^| on a civil servant owning a 
QWariftfiy9?)9n^i i^HbiP Government accommodation or 
^fifting^cjt 6iTifl|aiigriis9|]|^pri^f4’bynfiovernment, preferably to another 
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not uniform. 
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§ndlfi?fcta>®VJ^ii(#n^tftWge Odiififel? ^and records office in the Mysore State 
oiBSB0?te4g l^gtlje Chairman of our Team. The Land 
Revenue Code provides that all registered sales of land are promptly 
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ffie'tfiftfe.e^ OT^^^^Sfers from that Register. This is a very important 
'fftfb'Srd-of-Rights is not up-to-date, there could be 
i^MSn'^over disputes regarding titles and possession. In 
‘T^flSl ^^OJfice, this very .important work has been allowed to 
years. Many disputes have arisen and some 
't|gh “attended by violence. The land records and survey 
rffesf improper use of this situation for their personal gain. 
1ffie' ‘tvtiist*^i?a^^'^o{ an individual who had sold over 500 acres of his land 
i^w dri^s^j^opfe in the villages for a sum well exceeding a lakh of rupees 
jjjg names of the purchasers were not entered into 
me* Re^fS-^Rights nor were the areas sold correctly demarcated on the 
proportionate land revenue fixed. In the absence of fixed 
^Hir^wntre assessments on the purchased lands, the Tehsildar was unable 
w cl9Flft^l3ie purchasers to pay the land revenue. The lands continued 
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One other result of this medieval state of affairs in the land records 
office is that Government is unable to ^jibu^^he sango^^^pc^t^^ 
as loans for land improvements. We were informed oy the Development 
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can be instituted after retirement if it is in respect of an event which took 
place not more than four years prior to the institution of such proceedings. 
The prescription of such a long period as four years is calculated fo 
encourage dilatoriness in the investigation of the case and in coming to 
a conclusion. Further, it may not be possible to collect evidence sufiBciertt 
to bring home the charges because of this long period intervening. The 
use of the provision under this rule can only degenerate into a vexatious 
or vindictive measure. We consider a period of two years should be 
suflBcient and recommend the amendment of the rule accordingly. In any 
case, if the breach committed is a serious one, there are the provisions 
for trial in a criminal court, for which there is no limitation prescribed 
in law. A retired person can be hauled up in such a case and be made 
to pay the appropriate penalty. 

Recommendation for action (20) 

5.4.6. (1) The Lokpal and Lokayukta, when appointed, should look 
after the work at present being done by the Vigilance Commissioners and 
the Commissioner for Public Grievances. 

(2) In conducting enquiries in the Vigilance cases by the Central 
Bureau of Investigation or the Special Police Establishment or the Anti- 
Corruption Bureau or the X-Branches in the States, the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments should be taken into confidence, at the beginning stage of the 
investigations itself and kept informed of the position from time to time, 
•o that the enquiries can be conducted on proper lines. 

(3) At least one senior officer in the Anti-Corruption Bureau as also 
in the X-Branches in the States, should be from outside the State, so that 
important enquiries which arc undertaken by these investigating organisa¬ 
tions, can be conducted without any mental reservations or fear of undue 
pressure from wihin that State. 

(4) A review of the cases under enquiry by the investigating officers 
should be made periodically in order to introduce a sense of urgency in 
the completion of the enquiries. 

(5) The Organisation and Methods Branch should make a specie 
study of work procedures obtaining in some sectors of administration which 
have lapsed into chronic inefficiency or which are amenable to easy 
exploitation by corrupt elements, and prescribe remedies for preventing 
misuse or corrupt practices. Some examples of such sectors are given in 
para 5.4.4. 

(6) Institution of proceedings against a retired Government servant in 
respect of his acts of commission or omissions durina his ser^'ice should be 
done before the expiry of two years from the date of his retirement. 
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Political rights of civil servants 

5.5.1. One of the conduct rules prohibits a Government servant from, 
being a member of or otherwise associated with any political party or 
organisation which takes part in politics, or his taking part in or subscj ibing 
to the aid of or assisting in any other manner any political movement or 
activity. This is based on the sound principle that a Government servant 
should be politically neutral, so that he may be able to inspire confidence 
in the public and carry out his duties efficiently and impartially. While 
the political neutrality of the civil servants is important for the successful 
functioning of the administration, it is to be considered whether it will 
be possible or desirable to free certain sections of the civil servants of 
the restrictions, either completely or partially, in this respect. It has been 
held by the Kerala High Court in a series of cases that there is no objection 
to the Government inquiring into and forming an opinion regarding the 
character and antecedents of a particular candidate for appointment to a 
public office, as also his suitability for the post, on the basis of his previous 
political affiliations and thereafter declining to appoint him. When the 
Government’s activities are expanding, more number of citizens will be 
put on the pay rolls of Government. To debar completely a sizeable 
educated section of the community from a meaningful sort of political 
activity may itself have an adverse effect on the political life of the country, 
especially when better qualified and more competent persons are required 
from all strata for running the administration of the country at levels 
including the legislative and policy-making spheres. A certain amount of 
identification with the objectives of the policies is necessary for their 
successful implementation. A Government servant should be no different 
from the citizen who has voted for certain principles and policies. It has 
been stated in certain quarters that prohibition policy has not been very 
much successful because of lack of dedication to the policy on the part of 
some of the Government servants who are required to implement it. 

In the United Kingdom, restrictions on political activities by Govern¬ 
ment servants have been liberalised to a great extent. About two-thirds 
of the Government servants (industrial and non-industrial) are completely 
free from the restrictions and about a quarter are free, subject to the 
acceptance of the need for discretion to take part in all activities (except 
Parliamentary candidature) and national political activities. Even in this 
last group as many as possible of them who so wish are given permission 
to take part in local Government and political activities of the local field. 
Those who are completely debarred include the executive, the professional, 
scientific, technical and administrative grades. A Government servant who 
is completely free of the restrictions and who intends standing for Parlia¬ 
ment must resign his appointment before the nomination day. If he is nr)t 
elected to Parliament, he will, on an application within a week of the 
declaration of the result, be reinstated in his previous capacity. If he is 
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dected, be will be entitled to return to his post, provided that be ceases 
to be a member after an absence not exceeding five years and that he had 
not less than ten years’ actual service before his election and that he 
applies for reinstatement within three months from the date he ceases to 
be a member. In France, Italy and Spain, the Civil servant elected to 
Parliament is granted indefinite leave of absence and if he ceases to be a 
Member of Parliament, he is entitled either to return to his post, or, if he 
is too old, he can retire from service. In Denmark, Sweden and Austria, 
the Civil servant can remain in office and also sit in Parliament. In these 
countries the precaution is taken that no Civil servant contests in the area 
where, he had worked last. In Canada, a Civil servant is appointed as a 
Deputy Minister. 


Shri C. D. Deshmukh, now Cnairman of one of the Study Teams, had, 
as Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University, quoted the example of .lapan 


and suggested that senior and experienced officers should be taken up as 
Deputy Ministers. Under Articles 102 and 191 of the Constitution, a 
person (including a civil servant), while holding an office of profit under 
the Government is disqualified for being chosen as and for being a member 
of Parliament or the legislatures. However, the Representation of tlie 
People Act, 1951, contains provisions under which a member of tlie 
legislature can under certain circumstances be exempted from disqualifica¬ 
tion on the ground of his holding an office of profit, under the Government. 
The question to be considered is whether any relaxation of the conduct 
rules regarding taking part in elections in this country should be made. 
It may, perhaps, be desirable that excepting certain categories of stall viz. 
those belonging to the higher services who arc not even 2 per cent of the 
strength of the entire Government staff, and certain others holding sensitive 
or vulnerable positions, majority of the other categories of civil servants 


allowed to contest elections. At the present, this would not be 
possiblqi fpr^f^oPWfPJlj Cother than a Minister) holding an office of profit 
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Under Fundamental Rule 11, the whole of the time of a Government, 
servant is at the disposal of the Government which pays him and he may 
be employed in any manner by the appropriate authority without any 
claim for additional remuneration. Acceptance of fees by Government 
servants for services to a private or public body or persons is permitted 
only with the sanction of the competent authority and one-tliird of any 
fees in excess of Rs. 400, or if a recurring fee, of Rs. 250 a year should 
be credited to Government. The sanction for acceptance of any part-time 
employment by Government servants is seldom sought by the Government 
servants themselves and, if applied for, rarely given. But evasions are o£ 
frequent occurrence. It is generally known that lower-paid Government 
employees are compelled to and do in fact supplement their income by 
doing such odd part-time jobs as giving tuition to the children, doing 
typing work part-time etc. In these days of high cost of living and of 
limited resources of Government to increase the pay scales of the lower 
paid employees, it is necessary to adopt a somewhat liberal policy in regard 
to the sanction of acceptance of part-time jobs by the low-paid employees. 
In the case of technical men such as engineers a less rigid attitude would 
not be misplaced. In the case of the civil servants, the maximum of whose 
scale of pay is Rs. 500 p.m., the grant of permission should be more 
generous of pay than at present, provided it does not interfere with his 
official work and provided such permission is not likely to be abused by 
the employee. This measure, will remove the objection which lower paid 
employees can niow make to the private practice permitted by Govern¬ 
ment to several officers in the medical department. 

Likewise, teachers should be permitted to take up private tuitions which 
do not interfere with their official duties. At present, teachers employed 
in Government educational institutions take up private tuitions on the sly. 
Teachers are among the lowest paid people for the educational qualifica¬ 
tions they possess. Permitting them to take up tuitions is one way of 
helping them. Other evil practices, such as favoured treatment to one’s 
own pupils grow with these private tuitions. It is necessary that these 
tuitions are strictly supervised by the persons in charge of the educational 
institutions. 

Conduct Rules to be amended 

5.5.3. One of the conduct rules stipulates that “no government servant 
shall accept, without the previous sanction of the Government or of the 
prescribed authority, ask for or accept contributions to, or otherwise 
associate himself with the raising of, any funds or other collections in cash 
or in kind in pursuance of any object whatsoever”. Under the provisions 
of another conduct rule, “a government servant may take part in the 
registration, promotion or management of a co-operative society substan¬ 
tially for the benefit of government servants registered under the Co- 
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-operative Societies Act, 1912 (2 of 1912) or any other law for the time 
being in force, or of a literary, scientific or charitable society registered 
mnder the Societies Registration Act, 1860 (21 of 1860) or any corres¬ 
ponding law in force”. The rule does not contain the word ‘cultural*. 
Many registered societies have been formed by Government servants for 
cultural activities also. The rule should be enlarged to include the ‘coltural’ 
activities, even though by including the ‘literary’ activities in the objects 
of a society, the requirements of the rule can be met. The power of taking 
part in the registration, promotion or management of a co-operative society 
specifically allowed would be meaningless unless it includes the power to 
raise funds to carry out the objects of the society, provided the society is 
authorised in its memorandum of association to raise funds by means of 
donations and subscriptions. As there is apparent contradiction between 
the two rules cited, the position should be made clear beyond doubt, or 
controversy by specific amendments of the rules or necessary administrative 
instructions. 

Recommendations for action (21) 

5.5.4. (1) There should be liberalisation of the rules regarding the 
eligibility of Government servants to contest elections. 

Excepting certain categories of civil servants, they may be given the 
right to contest election subject to certain conditions and their service rights 
should be protected to a certain extent. 

(2) Low-paid civil servants may with 'prior approval and subject to 
suitable restrictions be allowed to take up part-time employment alter the 
working hours of the oflSce. 

(3) The apparent contradictions in the Conduct Rules currently in 
force as for example between the rules 12 and 15 of the Central Civil 
Services (Conduct) Rules, 1964, should be resolved by appropriate amend¬ 
ments or administrative instructions. 
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ANNEXURE TO CHAPTER V 
(Para 5.1.22 of the Report) 

“Civil Services Bill” 

An Act to provide for the restriction of certain rights conferred by 
iPart III of the Constitution in their application to civil servants and for 
procedures so as to ensure the proper discharge of their duties and the 
^maintenance of discipline among them. 

Be it enacted by Parliament as follows:— 

CHAPTER I —Preliminary 
Short title and commencement 

1. (1) This Act may be called fhe Civil Servants (Restriction of Rights 
and Maintenance of Discipline) Act, 196—, 

(2) It shall extend to the whole of India. 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Central Government 
may, by notification in the Official Gazette, appoint in this behalf. 

Definitions 

2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires:— 

(1) “Appointing authority” in relation to a civil servant means— 

(i) the authority empowered to make appointments to the Serwee 

of which the civil servant is for the time being a member or 
to the grade of the Service in which the civil servant is for 
the time being included, or 

(ii) the authority empowered to make appointments to the post 
which the civil servant for the time being hc^ds, or 

(iii) the authority which ap^inted the civil servant to such Service, 
grade or post, as the case may be, or 

(iv) where the civil servant having been a permanent member of 
any other Service or having substantively held any other 
permanent post, has been in continuous employment of the 
Government, the authority which appointed him to that Sen’ice 
or to any grade in that Service or to that post. 
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(2) “Qvil servant” means a person appointed to any civil service or 
CSvil post in connection mth the afimrs of the Union, who is not subject 
to the Air Force Act, 1950, the Army Act, 1950 and the Navy Act, 1957, 
and includes every member of the All-India Services and every holder of 
a civil past under the Union wherever he may be employed and every 
person in the service or pay of the Government of a Union Territory. 

[3(vh7) of Army Act] 

(3) “Criminal Court” means a court of ordinary criminal justice in^ 
any part of India. 

(4) “Departmental enquiry” means a proceeding in which a charge or 
accusation of an offence against a civil servant is enquired into by a 
disciplinary tribunal under this Act. 

(5) “Department of the Government of India” means any establish¬ 
ment or organisation declared by the President by a notification in the 
Official Gazette to be a department of the Government of India. 

(6) “Disciplinary authority” means any authority competent to impose 
any of the punishments specified in this Act on a Civil Servant. 

(7) “Disciplinary proceedings” means a departmental enquiry or trial 
before a disciplinary tribunal or a trial initiated under this Act in a Criminal 
Court. 

(8) “Disciplinary tribunal” means the tribunal constituted for holding 
a departmental enquiry under this Act. 

(9) “Disruption of work” means and includes any disturbance, 
dislocation, interruption, slowing down, or cessation, or in the normal 
conduct, or pace, or flow, of work in connection with the affairs of the 
Union- 

(10) “Government” mean the Central Government. 

(11) “Head of the department” for the purpose of exercising the 
powers as appointing, disciplinary, appellate or reviewing autliority, means 
the authority declared to be the head of the department in the schedule 
to this Act. 

(12) “Illegal gratification” means gratification, whether received in. 
service or kind or money which is not included in remuneration, salary, 
allowance, amenity, service, consideration, gift, facility, or reward permitted 
or allowed by law, (and includes a bribe as defined in the Indian Penal 
Code). 

(13) “Member of the family” in relation to a Government servant 
Includes:— 

(i) the wife or husband as the case may be, of the Government 
servant whether residing with the Govermnent servant or not 
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but does not include a wife or husband, as the case may be,, 
separated from the Government servant by a decree or order 
of a competent court; 

(ii) son or daughter or step-son or step-daughter of the Government 
servant and wholly dependent on him, but does not include a 
child or step-child who is no longer in any way dependent on 
the Government servant or of whose custody the Government 
servant has been deprived by or under any law; 

(iii) any other person related, whether by blood or marriage to the 
Government servant or to the Government servant’s wife ot 
husband, and wholly dependent on the Government servant. 

(14) “Mischief” shall have the same meaning as defined in section 425 
of the Indian Penal Code. 

(15) “Notification” means a notification published in the Official 
Gazette of the Government of India. 

(16) “Offence” means an act or omission punishable under this Act. 

(17) “Prescribed” means prescribed by rules made under this Act. 

(18) “Prescribed authority’’ means the authority as may be specified 
by the Government by order made in this behalf for discharging any 
function prescribed under this Act or under the rules made under this Act. 

(19) “Presenting authority” means any person or authority nominated’ 
by the Government or by an initiating authority to present a case for 
enquiry before a disciplinary tribunal or before a Criminal Court. 

(20) “Public nuisance” shall have the same meaning as defined in 
section 268, Indian Penal Clode. 

(21) “Public utility” means any service, duty or sets of duties entrusted 
to a civil servant or to any class or category of civil servants and declared 
to be a public utility service under this Act. 

(22) “Strike” means any intentional disruption of work by a civU 
servant or a body of civil servants acting singly or in combination or 
under a common understanding. 

(23) “Trial” means a proceeding in which a charge or accusation of 
an offence against a civil servant is enquired into by a criminal court. 

(24) “Wrongful confinement” shall have the same meaning as defined 
in section 340 of the Indian Penal Code. 

(25) “Wrongful restraint” shall have the same meaning as defined in? 
section 339 of the Indian Penal Code. 
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(26) All words and expressions used but not defined in this Act and 
defined in the Indian Pena! Code snail be deemed to have the same mean¬ 
ings assigned to them in t.iat Code. 


CHAPTER II— Some General Provisions 

Persons Subject to this Act (S. 2 Army Act) 

3. (1) All civil servants shall be subject to this Act wherever they 
may be whether in India or outside. 

Application of Act to Civil Servants (S. 4 Army Act) 

(2) The Government may by notification apply all or any of the 
provisions of this Act to any class or category of civil servants and 
suspend the operation of all or any of the provisions of this Act in regard 
to a class or category of civil servants, for specified reasons and in the 
interests of the general public and the maintenance of discipline. 

Public Utility Services 

4. The following shall be deemed to be public utility services:— 

(i) any railway service, 

(ii) any postal, telegraph or telephone service, 

{Compare definition in Industrial Disputes Act) 

(iii) any service or duty or set of duties entrusted to a civil servant 
or to a class lor category of civil servants in connection with 
the supply of power, light or water to the public or in connec¬ 
tion with public health, public conservancy, public safety or 
sanitation, or automobile, air and water transport; 

(iv) any catering service or mess; and 

(v) any service or duty or set of duties entrusted to a civil servant 

or to a class or a category of civil servants which the Govern¬ 
ment may, if satisfied that public interest so requires in an 
emergency local or otherwise, declare by notification to be a 
public utility service for such period not exceeding six months 
at a time as may be specified in the notification. 

Power to modify certain Fundamental Rights in their application to 
persons subject to this Act 

5. The Government may by notification make rules restricting lo such 
extent and such manner as may be necessary the right of any civil servant 
or class or category of civil servants;— 
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(i) to be a member or to be in anjy way associated with any trade 

union, labour union or guild or any class of trade or labour 
unions or guilds or any society institution or association, or 
any class of societies, institutions or associations; 

XS. 21 Army Act) 

\Act 33 Constitution to be amended) 

(ii) to attend or address any meeting or to take part in any 
demonstration organized by any body of persons for any 
political or other purpose; 

(iii) to communicate with the press or the radio or to publish or 
cause to be published any book, letter or other document; 

(iv) to engage himself or to be interested directly or indirectly in 
any trade of business or to undertake any other employment 
or profession or source of income; and 

(v) in regard to the ownership of, or acquisition by purchase, gift 

or otherwise of, or disposal of moveable or immoveable 
property. 

Directive Outlines of Conduct of Civil Servants 

6. (1) Every civil servant shall, at all times maintain absolute 
integrity, decorum of conduct and devotion to duty and shall do nothing 
which is unbecoming of him. 

{Rule 3 of C.C.S. {Conduct) Rules, 1964] 

(2) Every civil servant shall, in the performance of his official duties 
or in the exercise of powers conferred on him, act in his best judgment 
except when he is acting under the direction of his official superior and 
shall, where he is acting under such direction, obtain the direction in 
writing, wherever practicable, and where it is not practicable to obtain the 
direction in writing, he shall obtain written confirmation of the direction 
as soon thereafter as possible. 

Explanation. —^Nothing in this sub-section shall be construed as 
empowering a civil servant to evade his responsibilities by seeking 
instructions from, or approval of, a superior officer or authority when such 
instructions are not necessary under the scheme of distribution of powers 
and responsibilities. 

[Rule 3 df C.C.S. {Conduct) Rules, 1964] 

(3) Every civil servant holding a supervisory post shall take all 
possible ste^ to ensure the integrity and devotion to duty of all civil 
servants for the time beii^ under bis control and authority. 

239 M. of H.A.—11 
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Litigation in Service Matters 

7. A disciplinary tribunal or a review or appellate tribunal' or am 
appointing authority shall have exclusive jurisdiction to exercise their 
respective functions to enquire into, determine, decide or di^ose of, any 
matter which it is, by or under this Act, empowered to enquire into,, 
determine, decide or dispose lof and no civil court shall exercise jurisdictions 
as to any of such matters. 


CHAPTER III— Offences by Civil Servants 
What constitutes offence 

8. Any act or omission by a civil servant which contravenes any of" 
the provisions of Sections 9 to 33 shall amount to an offence punishable- 
under this Act. 

Breaches against Rules framed under Section 5 

9. No civil servant shall commit a breach of any of the rules framed" 
under Section 5 in regard to:— 

(a) membership of any trade union or labour union or guild or 
any society, institution or association, or any class of societies,* 
institutions or associations; 

(Art. 33 of the Constitution) 

(b) attending or addressing any meeting or taking part in any 
demonstration organised by any body of persons for any; 
political or other purpose; 

(c) communicating with the press or the press or the radio or 
publishing or causing to be published any book, letter, or other 
document; 

(d) enga^g himself or being interested directly or indirectly im- 
any trade or business or undertaking any other employment or r 
profession; and 

(e) ownership of or acquisition by purchase, gift, or otherwise of., 
or disposal of moveable or immoveable property. 

Employment of members of family in private undertakings 

10. (1) No civil servant shall use his position or influence directly - 
or indirectly to secure emplo 5 mient for any member of his family in any - 
private or other undertaking. 

(2) (i) No Qass I *Officer shall, except with the previous sanction 
of the Government, permit his son, daughter or other dependent to accept 

*Note. —To be modified if such classification is abolished. 
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employment in any private undertaking with which he has official dealings 
or in any other undertaking having official dealings with the Government: 

Provided that where the acceptance of the employment cannot await 
prior permission of the Government or is otherwise considered urgent; the 
matter shall be reported to the Government; and the employment may be 
accepted provisionally subject to the permission of the Government. 

(ii) A Government servant shall, as soon as he becomes aware of the 
acceptance by a member of his family of an employment in any private 
undertaking, intimate such acceptance to the prescribed authority and shall 
also intimate whether he has or has had any official dealings with that 
undertaking: 

Provided that no such intimation shall be necessary in the case of a 
Class I Officer if he has already obtained the sanction of, or sent a report 
to the Government under clause (i). 

(3) No civil servant shall in the discharge of his official duties deal 
with any matter or give or sanction any contract to any undertaking or any 
other person if any member of his family is employed in that undertaking 
or under that person or if he or any member of his family is interested 
in such matter or contract in any other manner and the civil servant shall 
refer every such matter or contract to his official superior and the matter 
or contract shall thereafter be disposed of according to the instructions 
of the authority to whom the reference is made. 

Taking part in elections 

11. No civil servant shall unless permitted by Government to stand as 
a candidate for election himself canvass or otherwise interfere with, or use 
his influence in connection with or take part in, an election to any legis¬ 
lature or local authority: 

Provided that— 

(i) a civil servant qualified to vote at such election may exercise 
his right to vote, but where he does so, he shall give no 
indication of the manner in which he proposes to vote or has 
voted; 

(ii) a civil servant shall not be deemed to have contravened the 
provisions of this sub-rule by reason only" th.at he assists in 
the conduct of an election in the due performance of a duty 
imposed on him by or under any law for the time being in 
force. 

Explanation .—The display by a civil servant on his 'person, vehicle or 
residence of any electoral symbol shall amount to using his influence in 
connection with an election with the meaning of this sub-rule. 
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Criticism of Government 

12. No civil servant shall, in any radio broadcast or in any document 
published in his own name or in any communication to the press or in 
any public utterance or by any gesture make any statement of fact or 
opinion^ 

(i) which has the effect of an adverse criticism of any current or 
recent policy or action of the Central Government or a State 
Government; 

(ii) which is capable of embarrasing the r Nations between the 
Central Government and the Government of any State; or as 
between a State Government and any othtr State Government; 

(iii) which is capable lof embarrassing the relations between the 
Central Government and the Government of any foreign State 
or between the Government of any State and the Government 
of any foreign State; 

Provided that nothing in this rule shall apply to any statements 
made or views expressed by a civil st rvant in his official 
capacity or in the due performance of tie duties assigned to 
him. 

Evidence before Committee or any other Authority 

13. (1) Save as provided in sub-clause (3), n) civil servant shall, 
except with the previous sanction of the Government, give evidence in 
connection with any enquiry conducted by any person, committee or 
authority. 

(2) Where any sanction has been accorded under sub-clause {l),no 
civil servant giving such evidence shaU criticise the policy or any action 
of the Central Government or of a State Government. 

(3) Nothing in this rule shall apply to— 

(i) evidence given at any enquiry before an authority appointed 
by the Government, Parliament or a State I.egislattiie; or 

(ii) evidence given in any judicial enquiry; or 

(iii) evidence given at any departmental enquiry ordered by authori¬ 
ties subordinate to the Government. 

Unauthorised communication of information 

14. No civil servant shall, except in accordance with any general or 
special order of the Government or in the performance in good faith of 
the duties assigned to him, communicate, directly or indirectly, any official 
document or any part thereof or information to any dvil servant or any 
other person to whom he is not authorised to communicate such document 
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or infonoation, or quote from any official document or any part thereof 
or information in memorials, petitions or representations conceming himself 
on matters pertaining to his service under Government. 

Subscriptions 

15. No civil servant shall, except with the ’previous sanctitm of the 
Government or of the prescribed authority, ask for or accept contributions 
to, or otherwise associate himself with the raising of, any funds or other 
collections in cash or in kind in pursuance of any object whatsoever. 

Insolvency and habitual indebtedness 

16. A civil servant shall so manage his private, affairs as to avoid 
habitual indebtedness or insolvency. A civil servant againt whom any 
legal proceeding is instituted for the recovery of any debt due from him or 
for adjud^g him as an insolvent shall forthwith report the full facts of 
the legal proceeding to the Government. 

Note. —The burden of proving that indebtedness was the result of 
circumstances which, with the exercise of ordinary diligence, the civil 
servant could not have foreseen, or over which he had no control, and 
had not proceeded from extravagant or dissipated habits, shall be upon the 
civil servant. 

Bigamous marriages 

17. (1) No civil servant who has a wife living shall contract another 
marriage without first obtaining the permission of the Government, notwith¬ 
standing that such subsequent marriage is permissible under the personal 
law for the time being applicable to him. 

(2) No female civil servant shall marry any person who has a wife 
living without first obtaining the permission of the Government. 

Consumption of intoxicating drinks and drugs 

18. A civil servant shall— 

(1) strictly abide by any law relating to intoxicating drinks or drugs 
in force in any area in which he may happen to be for the 
time being; 

(ii) take due care that the performance of his duties is not affected 
in any way by the influence of any intoxicating drink or drug; 
(lii) not appear in a public place in a state of intoxication; and 
(iv) not habitually use any intoxicating drink or drug to excess. 

Use of amenities 

19. No civil servant shall, negligently or intentionally, misuse, sublet 
or damage or cause to be damaged or misappropriate or cause to be 
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misappropriated any amenity provided for him by the Government to 
facilitate the discharge of his official duties. 

[Rule 19 of Mysore Civil Services {Conduct) Rules, 1966] 

Explanation. —A house allotted by Government to a civil servant as 
such for his residence, whether such house be owned by the Central 
Government or not, shall be deemed to be such an amenity. 

Misappropriation 

20. No civil servant shall, negligently or intentionally, misuse or 
misappropriate or cause to be misused or misappropriated any Government 
monies or Government properties for the time being in his 'personal charge. 

Guardianship of minors [Rule 25 of M.C.S, {Conduct) Rules, 1966] 

21. No civil servant shall without the previous sanction of the 
prescribed authority act as a legal guardian of the person or property of 
a minor other than the members of his family. 

Use of undue influence or pressure to further interests of civil servants 
[Rule 20 of C-S.S. {Conduct) Rules, 1964]. 

22. No civil servant shall bring or attem'pt to bring any political or 
other undue influence or pressure to bear upon any superior authority to 
further his interests in respect of matters pertaining to his service under 
the Government or to the. service of any other civil servant under the 
Central or State Government. 

Receiving illegal gratification (S. 161, I.P. Code) 

23. No civil servant shall, in the exercise of his official functions, 
accept or agree to accept or attempt to obtain from any person for himself 
or for any other person any illegal gratification as a motive or reward 
for doing or for bearing to do any official act or to show favour or disfavour 
or render any service or disservice to any person. 

Use of undue influence or pressure {S. 163 of hP. Code) 

24. No civil servant shall accept or agree to accept or attempt to 
obtain from any person for himself or for any other person any illegal 
gratification as a motive or reward for inducing by the undue exercise of 
his influence or pressure on any public servant to do or to forbear to do 
any official act, or in the exercise of the. official functions of such public 
servant to show favour or disfavour to any person or to render any service 
or disservice to any ‘person with the Central or any State Government or 
the Parliament or the Legislature of any State or with any public servant 
.as such. 
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ilmproper use of information obtained as civil servant. 

25. No civil servant shall make improper use for the personal benefit 
of himself or of any other person any information which he has obtained 
■or has come to know in the course of his official duties. 

Strike [5. 4 and 5 of Mysore State Civil Services {Prevention of 
Strikes) Act, 1966]. 

26. No civil servant shall commence or continue or otherwise act in 
furtherance of a strike. 

27. No civil servant shall instigate or incite any civil servant or civil 
servants to take part in or otherwise act in furtherance of a strike or assist 
■financially or otherwise in furtherance of a strike. 

Mischief or public nuisance. 

28. No civil servant shall commit any mischief or public nuisance in 
any office of the Central or a State Government or in any place of work 
of the Central or a State Government while acting or purporting to act in 
furtherance of his interests in respect of matters pertaining to his service 
or the service of any other civil servant under the Central or State Govern¬ 
ment. 

Wrongful restraint & wrongful confinement. 

29. No civil servant shall commit or cause to be committed any act of 
wrongful restraint or wrongful confinement against any person while, acting 
or purporting to act in furtherance of his interests in respect of matters per¬ 
taining to his service or the service of any other civil servant under the 
Central or a State Government. 

Absence without leave (5. 39 Army Act). 

30. No civil servant shall remain absent without leave without just 
cause; or without sufficient cause over-stay leave granted to him; or 'being 
on leave of absence and having received orders of recall to duty, fail without 
sufficient cause to rejoin duty without’delay. 

Wilful defiance of superior authority {S. 41, Army Act) 

31. Na civil servant shall conduct himself in such a manner as to show 
wilful defiance or contempt or insubordinate attitude to a superior officer 
or authority as such. 

Disgraceful conduct, feigning, etc. (S. 45, 46, 47, Army Act) 

32. No civil servant shall commit the following offences, that is to 
say:— 

(i) being guilty of any disgraceful or indecent conduct which reflects 
on the reputation of the civil services; 
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(ii) maliageriag, feigning or causing disease or infirmity or hurt ta> 

himself so as to cause any disruption of work; 

(iii) ill-treating any civil servant subordinate to him; 

(S. 63, Army Act). 

(iv) behaving in a manner unbecoming of his position and the 

character expected of him; and 

(v) being guilty of any act or omission which, though not specified 

in this Act, is prejudicial to good order, discipline or peace. 

Attempt or Abetment. 

33. Any civil servant who attempts or abets any of the offences involv¬ 
ing sections 9 to 24 shall be liable to suffer the punishment provided for 
the offence so attempted or abetted. 

Abetment by persons not subject to this act. 

34. Any person who is not subject to this Act and who abets or incites 
civil servants to commit any of the offences involving sections 9 to 24 shall 
be liable under this Act to suffer the punishment provided in a trial for the 
offence, so abetted. 


CHAPTER IV—Offences by Associations 

Liability of civil servants in charge of Associations for offences by Associa¬ 
tions [5. 5, Mysore State Civil Services {Prevention of Strikes) Act, 
1966J. 

35. (1) Where an association has committed the offence, of strike or of 
wrongful restraint or wrongful confinement or of mischief or of public 
nuisance or of intimidation of civil servants going to work or at work or 
civil servants who have refrained from participating in any illegal activity 
of the said association, or has committed the offence of abetment of an 
offence by civil servants, every civil servant who at the time the offence 
was responsible to the association for the conduct of the business of the 
»ssociation, shall be deemed to be guilty of the offence and shall be liable 
to be 'proceeded against and punished in the manner civil servants are like¬ 
wise individually liable. 

Provided that nothing contained in this sub-section shall render any 
person liable to any punishment, if he proves that the offence was committed 
without his knowledge or that he has exercised all due deligence to prevent 
the commission of such offence. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 36, where any such 
offence has been committed by an association and-it is proved that the said 



offence has been committed with the connivance or consent of or is attribut¬ 
able to any neglect on the part of, any member of the executive or manag¬ 
ing committee ot the association or any manager, secretary or other officer 
of the association, such member, manager, secretary, or other officer shall 
be deemed to be guilty of that offence and shall be liable to be proceeded 
against and punished accordingly. 

Explanation: For the 'purpose of this section association means anybody 
of individuals whether incorporated or not. 

Collective fines. 

36. (1) Where as the result of commission by an association of any 
of the offences mentioned in sub-section (1) of Section 35 there has been 
any damage to any private or public property or to the property of the 
Central Government or State Government or loss or injury to any person 
or persons, the Government may, after such enquiry as is considered just an 
expedient and subject to such rules as may be prescribed impose a collec¬ 
tive fine upon those civil servants who in the judgment of the Government 
should be held responsible for such damage or loss or injury. 

(2) Such fine shall be assessed as a percentage on the salary of the 
individuals on whom it falls and shall be recoverable from any remunera¬ 
tion or allowance due to the civil servant from the Central or a State 
Government. 

Initiation of disciplinary proceedings. 

37. Government or the ap^propriate disciplinary authority may institute 
disciplinary proceedings against any civil servant. 

Presenting authority. 

38. (1) The Government or the appropriate disciplinary authority may 
by general or special order ap^point a presenting authority to present and 
conduct on its behalf the case against a civil servant before a criminal 
court C'r before a disciplinary tribunal. 

(2) The presenting authority so appointed may be a civil servant or a 
legal practitioner. 

Disciplinary tribunal 

39. (1) The Government may by notification appoint to each district 
or districts or part of a district or to one or more department of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India a disciplinary tribunal and may extend or alter the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the disciplinary tribunal. 
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Additional disciplinary tribunals 

(2) The Government may appoint an additional disciplinary tribunal 
■for any particular departmental enquiry or for a class of departmental 
• enquiries. 


Magisterial powers jor disciplinary tribunals 

(3) The Government may invest a member of a disciplinary tribunal 
with the powers of a magistrate for the disposal of trials under this act 

Composition of disciplinary tribunal 

40. (1) A disciplinary tribunal may consist of one or more members 
-as may be determined by the Government frojii time to time. 

(2) No one shall be appointed as a member of a disciplinary tribunal 
■who has served for less than five years in a civil judicial post or who has 
•been a member of the Central Legal Service for less than three years or as 
a magistrate under the Central or a State Government or less than five 
^'ears, or who has been in practice as an advocate for less than eight years. 

Assessors [S. 3(4) of the Orissa disciplinary proceedings (Administrative 
Tribunals) Rules, 1951]. 

(3) A disciplinary tribunal may when conducting a departmental en- 
■quiry coopt an assessor to assist it. Such assessor shall be an officer 
of ♦gazetted rank and shall be higher in rank to the civil servant or civil 
servants charged in the departmental enquiry. 

♦To be replaced by appropriate term if the categorisation is abolished. 


CHAPTER VI—PENALTIES 

iPenalties awardable by Government, by disciplinary tribunals end by 
Criminal Courts. 

41. Penalties may be inflicted by Government disciplinary tribunals and 
•criminal courts in respect of offences committed by civil servants accord¬ 
ing to the scale following, that is to say ;— 

(i) Imprisonment either rigorous or simple for any period not 
exceeding four years, with or without fine. 

(ii) Fine. 

(iii) Dismissal from service, 
fiv) Removal from service, 
sfv) Compulsory retirement. 
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(vi) Reduction to a lower tirae-scale ot pay, grade, post or service 

which shall ordinarily be a bar to the promotion of the Civil 
servant to the time-scale of pay, grade, post or service from 
which he was reduced, with or without further directions re¬ 
garding conditions of restoration to the grade or post or service 
from which the civil servant was reduced and his seniority and 
pay on such restoration to that grade, post or service. 

(vii) Reduction to a lower stage in the time-scale of pay for a 
specified period, with further directions as to whether or not 
the civil servant will earn increments of pay during the period 
of such reduction and whether on the expiry of such period, 
the reduction will or will not have the effect of postponing the 
future increments of his pay. 

(wii) Withholding of increments of pay. 

(ix) Recovery from his pay of the whole or part of any pecuniary 
loss caused by him to the Government by negligence or breach 
of orders. 

(k) Censure. 

Explanation : Recovery from pay, leave salary or other allowance due 
from the Central or State Government to the civil servant shall not be 
deemed to be fine for the purpose of this section. 

The following shall not amount to a penalty within the meaning of this 
section, viz., 

(i) withholding of increments of pay of a civil servant for his 

failure to pass any departmental examination in accordance wth 
the rules or orders governing the service to which he belongs 
or post which he holds or the terms of his appointment; 

(ii) stoppage of a civil servant at the efficiency bar in the time-scale 

of pay on the ground of his unfitness to cross the bar; 

(iii) reversion of a civil servant, appointed on probation to any 
other service, grade/or post, to his permanent service, grade 
or/post during or at the end of the period of probation in 
accordance with the terms of his appointment or the rules and 
orders governing such probation; 

(iv) replacement of the service of a civil servant, whose services had 

been borrowed from a State Government or any authority 
under the control of the State Government, at the disposal of 
the State Government or the authority from which the services 
of such Government servant had been borrowed; 
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(v) compulsory retirement of a civil servant in accordance with the; 
provisions relating to his superannuation or retirement; and 

(yi) termination of the services— 

(a) of a civil sei^ant appointed on probation, during or at the 

end of the period of his probation, in accordance with the 
terms of his appointment or the rules and orders governing 
such probation; or 

(b) of a temporary civil servant in accordance with the provi¬ 

sions of sub-rule (1) of rule 5 of the Central Civil Services 
(Temporary Service) Rules, 1965; or 

(c) of a civil servant, employed under an agreement, in accord¬ 

ance with the terms of such agreement. 

Penalties awardable in trials 

42. Penalties specified in clauses (i) and (ii) of section 41 are award- 
able only after trial by a criminal court having jurisdiction. 

Penalties awardable otherwise than in trials 

43. Penalties specified in clauses (iii) to (x) of section 41 may be 
imposed on a civil servant by the Government or by the disciplinary 
authority as the case may be after the completion of an enquiry in a depart¬ 
mental enquiry; 

Provided that the penalties specified in clauses (viii) to (x) of section 
41 may, if the Government or the appropriate disciplinary authority is of 
the opinion that a departmental enquiry is not necessary, be imposed by 
the Government or by the appropriate disciplinary authority on a civil 
servant without a departmental enquiry, but not before: 

(a) informing the civil servant in writing of the proposal to take 
action against him and of the accusation of the offence on 
which it is proposed to be taken, and giving him a reasonable 
opportunity of making such representation as he may wish to 
make against the proposal; 

(b) taking into consideration the representation, if any, submitted 

by the civil servant under clause (a); 

(c) recording a finding cm each accusation; 

(d) consulting the Commission where such consultation is neces¬ 

sary: 

Provided further that if Government or the appropriate disciplinary 
authority, after taking into consideration the representation, if any, sub¬ 
mitted by the civil servant under clause (a) of the preceding proviso. 
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•deems it necessary to record evidence, the case shall be referred by the 
•Government or by such disciplinary authority to the disciplinary tribunal 
■for holding a departmental enquiry. 

Penalties awardable by immediate superior officers 

44. (1) A civil servant may be punished by his immediate superior 
officer in any one of the following ways for offences involving sections 26 
•to 32 and for attempts or abetments of such offences:— 

(i) forfeiture of pay and allowances, with or without suspension, 

for a period not exceeding two days; 

(ii) forfeiture of casual leave or earned leave or a combination of 

both the types of leaves for a period not exceeding seven days, 

(iii) severe warning; and 

(iv) warning. 

(2) The penalties awardable under sub-section (1) shall not be a bar 
^o the penalties for the same offences under section 41. 

Proceedings to be summary 

(3) The proceedings for inflicting penalties under this section shall be 
of a summary nature in accordance with rules framed for this purpose by 
Government. 

Penalty under ^ this Act for offences for which penalty has been awarded 
under other laws. 

45. Subject to the provisions of section 46 a civil servant awarded 
penalty under any law other than this Act shall be further liable to be 
awarded penalties specified in clauses (iii) to (x) of section 41 under this 
-Act. 

Dismissal or removal on conviction 

46. A civil servant may be dismissed or removed from service by the. 
Government or by the disciplinary authority without any further enquiry 
if he is convicted in a criminal court and sentenced to simple or rigorous 
imprisonment for three months or more for an offence under this Act, or 
for any offence involving moral turpitude under any other law. 

/Offences by civil servants in public utility services 

47. A civil servant entrusted with any duty connected with or arising 
•out of a public utility service shall be liable to be— 

(1) dismissed if he comrnits an 
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(i) offence involving section 26 or 27 if, as a result of the strike^ 
materialising, there has been a breakdown in the public: 
utility service or any part of it. 

(ii) offence involving sections 28 to 31 if the commission of the 

said offence has led to a breakdown in the public utility 
service or any part of it or to such damage or stoppage or 
injury to any installation in the public utility service as has 
caused a breakdown in that service, or any part of that: 
service. 

(2) punished for any other offence more severely than a civil ser¬ 
vant not engaged in a public utility service, in the manner 
specified in the schedule. 

Penalties for repeated offences. 

48. A civil servant accused of an offence shall be liable to more severe- 
penalty if he has ‘previously been punished for any offence under this Act- 
in a departmental enquiry or in a trial. 


Chapter VII—Procedures for trials and departmental enquiries 

Jurisdiction over trials and departmental enquiries and trials 

49. The jurisdiction of a disciplinary tribunal shall be over all civiE 
servants in the area or in the department or departments to which it has 
been appointed. 

Action by disciplinary authority. 

50. The disciplinary authority, on receipt of an accusation against a? 
civil servant, and after considering the nature and degree of the offence- 
with which the civil servant is accused, shall have discretion to decide- 
whether the civil servant is to be proceeded against in a departmental en¬ 
quiry or in a trial or under the first proviso to section 43 or under section 
44, and to forward the case to the authority concerned. 

51. The disciplinary authority may hold or cause to be held such pre¬ 
liminary enquiry as is considered necessary with or without the help of 
the ‘police department or of such special agency set-up for this purpose- 
into the accusation received against a civil servant before taking action 
under the preceding section. 

Manner of disposal of departmental enquiry. 

52. fl) If a case has been presented to the disciplinary tribunal as a; 
departmental enquiry the disciplinary tribunal shall, after the enquiry i-s; 
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completed in the prescribed manner, record a finding or findings on the - 
charges and transmit the same to the disciplinary authority. 

(2) The disciplinary authority shall accept the findings of the disci¬ 
plinary tribunal, unless it decides to present an appeal against the findings, 
and shall proceed to impose punishment on the civil servant. 

Manner of disposal of a trial. 

53. If a case has been presented to the criminal court, it shall dispose ■ 
of the case in accordance with the provisions of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Applicability of Sec. 197 Criminal Procedure Code. 

54. A decision by the appropriate disciplinary authority to transmit 
a case for trial shall be deemed to be a decision by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment under section 197 of the Criminal Procedure Code, if such de¬ 
cision be necessary, to prosecute the civil servant accused of the offence. 

Punishment in a departmental enquiry. 

5:5. (1) The disciplinary authority shall not impose a punishment ; 
more severe than the punishment prescribed for the particular offence in> 
the schedule in this behalf. 

Penalty in a magisterial proceeding. 

(2) The Criminal Court shall not impose a penalty more severe 
than that prescribed for the particular offence in the schedule in this 
behalf. 

Presumption of guilt in certain cases [Clause 5(2) Mysore State C.S.. 
Bill 1966]. 

56. If in any departmental enquiry against a civil servant for corrup-- 
tion or bribery it is proved that the civil servant or any person on his 
behalf is in possession or has, at any time during the period of office of 
such servant, been in possession, for which such servant cannot satisfactorily 
account, of pecuniary sources or property disproportionate to his known 
sources of income, then on such proof, the tribunal shall presume, unless 
the contrary is proved that such civil servant is ,guilty of such misconduct. 

Powers of disciplinary tribunals to summon witnesses, etc. 

57. (1) The disciplinary tribunal shall have the same power for 
punishing contempts and obstructions to his proceedings, as is given to 
Civil and Criminal Courts by the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898; and 
shall have the powers of a Civil Court, while trying a suit under the Code- 
of Civil Procedure 1908, in respect of the following matters, viz.; 

(i) Summoning and enforcing the. attendance of any person as- 
witness and examining him on oath; 
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(ii) Receiving evidence on affidavits; 

(iii) Issuing commissions for the examination of witnesses or 

documents; 

(iv) Requiring the discovery and production of any document or 
any other thing; 

(V) Requisitioning any public record or copy thereof from any 
Court or Ofi&ce; 

(vi) Any other matter which may be prescribed. 

(2) The disciplinary tribunal or any other person specially authoris¬ 
ed by him in this behalf may enter any building or place where the dis¬ 
ciplinary tribunal has reason to believe that any book or account or other 
document or thing relating to the subject matter of the inquiry may be 
found, and may seize any such book of account or document or thing or 
take an extract or copy of such book or document, subject to the provi¬ 
sions of Section 102 and section 103 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
1898, in so far as they may be applicable. 

(3) Any proceedings before the disciplinary tribunal shall be deemed 
to be judicial proceedings within the meaning of sections 193 and 228 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(4) Every person disobeying any lawful process or order issued by 
the disciplinary tribunal shall be liable to the same penalties as the person 
disobeying the order of a Court made in respect of the matters enumer¬ 
ated in the foregoing Section. 

Common Proceedings 

58. Where two or more civil servants are concerned in any case, the 
disciplinary authority competent to impose the penalty of dismissal from 
service on all such civil servants may make an order directing that dis¬ 
ciplinary action against all of them may be taken in a common proceed¬ 
ing. 

Note; —If the authorities competent to impose the penalty of dis¬ 
missal on such civil servants are different, an order for taking disciplinary 
action in a common proceeding may be made by the highest of such 
authorities with the consent of the others, and such authority which may 
function as the disciplinary authority for the 'plirpose of such common 
proceeding. 

Special procedure in certain cases. 

59. Where the disciplinary authority is satisfied for reasons to be re¬ 
corded by it in writing that it is not reasonably practicable to hold an in¬ 
quiry in the manner provided in these rules, or where the Central Gov- 

icmment is satisfied that in the interest of the security of the State, it is 
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not expedient to hold any inquiry in the manner provided in these rules, 
the disciplinary authority may consider the circumstances of the case and 
make such orders thereon as it deems fit; 

Provided that the Union Public Service Commission shall be consulted, 
where such consultation is necessary, before any orders are made in any 
case under this rule. 

Provisions regarding officers lent to State Governments, etc. 

60. (1) Where the services of a civil servant are lent by one depart¬ 
ment to another department or to a State Government or an authMity 
subordinate thereto or to a local or other authority (hereinafter in this 
rule referred to as “the borrowing authority”), the borrowing authority 
shall have the powers of the appointing authority for the purpose of 
placing such civil servant under suspension and of the disciplinary au¬ 
thority for the purpose of conducting a disciplinary proceeding against 
him: 

Provided that the borrowing authority shall forthwith inform the au¬ 
thority which lent the services of the civil servant (hereinafter in this 
rule referring to as “the lending authority”) of the circumstances leading 
to the order of suspension of such dvil servant or the commencement of 
the disciplinary proceeding, as the case may be. 

(2) In the light of the findings in the disdplinary 'proceeding con¬ 
ducted against the civil servant— 

(a) if the borrowing authority is of the opinion that any of the 
penalties specified in clauses (viii) to (x) of section 41 
should be imposed on the civil servant, it may, ofter con¬ 
sultation with the lending authority, make such orders on the 
case as it deems .necessary; 

Provided that in the event of a difference of opinion between 
the borring authority and the lending authority, the ser¬ 
vices of the civil servant shall be replaced at the disposal of 
the lending authority; 

(b) if the borrowing authority is of the opinion that any of the 
penalties specified in clauses (iii) to (vii) of section 41 should 
be imposed on the civil servant, it shall replace his services 
at the disposal of the lending authority and transmit to it the 
proceedings of the inquiry and thereupon the lending au¬ 
thority may, if it is the disciplinary authority, pass such orders 
thereon as it may deem necessary, or, if it is not the disci¬ 
plinary authority, submit the case to the disciplinary authority 
which shall pass such orders on the case as it may deem 
necessary: 

239 M. of HA.—12 
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Provided that before passing any such order the disciplinary 
authority shall comply with the provisions of section 66. 

Explanation. —^The disciplinary authority may make an order imder 
this clause on the record of the inquiry transmitted to it by the borrowing 
authority, or after holding such further inquiry as it may deem neces¬ 
sary, as far as may be, in accordance with Section 66. 

Provisions regarding officers borrowed jrom State Governments, etc, 

61. (1) Where an order of suspension is made or a disciplinary pro¬ 
ceeding is conducted against a civil servant whose services have been 
borrowed by one department from another department or from a State 
Government or an authority subordinate thercti^ or a local or other 
authority, the authority lending his services (hereinafter in this rule re¬ 
ferred to as “the lending authority”) shall forthwith be informed of the 
circumstances leading to the order of the suspension of the civil servant 
or of the commencement of the disciplinary ‘proceeding, as the case may 
be. 

(2) in the light of the findings in the disciplinary proceeding con¬ 
ducted against the civil servant if the disciplinary authority is of the 
opinion that any of the punishments specified in clauses (viii) to (x) 
of Section 41 should be imposed on him, it may, subject to the provisions 
of Sec. 81 and after consultation with the lending authority, pass such 
orders on the case as it may deem necessary: 

(i) provided that in the event of difference of opinion between 

the borrowing authority and the lending authority the services 
of the civil servant shall be replaced at the disposal of the 
lending authority; 

(ii) if the disciplinary authority is of the opinion that any of the 

penalties specified in clauses (iii) to (vii) of Sec 41 should 
be imposed on the civil servant, it shall replace the services 
of such civil servant at the disposal of the lending authority 
and transmit to it the proceedings of the inquiry for such 
section as it may deem necessary. 


Suspension 

62. (1) The appointing authority or any authority to which it is sub¬ 
ordinate or the disciplinary authority or any other authority empowered in 
that behalf by the Central Government by general or special order, may 
place a civil servant under suspension— 

(i) where a disciplinary proceeding against him is contemplated 

or is pending, or 

(ii) where a case against him in respect of any criminal offence is 

under investigation, inquiry or trial. 
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(2) A civil servant shall be deemed to have been placed under sus¬ 
pension by an order of appointing authority:— 

(i) with effect from the date of his detention, if he is detained in 

custody, whether on a criminal charge or otherwise for a 
period exceeding forty-eight hours; 

(ii) with effect from the date of his conviction, if, in the event of 

a conviction for an offence, he is sentenced to a term of im¬ 
prisonment exceeding forty-eight hours and is not forthwith 
dismissed or removed or compulsorily retired consequent to 
such conviction. 

Explanation -—^The period of forty-eight hours referred to in clause (ii) 
of this sub-rule shall be computed from the commencement of the im¬ 
prisonment after the conviction and for this purpose, intermittent periods 
of imprisonment, if any, shall be taken into account. 

(3) Where a penalty of dismissal, removal or compulsory retirement 
from service imposed upon a civil servant under suspension is set aside 
in appeal or on review under these sections and the case is remitted for 
further enquiry or action or with any other directions, the order of his 
suspension sh^ be deemed to have continued in force on and from the 
date of the original order of dismissal, removal or compulsory retirement 
and shall remain in force until further orders. 

(4) Where a *penalty of dismissal, removal or compidsory retirement 
from service imposed upon a civil servant is set aside or declared or ren¬ 
dered void in consequence of or by a dedsion of a court of law and the 
disciplinary authority on a consideration of the circumstances of the 
case, decides to hold a further inquiry against him on the allegations on 
which the penalty of dismissal, removal or compulsory retirement was 
originally imposed, the Civil servant shall be deemed to have been placed 
under suspension by the appointing authority from the date of the ori¬ 
ginal order of dismissal, removal or compulsory retirement and shall con¬ 
tinue to remain under suspension until further orders. 

(i) An order of suspension made or deemed to have been made 
under this section shall continue to remain in force until it is 
modified or revoked by the authority competent to do so. 

(ii) Where a civil servant is suspended or is deemed to have been 
suspended (whether irt connection with any disciplinary pro¬ 
ceeding or otherwise), and any other disciplinary proceeding 
is commenced against him during the continuance of that 
suspension the authority competent to place him under sus¬ 
pension may, for reasons to be recorded by him in writing, 
direct that the civil servant shall continue to be under sus- 
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peoBion until the termination oif all or any of such proceed¬ 
ings. 

(iii) An order of suspension made or deemed to have been made 

under this rule may at any time be modified or revdted by 
the authority which made or is deemed to have made the 
order or by any authority to which that authority is sub¬ 
ordinate. 

(iv) The period of suspension shall not exceed six months in res¬ 

pect of the accusation which led to the suspension, except 
with the approval of the authority supterior to the suspending 
authority or with the approval of the President. 

Suspension by immediate superior officer. 

63. (1) The immediate superior officer of a civil servant may suspend 
the civil servant whe is accused of an offence if such offence is consider¬ 
ed to require enquiry by a disciplinary tribunal or trial by a criminal 
court. 

(2) A report of the order of suspension under sub-section (1) shall, 
where the order of suspension is not 'passed by the competent authority 
himself be sent immediately to the competent authority who may confirm 
the order of suspension and shall pass such orders as he deems fit, having 
regard to the nature and degree of the offence, for the disposal of the 
accusation imder this Act. 

Arrest and bail, [S'. 9A of Mysore State Civil Services {Prevention of 

Strikes) Amendment Act, \9&’T\. 

64. The provisions for arrest and bail in trial cases shall be the same 
as prescribed in the Criminal Procedure Code: 

Provided that no person accused of conviction of an offence and 
sentenced to imprisonment of three months or more shall, if in custody, 
be released on bail or on his own bond unless the presenting authority 
has been ^ven an opportunity to oppose the application for such releaK. 

65. (1) A disciplinary authority may for reasons to be recorded in 
writing suspend a departmental enquiry and order a trial of the civil ser¬ 
vant concerned if in the course of the departmental enquiry it transpires 
that the gravity of the accusations against the civil servant justify his 
triaL 

(2) A disciplinary authority may for reasons to be recorded in writing 
direct the presenting authority to withdraw a trial proceeding from the 
Criminal Court in which it is pending and may order that a departmental 
enquiry shall be held on the same accusations against the civil servant. 
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First action by disciplinary authority. 

66. (1) Whenever action for the imposition of any of the penalties 
specified in clauses (i) to (x) of Section 41 is to be taken against a civil 
servant, the Government or the disciplinary authority may order a trial 
under Section 42 or may draw or may cause the substance of the accus¬ 
ation to be drawn up into distinct articles of charge and shall deliver or 
cause to be delivered to the accused civil servant, a copy of the articles 
of charge, requiring him to submit, within such time as may be specified, a 
written statement of his defence and to state whether he desires to be heard 
in person, and may initiate proceedings under Sec. 43. 

Commencement of trial. 

67. If a trial has been ordered under the preceding section, the pre¬ 
senting officer shall present the complaint before the Criminal Court having 
jurisdiction and shall conduct the case on behalf of the disciplinary au¬ 
thority and the Criminal Court shall dispose of the case according to law. 

Commencement of departmental enquiry. 

68. Where a departmental enquiry has been ordered under Section 
43 the presenting officer shall present the case before the disciplinary tri¬ 
bunal alongwith the charges and shall conduct the enquiry on behalf of the 
disdplinary authority. 

Notice to accused civil servant. 

69. Notice of the presentation of the case shall be given to the accused 
civil servant by the Government or by the disciplinary authority ordering 
the inquiry, as the case may be, at least ten days before the be^nning of 
the enquiry, by means of a written communication which shall be ac¬ 
companied by a copy of the articles of charge, statement of allegations on 
which such articles of charge are based and a list of documents and wit¬ 
nesses by which each charge is to be sustained. 

Legal practitioner for the accused. 

70. An accused civil servant may engage a legal practitioner in a de¬ 
partmental enquiry. 

Appearance of civil servant for making plea. 

11. The accused civil servant shall be summoned to appear in person 
before the disciplinary tribunal and on his appearing before the tribunal 
shall be required to plead guilty or not guilty to each of them, which plea 
shall be forthwith recorded with the articles of charge. If the accused civil 
servant refuses or without reasonable cause neglects to appear to answer 
the charge, he shall be taken to admit the truth of the articles of charge. 
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Procedure in case civil servant pleads not guilty. 

72. (1) If the accused civil servant pleads not guilty to all or any of 
the articles of the charge, he shall forthwith submit a list of documents and 
witnesses to be produced by him for meeting the charges in respect of which 
he has pleaded not guilty. 

Procedure in case civil servant pleads guilty. 

(2) If the accused civU servant 'fdeads guilty to the charges, the disci¬ 
plinary authority shall record the plea and shall forthwith submit to the 
Government or the disciplinary authority as the case may be, the record 
of his proceedings. The Government or the disciplinary authority ordering 
the mquiry as the case may be, may thereupon impose upon the civil ser¬ 
vant any of the punishments specified in clauses (iii) to (x) of Sec. 41 or 
pass such order as is consistent with its powers in such cases. 

Evidence in support of charges and exarrunation of witnesses. 

73. (1) The disciplinary tribunal shall then proceed to take all such 
evidence as may be produced in support of the charges in respect of which 
the civil servant has pleaded not guilty. The civil servant shall be at 
liberty to cross-examine the witne&es examined in support of the charges 
and in such case the presenting officer may re-examine fliem but not on any 
new matter without the leave of the disciplinary tribunal which also may put 
such questions as it thinks fit. 

(2) The disciplinary tribunal may in its discretion allow the presenting 
officer to produce evidence not included in the list given to the accused civil 
servant. 

Exarrunation of the accused civil servant. 

74. (i) On the conclusion of the evidence in support of the charts, 
the disciplinary tribunal may question the civil servant in res^pect of the cir¬ 
cumstances appearing against him in evidence and may take into considera¬ 
tion the answers given by him. 

Right of civil servant to give evidence in disproof of charges. 

(2) The accused civil servant shall be entitled to give evidence on 
oath in disproof of the charges made against him or any other public ser¬ 
vant charged together. 

Evidence for defence and examination of witnesses. 

75. The disciplinary tribun.il shall then proceed to take all such evidence 
for the defence as has been specified in the list furnished by the civil ser¬ 
vant and the witnesses examined .‘^hall be liable to cross-examination by 
the presenting officer and re-examinai!on by the ciwl servant and to exami¬ 
nation by the disciplinary tribunal according to the like rules as the 
witnesses in support of ffie charges. 
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Power of the tribunal of enquiry to call for or disallow evidence. 

76. The disciplinary tribunal may at its discretion call for any evidence 
at any stage of the enquiry if it thihlcs it necessary so to do in the interests 
of justice and, for reasons to be recorded by it may disallow any evidence 
which it considers irrelevant for the purpose of the enquiry or which in its 
opinion is intended to cause vexatious delay or to defeat the ends of justice. 

Notes of oral evidence. 

77. The disciplinary tribunal shall take note of all oral evidence, which 
shall be read over to and got signed by each witness in the language in 
which it was given. 

The Presenting officer and the civil servant to address the tribunal. 

78. On the conclusion of the evidence the presenting officer shall be 
entitled to address the disciplinary tribunal generally on the whole case and 
the civil servant shall have the right of an oral reply as also of submitting 
a written reply. 

Power to amend the charges. 

79. (1) When the disciplinary tribunal shall be of the opinion that the 
articles of charge or any of them are not drawn up with sufficient clearness 
and precision, it may in its discretion amend the same and may thereupon, 
on the application of the civil servant, adjourn the enquiry for a reasonable 
time. 

Power to adjourn the proceedings. 

(2) The disciplinary authority if it thinks fit for reasons to be recorded, 
adjourn the enquiry from time to time: 

Provided that when witnesses are in attendance no adjournment shall 
be granted without examining them, except for special reasons to be record¬ 
ed in writing. 

The proceedings of the report of disciplinary tribunal. 

80. After the close of the enquiry, the disciplinary tribunal shall forth- 
vrith report to the Government or the disciplinary authority, as the case may 
be the record of the proceedings and shall send with record thereof its 
finding upon each such of the articles of charge separately, with such obser¬ 
vations, as it thinks fit on the whole case. 

Orders passed by Government or the disciplinary authority. 

81. (1) The Government or the disciplinary authority as the case may 
be, may, unless it decides on seeking any modification of the finding or find- 
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ings in appeal impose any of the penalties stipulated in clauses (iii) to (x) 
of Sec. 41 on the basis of the finding or findings of the disciplinary tribunal: 

Provided that where the disciplinary authority is considering the imposi¬ 
tion of the penalty specified in clauses (iii) to (vi) of Sec. 41, it shall ser\'e 
a notice on the accused civil servant why on the basis of the findings of 
disciplinary tribunal of which a copy shall be supplied any of the said 
punishment shall not be imposed on him and that any representation or 
reply submitted by the accused civil servant shall be taken into considera¬ 
tion in passing the order imposing the penalty. 

Provided further that in every case in which it is necessary to consult 
the Union Public Service Commission, the record of the enquiry shall be 
forwarded by the Government or the disciplinary authority ordering the 
enquiry, as the case may be to the Commission for its advice in regard to 
the p unishm ent and such advice taken into consideration before passing the 
orders imposing the penalty. 

(2) Orders passed under sub-section (1) shall be communicated to the 
accused civil servant who shall be supplied with a copy of the report of the 
disciplinary authority along with a copy of the advice, if any, given by the 
Commission. 


CHAPTER VIII— Provisions concerning inefficiency 

82. Where the Government or the appointing authority is of the opinion 
that a civil servant should be compulsorily retired on grounds of general 
inefficiency either before he reaches the age of fifty or has put in twenty-five 
years of service an enquiry may be instituted in the same manner as is 
provided in this Act for a departmental enquiry; and on a finding of 
inefficiency he shall be liable to be so compulsorily retired. 


CHAPTER IX— Appeal and Review 

Orders against which no appeal lies 

83. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Chapter, no appeal 
shall lie against— 

(i) any order passed in appeal by the Administrative Tribunal; 

(ii) any order of an interlocutory nature or of the nature of a 
step-in-£dd or the final disposal of a disciplinary proceeding, 
other than an order of suspension; 
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(iii) any order passed by the disciplinary tribunal in the course of 
an inquiry under Sections 73 and 76. 

Orders against which appeal lies 

84. Subject to the provisions of Sec. 83 a Government servant may 
prefer an appeal against all or any of the following orders, namely:— 

(i) an order of suspension made or deemed to have been made 
sections 62 and 63; 

(ii) an order imposing any of the penalties specified in sections 41 
and 44 whether made by the disciplinary authority or by any 
appellate or reviewing authority; 

(iii) an order enhancing any penalty, imposed under section 41; 

(iv) an order which— 

(a) denies or varies to his disadvantage his pay, allowances, 
pension or other conditions of service as regulated by 
rules or by agreement; or 

(b) interprets to his disadvantage the provisions of any such 
rule or agreement; 

(v) an order— 

(a) stopping him at the efiSciency bar in the time scale of pay 
on the ground of his unfitness to cross the bar; 

(b) reverting him while officiating in higher Service, grade or 
post to a lower Service, grade or post, otherwise than as 
a penalty; 

(c) reducing or withholding the pension or denying the 
majdmum pension admissible to him under the rules; 

(d) determining the subsistence and other allowances to be 
paid to him for the period of suspension or for the period 
during which he is deemed to be under suspension or for 
any portion thereof; 

(e) determining his pay and allowances— 

(i) for the period of suspension, or 

(ii) for the period from the date of his dismissal, removal, 
or compulsory retirement from service, or from the 
date of his reduction to a lower sendee, grade, post, 
time-scale or stage in a time-scale of pay, to the date 
of his reinstatement or restoration to his service, 
grade or post, or 

(f) determining whether or not the period from the date of 
his suspension or from the date of his dismissal, removal. 
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compulsory retirement or reduction to a lower service, 
grade, post, time-scale of pay or stage in a time-scale of 
pay to the date of his reinstatement or restoration to his 
service, grade or post shall be treated as a period spent 
on duty for any pujpose; 

(vi) an order passed in appeal by an appellate authority other than 
the Appellate Tribunal under Section 85. 

Explanation: In this rule— 

(i) the expression ‘Government servant’ includes a person who has 
ceased to be in Government service; 

(ii) the expression ‘pension’ includes additional pension, gratuity 

and any other retirement benefit. 

First appeal by civil servant 

85. (1) A Government servant, including a person who has ceased 
to be in Government service, may prefer an appeal against all or any of 
the orders specified in clauses (i) to (v) of Sec. 84 to the authority 
specified in ^s behalf, either in the Schedule or by a general or special 
order of the President or, where no such authority is specified,— 

(i) where such Government servant is or was a member of a 
Central Qvil Service, Qass I or Class II or holder of a Central 
Civil post. Class I or Qass II,— 

(a) to the appointing authority, where the order appealed 
against is made by an authority subordinate to it; or 

(b) to the Administrative Tribunal, where such order is made 
by any other authority; 

<ii) where such Government servant is or was a member of a 
Central Qvil Service, Qass III or Qass IV or holder of a 
Central Qvil post, Qass III or Qass W, to the authority to 
which the authority making the order appealed against is 
immediately subordinate. 

Finality of Orders in First Appeal 

(2) Subject to sub-section (3), all orders passed in appeals preferred 
under sub-secfion (1) shall be final. 

Second Appeal 

(3) A second appeal shall lie against an order passed by an appellate 
authority other than the Administrative Tribunal in an appeal preferred 
under sub-section (1) if such order imposes any of the punishments under 
clauses (iii) to (vii) of Sec. 41. 
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(4) A second appeal shall lie only on questions of law and of 
piocedure, but may lie on questions of fact if the authority hearing the 
second appeal is of the opinion that grave injustice has resulted from the 
assessment of any questions of fact in the order appealed against. 

(5) A second appeal shall be made to the Administrative Tribunal. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1), 

(i) an appeal against an order in a common proceeding held under 
Section 58 shall lie to the authority to which the authority 
functioning as the disciplinary authority for the purpose of that 
proceeding is immediately subordinate; 

(ii) where the person who made the order appealed against 
becomes, by virtue of his subsequent appointment or otherwise, 
the appellate authority in respect of such order, an appeal 
against such order shall lie to the authority to which such 
person is immediately subordinate. 

Limitation 

86. (1) No appeal preferred under sub-section (1) of Section 85 shall 
be entertained unless such appeal is preferred within a period of forty-five 
days from the date on which a copy of the order appealed against is 
delivered to the appellant: 

Provided that the appellate authority may entertain the appeal after 
the exjMty of the said period, if it is satisfied that the appellant had sufficient 
cause for not preferring the appeal in time. 

Form and Contents of appeal 

87. (1) Every person preferring an appeal shall do so separately and 
in his own name. 

(2) The appeal shall be presented to the authority to whom the appeal 
lies, a copy being forwarded by the appellant to the authority which made 
the order appealed against. It shall contain all material statements and 
arguments on which the appellant relies, shall not contain any disrespectful 
or improper language, and shall be complete in itself. 

(3) The authority which made the order appealed against shall on 
receipt of a copy of the appeal, forward the same with its comments thereon 
together with the relevant records to the appellate authority without any 
avoidable delay, and without waiting for any direction from the appellate 
authority. 

Consideration of first appeal 

88. (1) In the case of an appeal against an order of suspension, the 
appellate authority shall consider whether in the li^t of the provisions of 
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Sections 62 and 65 and having regard to the circumstances of the case, 
the order of suspension is justified or not and confirm or revoke the order 
accordingly. 

(2) In the case of an appeal against an order imposing any of tlie 
punishments specified in Sections 41 and 44, or enhancing any punishment 
imposed under the said sections, the appellate authority shall consider— 

(a) where the procedure laid down in these rules has been complied 
with and if not, whether such non-compliance has resulted in 
the violation of any provi»ons of the Constitution of India or 
the failure of justice; 

(b) whether the findings of the disciplinary authority are warranted 
by the evidence on the record; and 

(c) whether the punishment or the enhanced punishment imposed 
is adequate, inadequate or severe; 

and pass orders— 

(i) confirming, enhancing, reducing or setting aside the penalty; or 

(ii) remitting the case to the authority which imposed or enhanced 
the penalty or to any other authority with such direction as 
it may deem fit in the circumstances of the case: 

Provided that— 

(i) the Union Public Service Commission shall be consulted in all 
cases where such consultation is necessary; 

(ii) if the enhanced penalty which the appellate authority proposes 
to impose is one of the punishments specified in sub-sections 

(iii) to (vii) of Sec. 41 and an inquiry under Sec. 43 has not 
already been held in the case, the appellate authority shall, 
subject to the provisions of Section 59 direct that such inquiry 
be held in accordance with the provisions of Section 43 and 
thereafter, on a consideration of the proceedings of such 
inquiry and after giving the appellant a reasonable opportunity, 
as far as may be in accordance with Section 81, of making 
a representation against the punishment proposed on the basis 
of the evidence adduced during such inquiry, make such orders 
as it may deem fit; 

(iii) if the enhanced punishment which the appellate authority 
proposes to impose is one of the punishments specified in 
sub-sections (iii) to (vii) of Sec. 41 and an inquiry under 
Sec. 43 has already been held in the case, the appellate 
authority shall, after giving the appellant a reasonable oppor- 
timity, as far as may be in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 81, of making a representation against the punishment 
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proposed on the basis of the evidence adduced during the 
inqtury, make such orders as it may deem fit; and 

tWr) No order under sub-sections (1) and (2) shall be passed before 
giving the appellant an opportunity to be heard. 

(3) In an appeal against any other order specified in Sec. 84, the 
appellate authority shall consider all the circumstances of the case and 
make such orders as it may deem just and equitable. 

Consideration of second appeal 

89. The appellate authority may, after giving an opportunity to the 
appellant to be heard pass such orders as it may deem just and equitable. 

Appeal by disciplinary authority 

90. (1) An appeal may be preferred by the appropriate disciplinary 
authority against any finding of a disciplinary tribunal in a departmental 
enquiry before the Administrative Tribunal. 

Administrative Tribunal to pass order imposing punishment 

(2) The Administrative Tribunal may after hearing the disciplinary 
authority and the respondent Civil servant shall, after confirming or altering 
or setting aside the finding appealed against, pass orders imposing such 
punishment on the respondent Qvil servant as it deems to be just and 
equitable: 

Provided that the orders will issue in the name of the President when 
the order appealed against has been issued in the name of the President. 

Implementation of orders in appeal 

91. The authority which made the first order appealed against shall 
give effect to the orders passed by the appellate authority. 


CHAPTER X— Review 

92. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in these rules,— 

(i) the President, or 

(ii) the Administrative Tribunal, or 

(iii) the Comptroller and Auditor General, in the case of a Govern¬ 
ment servant serving in the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Department, or 

(iv) the Railway Board, 

(v) the Posts and Telegraphs Board, in the case of a Government 

servant serving in or under the Posts and Telegraphs Board, or 
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(vi) the head of a department directly under the Central Government 
in the case of a Government servant serving in a department 
or ofiSce, (not being the Secretariat or the Posts and Telegraphs 
Board), under the control of such head of a department, or 

(vii) the appellate authority, within six months of the date of the 
order proposed to be reviewed, or 

(viii) any other authority specified in this behalf by the President by 
a general special order, and within such time as may be 
prescribed in such general or special order; 

may at any time, either on his or its own motion or otherwise call for 
the records of any inquiry and review any order made under this Act from 
which an appeal is allowed but from which no appeal has been prefened 
or from which no appeal is allowed, after consultation with tiie Commission 
where such consultation is necessary, and may— 

(a) confirm, modify or set aside the order; or 

(b) confirm, reduce, enhance or set aside the punishment imposed 
by the order, or impose any punishment where no punishment 
has been imposed; or 

(c) remit the case to the authority which made the order or to 
any other authority directing such authority to make such 
further inquiry as it may consider proper in the circumstances 
of the case; or 

(d) pass such other orders as it may deem fit; 

Provided that no order imposing or enhancing any penalty shall be 
made by any reviewing authority unless the Government servant concerned 
has been g^ven a reasonable opportunity of making a representation against 
the punishment proposed and where it is proposed to impose any of the 
punishments specified in sub-sections (iii) to (vii) of Sec. 41 or to enhance 
the p unishm ent imposed by the order sought to be reviewed to any of 
the punishments specified in those sub-sections, no such pxmishment shall 
be imposed except after an inquiry in the manner laid down in Section 43 
and after giving a reasonable opportunity to the Government servant 
concerned of showing cause against the punishment proposed on the 
evidence adduced during the inquiry and except after consultation with the 
Commission where such consultation is necessary: 

Provided further that no power to review shall be exercised by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General; the Railway Board; the Posts and 
Telegraphs Board or the head of department, as the case may be, unless— 

(i) the authority which made the order in appeal, or 

(ii) the authority to which an appeal would lie, where no appeal 
has been preferred, is subordinate to him. 
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(2) No proceeding for review shall be commenced until after:— 

(i) the expiry of the period of limitation for an appeal, or 

(ii) the disposal of the appeal, where any such appeal has been 
preferred. 

(3) An application for review shall be dealt with in the same manner 
as if it were an appeal under this Act. 


CHAPTER XI —Miscellaneous 
Service of Orders, Notices etc. 

93. Every order, notice and other process made or issued under this 
Act shall be served in person on the Government servant concerned or 
communicated to him by registered post. 

Power to Relax Time-Limit and to Condone Delay 

94. Save as othenmse expressly provided in this Act, the authority 
competent under these rules to make any order may, for good and sufEident 
reasons or if sufficient cause is shown, extend the time specified in this 
Act for anything required to be done under this Act or condone any delay. 

Supply of Commission’s advice 

95. Whenever the Commission is consulted as provided in these rules,, 
a copy of the advice by the Commission and, where such advice has not 
been accepted, also a brief statement of the reasons for such non-acceptance, 
shall be furnished to the Government servant concerned alongwith a ciopy 
of the order passed in the case, by the authority making the order. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 

This dr^ft bill consolidates several important rules and enactments so- 
as to enable Government to govern the Qvil services effectively and meet 
even emergent situations which hitherto have necessitated ordinances or 
spedal enactments. The intention is also to deal with certain criminal 
offences by civil servants under the provision of this Act. 

Main features:— 


CHAPTER I 

(1) “Disruption of work” gets a comprehensive definition “Strike” gets 
a wider meaning as amounting to “disruption of work” especially by a 
today of men. 
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(2) All breaches are “offences” punishable either in a “departme&tal 
enquiry” or in a “trial” in a criminal court. 


CHAPTER II 

(1) AH civil servants “become subject” to the Act (Sec. 3) but 
Government may apply Act selectively [Sec. 3(2)]. 

(2) Government can declare what are “public utility services” under 
Sec. 4. Civil servants in these are subject to more severe restrictions under 
this Act. 

(3) Government takes power under section 5 to curb fundamental 
ri^ts to the extent necessary (on the analogy of Sec. 21 of the Army Act, 
1950). This requires amendment of Art. 33 of the Constitution. 

(4) Jurisdiction of Civil Courts gets barred under Sec. 7. 


CHAPTER III 

(1) “Offences” are described in this chapter. These include not only 
those now to be found in “Conduct Rules”, but also breaches which are 
punishable under the Indian Penal Code—wrongful restraint, mischief, 
misappropriation, nuisance, etc.,—or under the laws regarding essential and 
public utility services, and laws regarding strikes, etc. 

(2) Abetment by those who are not Qvil servants becomes punishable 
under Sec. 34. (There is a similar provision in the Mysore State Ciwl 
Services—^Prevention of Strikes—Act, 1966). 


CHAPTER IV 

Offences by Associations are described in this Chapter. (There is a 
similar provision in the Mysore State Qvil Services—^Prevention of Strikes— 
Act, 1966). There is a pro\asion for collective fines for sabotage, etc. 


CHAPTER V 

“Disciplinary bodies” are constituted under this Chapter. “Disciplinary 
Tribunals” are to be whole-time officers. This will put an end to the present 
practice of disciplinary authorities themselves holding the enquiries. The 
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“judge” does not have to be the “prosecutor” also. Further, disciplinary 
authorities don’i have to waste time in enquiries. 

A member bf a disciplinary tribunal must have experience as a Civil 
Judge or Magistrate—Sec. 40(2). 

A member of a disciplinary tribunal can be invested with magisterial 
powers—Section 39(3). This is a proposal to have a self-contained 
disciplinary system in the governance of the Civil Services. 

Thus all pro9eediDgs —whether departmental enquiries or criminal trials 
can be held by disciplinary bodies under this Act. 


CHAPTER VI 

In Sec. 41 are described punishments awardable bv Government or 
by disciplinary tribunals (including those in criminal trials). 

In Sec. 44 are described punishments awardable by immediate superior 
•oflxws in summary proceedings for such officers as insolent conduct, etc. 

Under Sec. 47, a civil servant in a public utility service is liable to 
more severe punishment. 

Under Sec. 48, a civil servant is liable to more servere punishment for 
a repeated offence. 


CHAPTER Vll 

Under Sec. 49 the “finding” of a disciplinary tribunal in a departmental 
enquiry shall be accepted by the disciplinary authority—this is a very 
important recommendation of ours. 

For analogy, the judgment of a magistrate is equally binding. Under 
Art. 103(2) and Art. 192(2) the President and Governor respectively 
“shall” accept the finding of the Election Commission on the point of 
disqualification of an M.P. or M.L.A. 

The disciplinary authority may appeal, but cannot himself over-rule the 
finding of a disciplinary tribunal. 

The “initiating, authority” has full discretion to order a departmental 
enquiry or a crimiinal trial in respect of an offence—Sec. 50. 

Under Sec. 54(a) decision under Sec. 50 will be deemed to be a 
decision under S. 197 Criminal Procedure Code. (The draft of this Section 
may not be conect. But the intention is to give this effect). 

239 M. of HA.— 
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Section 56: Presumption of guilt can be inferred in case of unexplained 
wealth of a civil servant. 

Under Sec. 57 disciplinary authorities get powers to summon witnesses, 
compel production of documents, etc.—^Also punish contempts and 
obstructions to proceedings as civil courts can do. This is an important 
recommendation. 

Under Sec. 62, no civil servant can be suspended for more than six 
months for any departmental enquiry or trial. 

Under Sec. 65 a disciplinary authority may suspend a departmental 
enquiry and order instead a trial; and vice versa. 



CHAPTER VI 


ASPECTS OF MORALE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 

BEHAVIOUR 










Chapter VI 


ASPECTS OF MORALE AND ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOUR 

Preliminary observations 
Morale defined 

6.1.1. Morale may be defined as the capacity of a group of persons 
to pull together persistently and consistently in pursuit of a common 
purpose. It refers to the condition of the physical, mental and emotional 
health of the employees, to their active consciousness, and confidence in 
the purpose and the objectives of the organisation in which they are em¬ 
ployed, and to their trust not only in each other but also in the adimnis- 
trative leadership. It is the strength of the desire of an employee to 
remain in his organisation. 

6.1.2. Morale can be said to be essentially the mood or the state of 
mind of a body of men working in a collective set-up. This set-up may 
be of an army engaged in battle or of a nation in the midst of solving a 
problem or of a family marshalling its resources in its struggle for 
existence or, what we arc here concerned with, of the civil services harness¬ 
ed to the endless task of running the Government. 

6.1.3. This mood is influenced by almost everything in and around the 
set-up. Thus, the nature and conditions of work, the conditions of living, 
the objectives, and the way of thinking and the behaviour of the individuals 
in the set-up, all have their effect on the mood of the workers. Our report 
deals with most of these factors and we feel that the implementation of our 
recommendations will have the effect of raising the morale of the c^^^ 
services. In this chapter we shall deal with some of the aspects of morale 
mainly concerned with the way of thinking and the behaviour of civil 
servants, in particular relating to:— 

(a) Relationships, political executive minister—civil servant. 

(b) Civil servants attitudes; inter-service or administrative be¬ 
haviour patterns. 

(c) Conditions and procedure and place of work and tools of ad¬ 
ministration. 

It is essential for morale that workers in a set-up regard their personal 
interests as coming only next in importance, to their work and to the 
fulfilment of the objectives of their set-up. One cannot expect all the 
workers in a set-up to have this attitude at all times. Some will be carried 
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away by the temptations of the moment or will come under the influence 
of extraneous interests. Some lose heart because the conditions of 
service do not satisfy them. Some are inherently unfit for the jobs they 
have got into and are unable to show results even with the best of their 
will and effort. Then there are some who react better than the others to 
a '(<at on the back for good work done. It is for the organisation of the 
set-up to deal with the endless variety of these situations. The organisation 
should, therefore, have built-in procedures for meeting the problems aris¬ 
ing out of the various aberrations and idiosyncracies of the individual 
workers. The individual sustains the set-up in the same measure as the 
set-up sustains the individual. If, on the balance, the individuals put up 
a good show and record progress towards the fulfilment of the objectives, 
we can say that the morale of the set-up has been kept up. 

6.1.4. Some occasions require very high morale. We witnessed such 
an occasion when Pakistan attacked us in 1965. The objective was no 
doubt a 'piressing one—it was one of sheer survival. Civilians, civil ser¬ 
vants and the armed forces worked as one team regardless of personal com¬ 
fort and siafety. There was un-bounded zeal and confidence. People 
worked and just did not even bother to think whether there wUl be gains 
or victories. A sense of fundamental duties overtook all considerations of 
rights including fundamental rights. We survived the ordeal. 

6.1.5. But with the less pressing objectives, but not less important 
before us, namely, of national development and integration, we witness a 
condition of falling morale, and all its attendant losses. The individual’s 
will to work is shattered even in the face of threatening disaster and 
•dissolution. Everyone thinks of rights and wants to exercise these rights 
against the nation itself. It is an uphill task for our leaders. Perhaps, we 
are still in a stage where with some measure of confidence we can think and 
say that while we are going five steps forward we are not going all these 
five steps backward. Perhaps, we are safe, but this is not altogether a 
comforting thought. 

6.1.6. When morale is good, or we may even say, has just been kept 
up, the cohesion of the grou'p’ (that is, the set-up) is strong enough to 
withstand lapses on the part of individuals in the group. This cohesion 
■can come into being if the organisation has, as we have said above, the 
built-in procedures for dealing with the lapses firmly as well as with 
sympathy. Then again procedures by themselves are not enough. The 
men who initiate them must be competent as leaders. Therefore, if the 
leadership is good the organisation can maintain its cohesion. 

6.1.7. Here we are concerned with civil servants They are engaged 
in an endless task. An army wins a battle and rests on its laurels. But 
there is no end to the work of the Government and it has to be carried on 
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with a sense of anonymity. The problems of unity, integration and prog¬ 
ress are eternal, though today’s situation may not be there tomorrow. 
Morale has to be sustained for all time. It is an eternal problem of the 
civil services. Civil servants may not have to work in a state of frenzy 
as when we as citizens did to meet the challenge of Pakistan in 1965. But 
the state of mind should always be such as to ensure proper and timely 
fulfilment of the objectives from time to time. 

6.1.8. If the civil servant and his group have high morale, not even 
higher pay will attract them. High morale ignores poor working condi¬ 
tions. With low morale in a group, employees will complain about the 
best of working conditions. 

6.1.9. Morale is not directly lied to productivity. A group may have 
high morale, being happy and contended, and yet 'ptoduce little work or 
work of poor quality. Yet, morale is important as high morale makes 
for easier supervision, more responsiveness to new programmes, and a 
more attractive organisation when new recruits are sought. The problem 
is how to get high morale and high productivity at the same time. 

6.1.10. Studies by social scientists show that morale and productivity 

are at their optimum when the work itself is perceived by era'ployecs to be 
stimulating, interesting, and worthwhile. Good supervision, good working 
conditions, good personnel regulations can produce adequate work and keep 
down poor work. . ; 

6.1.11. The problem is how best to make employees have that feeling 
that their work is stimulating, interesting, and worthwhile. Government 
is fortunate for its work is invariably worthwhile. Government can make 
work interesting and stimulating by encouraging more participation by 
employees in the decisions that closely relate to their work. This is not 
proposing that the employees make decisions that managers ought to make 
themselves. 

6.1.12. Supervisors and managers, then, need to be taught the prin¬ 
ciples that have been developed about motivation and leadership. They 
need to know how to study each individual in order to discover what are 
his needs and desires and how to apply these to getting the work done. 
They need to understand what makes groups behave as they do and how 
to get groups to set high standards of performance and how to maintain 
these high standards. 

6.1.13. With good morale, interest, the work and high productivity, the 
managers can help kec’p this up by providing good working conditions— 
places in which employees are proud to work, offices that help employees 
to be efficient, desks and files that permit the work to be done accurately 
and swiftly. 
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6.1.14. One factor which complicates the question of morale amongst 
civil servants is that part of its leadership comes from outside its set-up. 
It comes from politicians, i.e., ministers who control them and who lay down* 
policies and party leaders who are entrusted with the duty jof interpreting 
the - minds of their respective constituencies or interests. The morale of 
the civil services thus gets linked up with the morale of the politicians who 
have the first turn at the steering wheels of Government. From this point 
of view it can be said that the morale of the politicians is also the morale: 
of the civil services. The Gita sums up this situation in the following, 
couplet:— 

Yad yadacharati shreshthaha 
Tat tadeva itaro janaha 

Sa yat pramanam 
kurute lokastad 

anuvartate 

“Whatever the leader practices that, and that alone, will the other- 
people do; 

The standard which he (the leader) sets, that the pePple follow". 

6.1.15. We shall begin with an analysis of the effect, on the morale, of 
the lapses in standards on the part of the political executives. 

Relationships with the Minister. 

6.1.16. The morale of the services is conditioned by the nature of the 
relationship between the civil servants and Ministers. While the policies 
are laid down by the Ministers, it should be left to the civil servants to 
carry out the policy and implementation of the programmes. While the 
Minister is responsible for the work of the department as a whole, he 
should not interfere in the day-to-day work or in the details of the admi¬ 
nistration. While the Minister can choose his top staff, an impression 
should not be created that a particular Minister has got a preference for 
a particular civil servant only for working with him. A top civil servant 
who has the particular specialisation, qualification and professional or 
general knowledge, should not be excluded from consideration for appoint¬ 
ment as Secretary to Government. As the civil services should remain 
anonymous, it will not be in the interests of morale if the aetion of the 
top departmental personnel is criticised in ptiblic by the Mimster. On the 
other hand, the Minister should defend the action done or service rendered 
in good faith by the civil servant both in the legislature and in public. 

Criticism oj Services by Members of Legislatures. 

6.1.17. Instances are not lacking where the administration, especially 
Secretaries and other officials by name have been critidsed by the elected 
representatives inside the legislatures and outside merely on the basis of 
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incorrect or insufficient appraisal of the facts or on account of any Q*er- 
ulterior reasons. Such uninformed critidsm. tends to lower the morale oii 
the administration. Attempt by legislators to malign or victimise Secreta¬ 
ries or other top ranking officers in respect of official actions taken by 
them in pursuance of ^policy decisions of Government should be strongly 
deprecated and discouraged. And such top officials should be given by 
the Ministers concerned due protection in the legislatures so as not to 
affect or hamper in any way the morale of such civil servants. It is hoped ! 
that this point will be duly kept in mind at the time of enacting law by 
Parliament and by State Legislatures defining powers and privileges of! 
Houses and Members of Parliament and State Legislatures under Articles. 
105 ( 3 ) and 194 (3) of the Constitution. Questions asked in the legisla¬ 
tures may not be fair to an officer who acts in good faith in circumstances- 
where honest errors of judgment are likely to be made (as in Plan* 
implementations) by even the most careful, honest and competent persons. 
Under paragraph 143 (iii) of the Central Secretariat Manual of Office 
Procedure (1963) some screening is possible of questions which should 
be disallowed in the public interest. But this protection is extremely 
mea^e. The free use of questions has had a very bad effect on morale- 
of dvil servants. They lose initiative; they then get disillusioned with 
parliamentary practices which are in themselves good as also most neces¬ 
sary. It should be possible for all the political parties to come together 
and lay down the extent upto which in the interest of civil servant’s morale 
and therefore, in public interest—questions as well as answers can be- 
regulated. In U.S.A. officers similarly placed can, we understand, claim 
a measure of ‘privilege’. An error lof judgment on the part of an American 
civ;> servant is not required to be justified. Protection by conferring ‘pri- 
viltge may be necessary in our country, at least in regard to certain cate¬ 
gorised questions and in regard especially to answers to supplementaries. 

Recently, criticisms in Parliament and the State Le,gislature of certain 
civil servants by name have tended to reduce the morale, and to sap the 
initiative and the capacity for taking responsibility, of civil servants. This 
IS not a healthy trend. If this trend is to be checked, it is suggested that 
a convention should be established by which individual dvil servants and 
others who are not in a position to defend themselves should not be 
criticised by name, unless the Member is fully satisfied of the correctness 
of his facts and that the said reference is really in the public interest. 
Cases in which parliamentary privilege has been misused to make un¬ 
warranted attacks on individuals should be dealt with by the House itself. 
If necessary, the question of establishing conventions in this regaM can 
be taken up by the presiding officers with the Leaders of the House and 
also of the Opposition. 

What is discussed in Parliament is ipso facto iox the public good so 
long as the discussion relates to matters not expunged by the Speaker from 
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the proceedings. But it does not follow that publication of the matter in 
the Press or anywhere outside Parliament can ipso facto be also for the 
public good. For instance, discussions in Parliament over Army Secrets 
will be for the public good, but the publication of the discussion outside 
may be highly dangerous to the public good. 

An officer who is defamed without valid ground' in a Parliamentary 
proceeding may not dispute the right of Parliament to discuss the matter, 
“but can certainly sue or prosecute an outside publisher for publication of 
the proceedings, as such publication being prejudicial to morale of civil 
servants, is 'prejudicial to the public good. 

Morale and political executives 

6.1.18. It is the legitimate duty of elected representatives to be in 
direct and constant touch with civil servants for the efficient discharge of 
their responsibilities. Healthy contact will be like oil to the, administra¬ 
tive machine, while unhealthy contact will be like grit in that machine. 
The latter type of contact is a little too much in evidence. Responsible 
persons have expressed concern, at this growing feature. The latest to do 
so is the Central Vigilance Commissioner, Shri Nittoor Sreenivasa Rao, who 
in a public speech in December, 1966, said that it would be futile to 
expect that the evil of corruption could be curbed unless Government set 
up a suitable machinery to deal with political graft. 

6.1.19. Just as in the Lokpal scheme it has been recognised by the 
Administrative Reforms Commission that it is often difficult to decide 
where the role of the Minister ends and where that of the Secretary begins, 
so also in the case of, say, district administration, it will be difficult to 
decide where the role of the members of legislatures, etc. ends and where 
that of the civil servant begins. If, therefore, for the sake of discipline it 
Is necessary to punish a civil servant yielding to undue influence, there 
should be a provision for meting out speedy punishment to the erring 
elected representative or a member of the political body also. 

6.1.20. The Lokpal scheme is apparently intended to apply only to 
Ministers and not other members of the legislatures. The Lokayukta 
scheme is intended to apply only to civil servants. What then should be 
the forum before which any erring members of the legislature could be 
Iiauled up? We discussed this subject with the members of the study 
team for Administrative Tribunals at Calcutta in March, 1967. Shri 
Debabraia Mookerjee, M.P., Member, Administrative Reforms Commission 
and Lt. Gen. Thorat, Chairman, Study Team on Recruitment, etc. were 
-also present. The Study Team on Administrative Tribunals felt that this 
subject did not come within their purview, as enquiries concerning mem¬ 
bers of legislatures would be in the nature of departmental enquiries, the 
enquiring bodies submitting their findings to the President or the Governor 
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as the case may be for taking appropriate action. There was agreement, 
however, in regard to the suggestion of our Study Team that the existing 
powers of the Election Commission under the Constitution which enable 
it to hold enquiries now in a limited way into certain specified disqualifi¬ 
cations of members of legislatures could be suitably enlarged so that it 
■could hold enquiries into a wider range of overt actions on their part 

6.1.21. At present there is no provision for enquiry into the cases of 
use of undue influence or pressure by members of political bodies or 
legislatures on civil servants. The Election Commission can enquire only 
when a member of the legislature holds or acquires an ‘ofiflee of profit’, 
whether it be by collusion or otherwise. There is, of course, the Commis¬ 
sion of Inquiry Act, 1952 under which a committee can be, appointed for 
such enquiry, if the Government is of the opinion that the matter is 
definitely of public importance. But this provision is cumbersome—a 
commission has to be appointed every time there is a case for enquiry. 
Further the appointment of such a commission depends entirely on the 
willingness of the government or the legislature concerned to do so. 
There is no mandatory 'provision for the appointment of such commissions, 
except in cases where a resolution to that effect is passed by Parliament 
or by the State legislature. There is the criticism that Government do 
not take action when it does not suit them. 

6.1.22. There is, of course, the Indian Penal Code. Use of undue 
pressure oi influence is an offence punishable under section 163 of that 
■Code which reads as follows;— 

“163. Whoever accepts or obtains, or agrees to accept or attempts 
to obtain, from any person, for himself or for any other person, 
any gratification whatever, as a motive or reward for inducing 
by the exercise of personal influence any public servant to do 
or to forbear to do any official act, or in the exercise of the 
official act, or in the exercise of the official functions of such 
public servant to show favour or dislavour to any person or 
to render or attempt to render any service or dis-service to 
any person with the Central or any State Government or the 
Legislature of any State, or with any public servant as such, 
shall be punishable with simple imprisonment.” 

A member of the Legislature as also a civil servant can be run in under 
Section 163 of the Indian Penal Code. But invoking the provisions of 
criminal law in his case, usually results, in a long drawn process in view 
of the dialatoriness of the procedures involved. 

6.1.23. The only other check which exists now is in the provisions of 
disqualifications prescribed in the Constitution and in the Representation 
of the People Act, 1951. These provisions are extremely limited in scope 
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in ^te of the amendments approved by Parliament in the last session of' 
1966. Under Art. 102(1) (a) and Art. 191(1) (a) a Member of Par¬ 
liament or Legislative, Assembly holding an ofBce of profit imder a Govern¬ 
ment other than an office declared by Parliament or a Slate Legislature 
by law not to disqualify its holder, incurs a disqualification. Interest in: 
a Government contract or work is a disqualification imder section 9(At 
of the Representation of the People Act, 19.51, being a law enacted by 
Parliament Art. 102(1) (e) and a good number of such contracts is 
exposed or vulnerable to influence of undue pressure. 

6.1.24. We would now refer to the case of award of a contract for 
printing nationalised textbooks in which a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly in Madhya Pradesh (Shri Basant Kumar Mishra) was involved. 
A complaint was made by a citizen to the Governor of Madhya Pradesh 
under Art. 192(1). The Governor referred the case to the Election 
Commission under Art. 192(2). The Chief Election Commissioner held 
the enquiry himself at Nagpur. He submitted his opinion to the Governor 
under Art. 192(2). On 19th November, 1956 the Governor of Madhya 
Pradesh, accepting the opinion of the Chief Election Conunissioner, ordered 
the removal of the erring Member of the Legislative Assembly. (It is 
mandatory under the Constitution for the Governor to accept the opinion, 
of the Election Commission). 

6.1.25. This unfortunately is the only case—as far as we know—of a: 
legislator removed for misconduct. There had been a few similar attempts, 
but they had failed because the enquiring authority—the Election Commis¬ 
sion—^was not then vested with powers to summon witnesses and compel 
production of documents. In the case of Basant Kumar Mishra the 
Chief Election Commissioner observed as follows:— 

“Unfortunately the Commission has not been given any power by 
the law to enforce the attendance of witnesses or the 'production 
of documents. Changes in the administrative set-up and the 
problem of integration of States were pleaded as reasons for 
failure to produce the evidence in question; but these reasons 
hardly justify the inability of these two departmen;s to produce 
the necessary materials before the Commission.” 

6.1.26. Years later—^in 1965—a similar case of office of profit came 
up before the Chief Election Commissioner. ITie allegations concerned 
Shri Biju Patnaik. The, Chief Election Commissioner dismissed the com¬ 
plaint, observing that he could not summon any witness or get any docu¬ 
ments, and that, therefore, it was not possible for him to act only on the 
allegations made in a complaint against Shri Patnaik. 

6.1.27. Parliament vested the Election Commission with the necessary 
powers to summon witnesses, etc. in its September, 1966 session. But 
even so, the scope of Articles 102(1) (a) and 191(1) (a) is extremely 
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Jimited. If a Member ot Parliament or a Member of Legislative Assembly 
.gets a contract in the name of his wife or other near relations, such as. 
son, daughter or father, or in the name of his friends, he is not liable to 
any action under the above Articles. It should be remembered that Acts 
which govern Municipalities, District Councils and such other local self- 
governing bodies contain provisions from prior to 1947 under which mem¬ 
bers of these local bodies can be prosecuted in criminal courts if they 
are found to be directly or indirectly concerned, or intended in contracts 
with their local bodies. 

For instance, urfder section 16(1) of the Mysore Municipalities Act, 
1964;— 

“A person shall be disqualified for being chosen as and for being 
a Councillor.... 

(k) If, save as hereinafter provided, he has directly or indirectly 
by himself or his partner any share or interest in any work 
done by order of the municipal council, or in any contract 
of employment with or under, or by or on behalf of the 
municipal council.” 

Then, under section 16(2) 

‘‘If any councillor during the term for which he has been elected or 
appointed (a) becomes subject to any disqualification specified 
in sub-section (l)....the Deputy Commissioner either suo- 
moto or on the report made to him and after such enquiry as 
he deems fit shall declare the seat of the person concerned to 
have become vacant.” 

: Lastly, under section 78 of the same Act, 

“Any councillor who knowingly acquires, directly or indirectly any 
share or interest in any contract or employment with, under 
by or on behalf of a municipal council.... shall be punished 
with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees.” 

There is no reason why the Members of Legislatures, etc. should be 
less exposed to reprimands where they arc deserved. If in recent years 
we have seen the growth of anti-corruption laws and the vigilance orga¬ 
nisations to keep civil servants within lx)unds, there is no reason wdiy the 
members of legislatures, especially, when they are the contributory factors, 
should not also be brought under a reasonable amount of surveillance. 
The Indian Penal Code makes no distinction between a member of legis¬ 
lature and a civil servant. Either of them can be prosecuted under 
section 163 of the Indian Penal Code or for that matter, for any other 
offence under that Code. But some provisions of legislation like the 
fPrevention of Corruption Act, and the Vigilance Organisation in recent 
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years, seem to have been particularly directed against civil servants to> 
the, exclusion of members of legislative bodies, of political parties, etc. 
This position requires to be modified. 

6.1.28. As has been 'stated already, action under the Indian PenaT 
Code is dilatory and not ordinarily suitable. Some thing in the nature 
of a departmental enquiry is required. And such an arrangement can be 
brought into being by enlarging the present functions of the Election, 
Commission. The Election Commission is already an enquiring tribunal, 
duly constituted as such under our Constitution. It has further been 
(recently) invested with powers normally exercised by Courts for sum¬ 
moning witnesses, etc. The Election Commission can now hold a full- 
fledged judicial enquiry into cases of ‘offices of profit’ whether secured by 
collusion with civil servants or otherwise. Further the Election Commis¬ 
sion can set in motion Section 8-A of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1951, to get a member of parliament or a member of legislative 
assembly disqualified if he is held guilty of corrupt 'practice under section 
99 of the same Act. Then again the Election Commission can, for 
reasons to be recorded, remove any disqualification under Section 11-B of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1951. 

6.1.29. When so much has already been done under the Constitution 
and under the Representation of the People Act, 1951, to constitute the 
Election Commission as a forum for enquiry in regard to erring members 
of legislatures (though the range .of errors which could now be gone into 
is very small), there could be no objection whatever to the extension of 
the functions and powers of the Commission in this same field. In fact, it 
would be a superfluity ta suggest that a separate forum should be instituted 
for the disposal of complaints against members of legislatures. 

6.1.30. The Election Commission is, therefore, the most appropriate 
forum for the disposal of such complaints. Members of legislatures are 
by now familiar with this role of the Commission. The enlargement of 
the functions and powers of the Election Commission can be achieved by 
making use of the provisions in Article 102(1) (e) and Article 191(1) 
(e) which specifically enable Parliament to enact fresh laws to bring 
misdeeds of the members of Parliament and members of legislative assembly 
not hitherto oovered, within the definition of “disqualification” under those 
Articles. 

6.1.31. We feel, therefore, that the Election Commission should thus 
be invested with powers to look into the overt actions of members of 
Parliament ^d members of legislative assembly (especially those in 
which civil servants get involved) by Parliament’s action under .Articles 
102(1) (e) and 191(1) (e) and by suitable (consequential) amendments 
to the Representation of the People Act, 1951. If this is not consideredt 
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desirable, the only alternative would be to extend the Lokpal’s powers so’- 
as to cover also legislators other than Ministers. 

6.1.32. This lengthy discussion as aforesaid seems almost like an 
apologia for suggesting that the Election Commission should be the forum 
for enquiries against members of legislatures. But it is difficult to ignore 
the unbroken trend in the development of the functions of the Election 
Commission in this direction from the time of its institution. This trend has 
its origin in Articles 103 and 192 which empowers the Election Commis¬ 
sion to inquire into disqualifications of elected representatives, and has 
been firmly set by the conferral in successive instalments of additional 
powers on the Election Commission. There appears to be no other way 
of meeting the mounting clamour from all sides for the development of 
healthy relations betwen elected representatives and civil servants. 

6.1.33. This proposal of ours on the extension of the powers of the 
Election Commission would appear one-sided if we do not also refer to 
another trend—a recent trend—^in the development of the functions oi 
the Election Commission. A comparatively recent amendment of 1966 
to the Reptesentation of the People Act, 1951 has taken away the powers 
of the Election Commission to appoint Election Tribunals for the dispt'sal 
of election petitions and has given High Courts original jurisdiction to 
deal with them. This recent trend aims at confining the work of the 
Election Commission to conducting the elections prescribed by the Cons¬ 
titution. 

6.1.34. If then it becomes the declared intention of Parliament to 
confine the functions of the Election Commission to holding elections pres¬ 
cribed by the Constitution, it would be necessary to transfer its functions 
under Articles 103 and 192 (and the corresponding provisions of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1951) to tribunals of equal status. High 
Courts cannot have these as these functions are limited to holding enquiries 
and submitting opinions to the President or the Governor as the case may 
be and not to passing final order as to removal of the erring members of 
legislatures from the legislatures. The functions of the Election Commis¬ 
sion under Article 103 and 192 cannot just be extinguished with no agency 
to take over those functions. It is too late even to think of such a gap 
being created in the present stage of the development of the various 
institutions in our democracy. 

6.1.35. Our proposal to extend the functions of the Election Commis¬ 
sion involves no amendment of the Constitution; it involves only enactment 
of laws by Parliament under Articles 102(l)(e) and 191(l)(e) to bring more 
overt acts of omission and commission within the orbit of ‘disqualifications’ 
of elected representatives. 
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6.1.36. This brings us to Articles 104 and 193 under which a legislator 
^removed from the Parliament or the Legislature of a State becomes liable 

to pay a penalty of Rs. 500/- for each day on which he sits or votes in the 
Parliament or the legislature after “he knows that he is not qualified or 
that he is dis-qualified for membership thereof”. This sum is to be recovered 
from the legislator in question “as a debt due to the Union/State”. No 
rules appear to have been framed for prescribing the agency which can 
■ decree that a defined amiount of debt is so due from the legislator in ques¬ 
tion to the State or to the Union. It ap'pears to us that rules should now 
be framed to give those powers to the Election Commission (or to tri¬ 
bunals, if any, appointed to take lover the functions of the Election Com¬ 
mission under Articles 103 and 192). If the Election Commission can 
pass orders under various sections of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1951, disqualifying persons for long periods from becoming or conti¬ 
nuing to be members of the legislatures, he might as well have powers to 
impose penalties prescribed in Articles 104 and 193. 

6.1.37. Finally, we come to the powers of the Election Commission 
under Section 11 of the Representation of the People Act, 1951 (as amended 
by the amending Act of 1966) which enable him to remove any disqualifica¬ 
tion under this chapter or reduce the period of any such disqualifications 
of sitting members ordered by the President or the Governor. It is not at 
all desirable that the Election Commission should have powers to condone 
-disqualifications ordered by the President or the Governor. In this con¬ 
nection it appears pertinent to us to refer to the fact that Shri H. V. Kamath 
as M.P. liad occasion last year to question these wide powers of the Election 
Commission both in the Parliament and outside. It appears to us that 
all powers of removal of disqualifications should be subject to the review 
of the High Court concerned. 

6.1.38. In fairness to members of legislatures it must be stated that 
transgressions on their part are often due to their ignorance of the standards 
of good conduct and of procedures of Goyemmental administration. Many 
political thinkers who have voiced their concern at the falling standards of 
administration have said that something should be done to improve the 
outlook and calibre of the elected representatives of political bodies. The 
extreme example of Japan where senior experienced men from the civil 
services are appointed (that is, nominated) as Deputy Ministers has been 
cited as one way of solving the problem in part. This cannot be a 
solution in India because a nominated Deputy Minister will be as good a 
unit in the administrative machinery as a competent civil servant working 
as a Secretary to the Ministry. It would in some way be helpful, if civil 
servants are permitted to contest for seats in the legislatures in the way 
they are in England and in many European countries. Elsewhere we have 
recommended this measure. But here we are concerned with the average 
iegislator. He has to represent his constituency, which means that he has 



to know his constituency well and should be able to speak for it. This 
pre-requisite does not, of course, mean that the chosen represoitative must 
possess any set educational qualifications or that he should have a working 
knowledge of governmental administration. The responsibility of training 
the chosen representative is, however, of the parties to which they belong 
and not of the Government. One way of imparting this training is the 
laying down of a standard or code of Ethical Conduct. This should be 
drafted with the help of the leaders of the political parties as also of eminent 
and informed jurists. It is possible to draft the code in sufficient deftail for 
the guidance of the legislators in their dealings, induding relations with civil 
servants. A legislator who studies the code would not, out of ignorance, 
plunge into imethical or embarrassing situations. 

Recommendations for action (22) 

6.1.39. Our recommendations then are ; 

(1) The morale of the semces being conditioned by the nature of the 

relationship between the civil servants and die Ministers, no 
room should be given to an impressiem that only a particular 
civil servant can get on with a particular Minister. While it is 
for the Minister to choose a top civil servant as his adviser, 
the choice should be guided only by the qualifications and the 
specialised experience and knowledge of such civil servants. A 
certain amount of anonymity among the civil services must be 
preserved. 

(2) The action done or service rendered in good faith by the civil 
servant should be defended by the Minister, against uninform¬ 
ed or unjustified criticism, both in the legislatures and in 
public. 

(3) Top civil servants and others who are not in a position to defend 

themselves, should not be crificised by name in Parliament and 
the State Legislatures, as such criticism tends to affect adversely 
the mordle and inhibit the initiative and the capadty for taking 
responsibility on the part of the civU servants. Therefore, the 
question of evolving suitable conventions should be taken up by 
the presiding officers of the legislatures with the. leaders of 
the House and also of the Opposition. 

(4) In order to prevent undue influence being brou^t to bear on 
civil servants directly by the elected members of the legisla¬ 
tures and by the office-bearers of political parties. Governments 
should issue instructions how sound and healthy relationship 
between them and the civil servants should he maintained and 
how the official business the fenmer may have with the latter 
should be conducted. 


239 M. of H.A.—14 
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(5) The parties to which the elected representatives belong should 

undertake the responsibility of orienting them as well as their 
office-bearers in their tasks and in the procedures for dealing 
with Government. For this purpose, a standard or code of 
ethical conduct must be evolved by the leaders of the political 
parties in consultation with noted jurists and eminent members 
of the public. 

(6) The Election Commission is now fully empowered to enquire 
into a very very limited number of overt actions by legislators, 
such over actions constituting “disqualifications” within the 
meaning of Articles 102 and 191 of the Constitution. Recent¬ 
ly, the Election Commission has been empowered to summon 
witnesses and enforce production of documents in such en¬ 
quiries. Due to the extremely limited scope of the powers of 
the Election Commission, there has been during all these 
eighteen years only ONE case of an M.L.A. removed by the 
Governor of a State from the membership of the State Assem¬ 
bly for entering into a clandestine contract with the Govern¬ 
ment. (K, N. Nagarkatti Vs- Basant Kumar Mishra, decided 
on 19th November, 1956 by the Governor of M.P., on the 
report of the Chief Election Commissioner, Shri Sukumar Sen). 
As complaints of undue inlluence by legislators are on the 
increase, it is necessary to recognise the Election Commission 
as an enquiring body with much large scope than hitherto. 
This is recommended to be done by a special parliamentary 
enactment under Articles 102(1 )(e) and 191(l)(e) of the 
Constitution whereby a much larger category of misdemeanours 
by legislators entail “disqualification” to continue as members 
of their respective bodies. 

(7) If Parliament’s intention is to confine the functions of the 
Election Commission to holding election prescribed by the 
Constitution, all the functions of the Election Commission re¬ 
lating to enquiry under Articles 103 and 191 should be made 
over to a separate set of tribunals (may be the Lokpal) by 
a suitable amendment of these Articles. 

(8) Rules should be framed by Parliament under Articles 104 and 

193 empowering the Election Commission (or by the successor 
tribunals) to examine the cases coming under those articles and 
to impose the penalties prescribed therein. 

(9) The powers for removing the disqualifications of members of 
legislatures should be subject to the review of the High Court 
concerned. This may require amending of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1951, 
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6.2.1. The image of a civil servant in society and his relationship with 
the public have a profound influence on his morale. In pre-Independence 
days, the civil servant commanded a status and resptet in society derived 
out of his authority and the power that he wielded. He was looked upon 
by the people as a representative of the ruling power and their respect was 
in many cases bora out of fear of it. At the same time, it should be smd 
to the credit of the system then that the methods of work adopted were'such 
as to enable, to some extent, an understanding of the people with \vhOni 
they had to deal. Now a civil servant should build up his image with tile 
people by the service he renders and the manner in which he apj^ciates 
their problems and tries to solve them. 

Tours. 

6.2.2. We illustrate our point with reference to the system of touring 
adopted then and now. 

Before cars became popular it was usual for executive officers to go on 
long tour and stay in tents in villages. This brought them in direct contact 
with village conditions and with the villagers. This personal contact Was of 
great help to the officials in the discharge of their duties in the field.' But 
with the increasing dependance in jeeps and other motor vehicles, tourittg 
with the tents has come to a dead stop for the great majority of the riffldils. 
Rules still prescribe that the touring officials should put in a prescrihetj 
minimum number of halts at night in places outside his headquarters. But 
this rule is observed in an ineffective and mechanical manner. The tours 
are too often of the “hit and run” type. The official is inclined to rush 
back to his city home which he can easily do in the fast moving car. These 
tours do not give the official much time to spend with the people in the 
interion Contacts with them thus become weak and superficial. TTie tours 
too are costly and the results achieved are not commensurate with ttie 
expense incurred. Supervision of the plan^ scheines suffers grievously. 
Plan schemes require a lot of enthusiasm to be roused in the villages.' 
This the official is not able to do because he remains a mere acquaintance 
and seldom becomes a friend of the villagers. In contrast, one has to see 
the steadfastness and devotion to work of missionaries who live for 
months at a stretch among the villagers in the villages. The good work 
they do is not appreciated; on the contrary, the very men who are supposed 
to do likewise criticise the missionaries for the emphasis they put on con¬ 
versions. If officials work in the same way as the missionaries do rad so 
compete in a healthy manner with them, there would be a lot of good 
work done and no occasion to complain about undersirable conversidns. 

Touring in tents has many attractions. The initial reactions of the 
official to this mode of touring are not encouraging. Hot .it soon cateches 
his fancy. He then gets far more time'with the villagers and is able to be 
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with them on the qwt during the actual implementation stages of the 
various development plans. 

6.2.3. In this connection it is worth recording another ol^ectionable 
practice which has of late come to stay. Officers posted to dispensaries, 
veterinary dispensaries, schools, irrigation, works, etc. at places which are 
within about 20 miles from the city do not stay in the quarters provided 
for them in those places, but return daily to residences which they have 
established for themselves in the dty. Many—not all—of them do so 
without any permissiem. We have actually checked up one place ten mUes 
from Bangalore. None <rf the doctors posted to the disp^isary during the 
last three years has cared to occupy the quarters in that ptface. On many 
days the doctor is absent and the entire work is handled by the com- 
pounder in charge! This practice is most objectionable. It not only 
breeds inefficiency, but also heightens the emotional barriers between the 
villagers and the educated classes. 

It is urgently necessary, therefore, that in the interests of efficiency 
and for the removal of the emotional barriers between the urban and 
rural populations tent touring is re-introduced and officials with duties in 
the rural areas are required to take up residence in those rural areas. 
Government should, of course, see that touring in tents is made reasonably 
comfortable. We look upon this as a major recommendation of ours. 

Recommendation for action (23) 

6.2.4. Civil servants should try to build up their image with the people 
by their sincerity and earnestness vdth which they do the work allotted 
to them. For example, if civil servants are required to tour in the interior 
and halt some nights in the villages in connection wih their work, they 
should do so in a real and effective manner; and for this purpose reintroduce 
toumg in tents as an obligatory routine. If Government requires that 
doctors m charge of rural dispensaries, officials in charge of schools, 
irrigation {Hojects, etc., should stay in the villages they should do so, in¬ 
stead of trying to rush back to their city dwellings. 

Morale of persons working in hazardous areas or occupation. 

6.3.1. The morale of civil servants working in hazardous areas or 
occupations, such as a remote place in a project, an unhealthy locality, 
a risky area, where all minimu m amenities for living may not be readily 
available, should be kept up by adoption of special methods. The common 
methods are grant of additional allowances, provision of special facilities 
for maintaining the families of the civil servants at a place other than their 
place of duty, restriction of the tenure of duty in the hazardous area to 
a minimum period, grant of choice of duty station after the completion 
of the tenure in the hazardous area, etc. These should continue and 
Oownmumt .should «dso consider the qtiestion of ^ving civil servants 
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working in these areas special concessions such as additional leave, a 
higher quantum of piension in respect of the service for this p«iod, etc. 

Recommendation for action (24). 

6.3.2. We recommend that special concessions should be given to tMie 
working in specially hazardous areas or occupations such as grant of 
additional leave, greater pensionary benefits, etc. 


Oral orders to be confirmed 

6.4.1. A frequent grievance of civil servants is that they sometimes get 

orders on the telephone, from the higher authorities and that in the absence 
of confirmation of the phone messages in writing they are afraid to: carry 
out the orders Officers must be protected when they act upon such 
orders. We are told there have been cases where officers noting ©n ■w teh 
orders have had to face extreme embarrassment when the hi gh.T authority 
has forgotten that orders on phone were sent or communicated- for actios. 
A business rule must strictly lay down, therefore, that orders received on 
the phone must be reduced to the form of a written precis and should.be 
signed or initiated for approval, by the higher authority within 24 hours 
of the phone call plus the time taken for transit of the papers to and fco. 
If it is not possible to have this done immediately the order be 

recorded on the file, a copy should be sent to the hi gher autborhy aod 
its approval obtained on file at the first available opportunity. 

Recommendation for action (25) 

6.4.2. We therefore recommend that a rule should be laid down that 
ordere given orally or given on the telephone must, as soon thereaftei; as 
possible, be reduced to writing and should be got confirmed by the authority 
giving such orders. 


Inter and inter-service administrative behaviour and morale. 

6.5.1. What wiU hold good in establishing a healthy relalioosbip 
between the political executive and the top civil serv.auts is equally valid 
in regard to the relationship that should be established between the 
supervisory staff and the operative staff. Many a time, it happens that 
the administration becomes top heavy and the employees at the lowest 
level do not receive that attention, nor do they acquire that strength of 
morale necessary for the health of an organisation and for die adnaknstra- 
tion in general. After all administration is nothing but the art of ‘getthig 
things done’. In practical terms, it involves both ’deciding’ and ‘doing’, 
and until and unless the supervisory staff is in a position to put the operat¬ 
ing staff in a pattern of coordinated and effective behaviour, we cannot 
assume that an organisation is highly successful. The image of bureaucracy 
is not only the image of efficient administration but also the reflection of 
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the state of morale of the employees of that organisation. It has been 
said that “‘good’ administration is a kind of behaviour that is realistically 
adapted to its ends, just as ‘good’ business is economic behaviour accurately 
calculated to realise gain”. It is important that both the top and the 
subordinate civil servants equally know what those ends are and share the 
same sense of identification with the objectives of the Government, for 
which they are working. If an organisation has high state of morale, its 
employees do show Ipyalties not only to the objective of the organisation 
but they also develop, in due course of time, a different loyalty—a loyalty 
to the organisation itself and thns evince an interest in its survival and 

growth. 

During the last few years certain developments in the public service 
are noticeable where in a silent sense of dissatisfaction runs from the top 
to the bottom. A sense of dedication or a sense to do things beyond the 
natural call of duty, beyond clamour for salary or status, is considerably 
on the decline. An average employee works because he feels that he has 
already cast his lot, once for all, with the Government as an employer. 
He waits for an escape, searches another employer, but has little chance 
of finding alernative employment and so he just hangs on. He tries to 
draw satisfaction from the paltry fringe benefits that he may get, and he 
lingers on in the civil service in a vague hope that one day he may rise 
to a higher position. Yet as time passes, an average employee notices 
that he is working for a system where good performance is not being 
measured, good actions are not being rewarded and where wrong, doers 
are not being punished and are not being prevented from their upward 
movement. At this stage, he loses faith in the organisation, and loses 
Interest in his work. This then is the state of morale in which many 
Individuals are working. They work because of fear of losing their job; 
because they are afraid they may get a bad confidential report and because 
they have a family to support. We feel that Government as an employer 
has not sufficiently developed the tools and techniques of personnel 
management. We have elsewhere referred to the promotion blockages and 
salary imbalances, and to the lack of incentives. 

It may, perhaps, also be necessary to point out certain other factors 
here. The first relates to the cultural aspect of the administration bolh 
within and outside the organisation. The cultural and social ethics of 
people influences their administrative morals, habits and behaviour pattern 
Inside the Ministries and departments. Government as a national organisa¬ 
tion should develop an administrative atmosphere where social inhibitions 
and social distances in the society do not get repeated within the Govern¬ 
ment. Indian administration, and in particular, the Indian personnel 
administration has been tinte and again accused of having evolved itself 
on the lines of the caste system in India with its high and low overtones 
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and of consciously preserving them as well. Our duty is really necessary 
to make Government a fit instrument of achieving the goals of welfare and 
of bringing about a socialistic pattern of society. 

Administrative behaviour governed by specific organised practices 
should be based on rationality. Even though the decision making process 
In the Government is basically a group activity, the internal working, in 
our agencies docs not reveal that cooperative behaviour pattern. The 
hierarchies still work on feudalistic and authoritarian lines. We still seem 
to rely a great deal on human docility. Docility is, of course, quite as 
characteristic of the behaviour of higher animals as it is of human behaviour, 
but nonetheless in a developing administration, use of experimental methods, 
a little administrative daring without a haunting fear of possible criticism 
by the higher officers or by the Public Accounts Committee or by the 
legislatures could achieve wonders. 

Our decision-making process reveals but little use of such administra¬ 
tive looh in which we may rely on a perfect information system and make 
use of the modern skills and expert advice The generalist tradition seems 
to keep down the morale of such officials who try to acquire knowledge 
on the one hand and would like to take risks by taking more dariug 
decisions, on the other. Better administrative modes of communication, 
reliance on actual knowledge rather than on precedents, can serve us better 
for arriving at correct decisions of far-reaching implications. 

6.5.2. Nothing builds up and sustains morale as fellowship does. It is 
not enough if people working in a set-up know each other by their skills 
and faculties. Such knowledge is, of course, valuable as it helps them to 
develop the ‘team spirit’ and so to make effective use of their capabilities 
collectively. But there are spheres in which emotional factors ate 
dominant. Civil services constitute such a sphere. If the emotional factors 
operate against (he individual, his skills and faculties get inhibited and may 
not come into play in full measure. 

Personnel management in civil service bristles with emotional problems. 
But unfortunately this aspect of management has not received enough 
attention. To give one example, present methods of recording, annual 
assessment reports do not inspire confidence. Everywhere the demand is 
for preferring seniority to merit. A newspaper report recently said that 
the Kerala Government have issued a circular that promotions should 
henceforth be only by seniority, although the Kerala Administrative Reforms 
Committee (Chairman—Mr. M. K. Vellodi). very recently asked for greater 
recognition of merit in promotions. We have recommended an elaborate 
method of assessment of a civil servant’s work and we feel that this method 
win help spotting out merit in an impartial manner. Then again, our 
recommendations in regard to the structure of the services and the pay 
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scalM are aimed at removing or reducing the intensity of the existing 
emotional barriers. 

But a great deal still depends on how civil services fraternise among 
diemsdves and how they build up inter-service and intra-service fellowship. 
Somediing more than ‘team spirit’ is needed. Team spirit serves the 
purpose in limited situations as when some players are selected at random 
to form a soccer or cricket team for a match; the players selected need 
just a few days’ practice to know each other’s skills. They are then ready 
to play the match. After the match is over they are ready to part company 
without being required to know each other as friends. 

Members of the civil services should therefore know each other not 
merely by their respective capabilities, but also as human beings, each with 
his own problems and susceptibilities. Perhaps the French phrase ‘esprit 
de corps’ sums up what we mean here. Webster defines ‘esprit de corps’ 
as ‘the common spirit pe^yading the members of a body or association of 
persons. It implies sympathy, enthusiasm, devotion and jealous regard 
for the honour of the body as a whole’. One cannot say that there is 
today enough of esprit de corps in evidence in our civil services. Our 
Defence Forces stand out creditably in this respect; the traditions which 
nursed this spirit in the Defence Forces are still respected. But many 
similar traditions in the civil services have disappeared and no new notice¬ 
able trends have taken their place. Fostering of esprit de corps is a big 
job, but it has now to be attempted. Discipline should come not by 
enforcement alone but also by ‘sympathy, enthusiasm, devotion and jealous 
regard for the honour’ of the civil services as a whole. 

Perhaps it is not out of place to refer to some of the old practices 
which are dying, if not dead, if only to present the contrast between then 
and now. It was a practice for new arrivals in a station tb call within 
a week of arrival on brother-officers already in the station. The calls were 
to be both official and social. Within a fortmght of a social call, the 
officer called on was expected to return the call and, if possible, fix up a 
tea or similar social occasion for meeting the new arrival. Personal con¬ 
tacts established in this simple and inexpensive manner so soon after 
arrival helped the officials to feel a sense of belonging to the services. 
Unfortunately, this practice ils very much at a discount. In the absence of 
personal contacts, each official fears another official as an unknown quantity 
and is often led away by stories current as gossip about the latter. In the 
office too, each official, unable to size up his colleagues, feels that he should 
be oyer-cautious in his work, lest he mav be led into a trap. The officials 
thus tend to work in an atmosphere of excessive caution, if not of suspicion. 
This inhibition has a telling effect on the efficiency of the civil servants. 

Another practice which has faded away is the one which required the 
Xkpvty Copimissiooer of the district to receive a newly appoinr^ Assistant 
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Commissioner trainee as a guest in his house. This enabled the two to 
understand each other as men first. The Deputy Commissioner introduced 
the trainee to his work, starting the latter with the humblfest of jobs, such 
as, for instance, that of a patwari {Le., Shanbhog or village land records 
clerk) and in spite of his preoccupations gave a lot of personal attention. 
The trainee had later to stay as guest with his Commissioner and leam 
things first hand as the Commissioner worked in his office and on his tours. 
This practice of having the new man as a guest in the house during fijc 
initiation into work was very jealously observed, 'the trainee got excellent 
training. What was more it had excellent psychological effect and laid a 
firm and sure foundation for his being absorbed in the collective set-up of 
the Service. 

The situation now prevailing Is most deplorable by contrast. The 
trainees are left to drift on their own. Cost of living no doubt prevents 
hospitality on the old scale. But surely the system could have been 
continued without the lavish hospitality. 

We have questioned many junior officers in Delhi and we find that 
social or even friendly contact between fellow officers is not at all what it 
should have been. 

In the Defence Forces the officers make it a point of knowing the men 
under them. They are aware of the personal and family problems of the 
soldiers under them. They fraternise with them so as to give rise to a 
genuine feeling of fellowship, and yet do not allow any familiaritiy which 
breeds indiscipline. 

Similar practices should exist in the civil services. The beginnings are 
difficult because it is not easy for practices to take root firmly. A lot of 
persuasion and even gentle pressure may be necessary in the beginning; 

Staff suggestions committees 

6.5.3. In order to ensure the active participation of the employees in 
the objectives of the organisation, staff suggestion committees should be 
constituted in each office under the chairmanship of the head of the office, 
and periodical—say, monthly—^meetings of the staff committee held to 
discuss the day-to-day problems and to consider suggestions from the 
employees. Tlie employees should be invited to give their free and'frank 
opinion, without fear of inviting criticism or reprisal or ridicule. The 
suggestions of the employees should be carefully considered and if tiley 
are accepted, the concerned employee should' suitably be informed' of the 
fact. We may refer to the practice of associating the employees in 
management function in foreign countries. We have referred ta an 
executive order current in the Federal Administration in the TJ.S.A. The 
U.S. Government executive order stipulates the right of the emolbvee 
organisation to participation in the management, subject to the condition 
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that participating in the management of or acting as (he representative ol 
an employee organisation will not be permitted if such activity would result 
in a conflict of interest or otherwise incompatible with law or with the 
official duties of an employee. The term ‘conflict of interest’ is applied 
to include persons who make or recommend management policies or who 
direct, control or supervise operations or personnel, and those associated 
with or assisting in such direction or control; for example: 

(1) employees who have responsibility for directing and controlling 
the programme operations of the Department; 

(2) those supervisors who have significant managerial responsibi¬ 
lities; 

(3) employees serving in support activities whose principal duties 
involve advising or assisting on programme administration 
and/or manpower utilisation in other than a clerical capacity; 

(4) employees directly engaged in personnel work in other than a 
clerical capacity; 

(5) employees whose assigned duties require that they represent 
the interest of (he Department at any level in any manner 
in consultation or negdtiation with representatives of any em¬ 
ployee organisations. 

It is recommended that we should adopt similar practices in our ad¬ 
ministrative set-up. 

Delegation of powers 

6.5.4. In order to ensure that the leadership of the Head of the 
Office is maintained and greater co-operation of the staff working under 
him is enlisted, there should be adequate delegation of authority to the 
head of the office and other subordinate authorities, so that most of the 
problems of the day-to-day administration of the organisation, and also 
the individual problems of the employees are tackled at the respective 
levels. Within the delegated field, any interference from the higher levels 
should be avoided. When authority is delegated to a lower level, it is 
assumed that proper exercise of the delegated authority is and can b<* 
made by the lower authority. A civil servant should be encouraged to 
make full use of powers delegated to him. He should, if necessary, be 
told that persistent failure to use delegated powers would be regarded as 
a sign of inefficiency and therefore liable to be entered as such in his 
assessment (confidential) report. Every office must have a detailed chart 
of delegations of powers and every civil servant involved must ba supplied 
with a copy of the same. At the same time, this confidence placed in 
the lower authority should not be abused because of pressures. A control 
aystgm should be set up for asking for information about the use of the 
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delegated powers and for giving guidance, where necessary; such guidance 
being given only after mutual consultations. 

Communication 

6.5.5. The effectiveness of the internal communications, both formal 
and informal, in a large organisation plays a great part in the field of 
morale. There should be clear and comprehensive instructions on the 
work to be done at various levels. The objectives should be explained 
clearly to the employees. Similarly, information regarding the difficulties, 
the achievement and the progress should travel up in the shortest time 
possible. In this way, a feeling of partnership in administration can be 
fostered among all those working in an office. An easy and free channel 
of communication both up and down should be established to remove rum¬ 
ours, partisan propaganda, suspicion and distrust among the organisation 
as a whole. Matters concerning these items should be discussed in the 
periodical meetings referred to in para 6.5.3. above. 

Recommendations for action (26) 

6.5.6. We recommend as follows: 

(1) Good inter-and intra-service relationship shlould be fostered 
among the civil servants to build up morale. This should be 
done by re-arranging the system of working which will de¬ 
liberately eschew the undesirable social and cultural practices 
tending to produce divisions and emotional barriers among 
civil servants along status lines, and which will lay emphasis 
on better administrative modes of communication, acquisition 
and use of professional skills and expert knowledge and healthy 
cooperative endeavour on the 'part of the civil servants. 

vZ) Such practices and procedures both within and outside the 
office should be adopted as will enable a better understanding 
of each other as human beings and foster a spirit of fellowship 
among the civil servants. 

(3) In order to secure the active participation of the emfdoyees 
in the objectives of the organisation, staff suggestion committee 
should be set up in each office under the chairmanship of the 
Head of Office and periodical meetings of the staff committee 
should be held to discuss many of t.he day-to-day problems 
and to consider the suggestions from the employees in this 
connection. The participation of the employees in ihe 
management functions should be extended to areas where 
there will be no conflict of interesti or incompafil^ity with the 
law or (he official duties of the employees. 
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(4) In order to ensure that the leadership of the Head of Office 
is maintained and greater cooperation of the staff working 
under him is ensured, there should be adequate delegation of 
authority to the head of the office and other authorities down 
the line, so that most of the problems of the organisation and 
also the individual problems of the employees in regard to their 
service rights are tackled properly at the respective levels. 

(5) Gear and comprehensive instructions on the work to be done 
at die various levels should be laid down and explained clear¬ 
ly to the employees. Similarly, the channel of communication, 
both up and down the line, should te made smooth, so that 
rumours, undesirable propaganda, etc., in the orpnisation are 
eliminated to the maximum extent oossiWe. 

Temporary appoiniments 

6.6.1. Insecurity of tenure causes uncertainty in the minds of the 
employees about their future and they are not able to put their 
heart and mind in the job if they are continuously on the look-out for jobs 
elsewhere. At present a sizeable percentage of employees is temporary. 
With the increasing governmental activities in a welfare state, new organisa¬ 
tions are created and existing departments expanded and several appoint¬ 
ments have inevitably to be on a temporary basis at the start for retaining 
flexibility in administration. Although statutory rules exist that an 
employee who has put in three years of continuous service should be treated 
as quasi-permanent, considerable delays take place in giving quasi¬ 
permanent status. We feel that no employee should be treated as temporary 
for more than five years. A person other than on a personal contract 
basis who has completed five years as a temporary civil servant must be 
made permanent. Confirmation in vacancies should take place as and 
when vacandes arise. Accumulation or carrying forward of vacancies 
leads to dissadsfaction among employees. 

Premature retirement 

6.6.2. Under the present rules if a member of the All India Service 
or Class I Serrice wants to quit Oavenunent serdee before reaching the 
date of optional or compulsory retirement, he may have to resign from 
the service and forgo aU claims to any benefit of pension or gratuity. We 
consider that a Government servant should be given the right to retire 
from service on proportionate pension and gratuity at an earlier stage of 
his career. At this stage an officer is in his early forties with family res¬ 
ponsibilities (e.g. children’s education) at their largest. He is also at a 
stage when as a responsible officer he comes into direct contact with top 
executives (political as well as service executives). He is then in a vul¬ 
nerable position and is less able to stand up to pressures and, therefore, to 
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act independently. He will have a freer conscience if he feels that he 
can quit an environment where he i.s likely to fed cornered and he can 
have this if he knows that he can retire on whatever he can get as propor¬ 
tionate pension. In the U.S.A., an officer is eligible to retire after a 
service of only live years; but while he is free to take up another job he 
can get his pension—a proportionate pension—only on attaining the age 
of 62. Further such an officer can also rejoin Government. We do not 
suggest the grant of fadlitics to this extent. 

We, therefore, suggest that a provision should be made in the rules 
that a member of an AU-India Service or Class I Sendee may at ftis 
option (on a month’s notice) request to be retired on proportionate pen¬ 
sion and gratuity at any stage in his career if he has put in a minimum of 
18 years of service. We have made this suggestion after taking into 
account the recent proposal to amend the rules providing for retirement 
after 25 years of service or at the age of 50 years. 

6.6.3. We consider that there .should not be too frequent changes in 
the age of compulsory retirement as such changes create a state of suspense 
in the minds of the employees about their future and shake their confi¬ 
dence in the fairness of Government procedures. In many States there 
has been a tendency to bring down the age of compulsory retirement from 
the present limit of 58. In view of the general improvement In the stan¬ 
dards of living and the health of the people, the average expectation of 
life as also the average span of active life of the individual has now consi¬ 
derably increased. We feel, therefore, that the age of compulsory retire¬ 
ment should be increased instead of reduced from its present ceiling. We 
recommend that a high-powered committee including the Cabinet Secre¬ 
tary and the Home Secretary at the Centre or the Chief Seercutry and 
the Home Secretary in the States should review this question of lixation 
of age of compulsory retirement and evolve a uniform policy. 

Retirement at 50 <;r after 25 years' service 

6.6.4. One of the recommendations of the Santhanam Committee on 
the Prevention of Corruption is that Government should have the 
power compulsorily to retire, without giving any reason and without any 
liability for .special pension, a Government servant who has completed 25 
years of qualifying service or has attained the age of 50. 

The Supreme Court upheld the constitutional validity of a provision 
in the My.sore Civil Service Rules, 1958, similar to that recommended 
by the Santhanam Committee as aforesaid in th© case of Shiv Charan 
Singh Vs. State of Mysore (AIR 1965, S.C. 280). The Supreme Court 
held in that case that having hxed the proper age of superannuation a 
rule permitting compubory i-etirement at an earlier age would not be valid, 
but that compulsory retirement after 25 years of qualifying service or 
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vene the provisions of Article 311 (2) of the Constitution. In tiie 
case of State of Bombay Vs. Delhi (A 1957, S.C. 892 (1958) S.C.R. 
571] also the Supreme Court held that compulsory retirement of an 
officer who has completed 25 years of service (but before superannuation) 
under the relevant article of the Civil Service Regulations (Article 465- 
A) would not attract Article 311 (2) of the Constitution, even though, 
it is, in fact, ordered on the ground of misconduct, inefficiency, etc., be¬ 
cause such compulsory retirement is in accord with a prescribed condition 
of service and does not involve loss of benefits earned by service already 
rendered. The Supreme Court further observed that even if an enquiry 
was made into the charges against the civil servant, such enquiry would 
be only for the satisfaction of authority ordering the compulsory retire¬ 
ment and so would not attract the operation of Article 311 (2) of the. 
Constitution. 

The Ctentral Government has proposed to issue rules providing for 
compulsory retirement of a Government servant after 25 years’ service 
or on attainment of the age of 50, whichever is earlier and giving the 
Goverrunent servant the riglit to so retire by giving three months’ notice, 
subject to the condition that in the case of late entry into service at tlie 
age of 35 or above, the right of the Government as also of the Government 
servant shall be exerciseable after the Government servant has attained 
the age of 55 or has completed 25 years’ service, whichever is earlier. 

The presumption in the case of such retirements is that it is not in 
the interest of Government to retain the officers any longer in service. 
Associations of civil servants have voiced the apprehension that the new 
rules may be used even in cases of officers who can usefully serve Govern¬ 
ment and by whose compulsory retirement Government’s interests may 
suffer. 

We consider that the new rules are appropriate and are necessary. They 
arc, in fact analogous to the provisions under Article 465 A of the 
Civil Service Regulations and similar other provisions in the States. To 
meet the apprehension regarding misuse it is necessary that periodically, 
say, every quarter or half year, the head of the department or the 
Agency which deals with personnel administration takes up for considera¬ 
tion the cases of civil servants who have actually completed the period of 
service prescribed under these new rules and finalises in consultation with 
a special committee constituted for this purpose the list of those who have 
to be served with three months’ notice of compulsory retirement, giving 
them of course, the option to retire on their own by giving three months’ 
notice to Government. In the cases of those who will be included in 
this list On account of suspicion of corruption or doubt about their integrity 
the views of the head of the vigilance department may also be taken. Tlie 
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special committee may consist of the Cabinet Secretary, the Home Secrd^ 
tary and the concerned Secretary at the Centre, the Chief Secretary, the 
Horae Secretary and the concerned Secretary in the States for higher 
officials. Similarly suitable high-powered committees should be set up for 
other categories of officials. 

Recommendations for action (27). 

6.6.5. We recommend as follows:— 

(1) In order to remove the sense of insecurity among temporary 
employees, all such employees who have put in continuous 
service of five years under government should ipso facto be 
deemed permanent. 

(2) In order to infuse confidence in themselves and ensure the in¬ 
dependence of judgment among the higher civil servants, they 
should be given the right to retire from service on propor¬ 
tionate pension and gratuity any time after completion of 18 
years of service. 

(3) Frequent changes in the age of superannuation create suspense 
and a sense of insecurity. There should be uniformity in the 
age of superannuation. It should rather be incre;ased than 
lowered in view of the improving trend in the standards of 
health and in the average span of active life of the people in 
general. 

(4) In order to inspire confidence in the fairness of the methods 
adopted for retiring ciVil servants for reasons of their unsuit¬ 
ability or inefficiency, etc., at the age of 50 or after the comple-' 
tion of 25 years, the fist of such persons should be drawn up 
by a high-powered committee. For Class I civil servants, the 
committee may consist of the Cabinet Secretary, the con- 
9crned Secretary and the Home Secretary at. the C^ptre, and 
the Chief Secretary, the Head of the Department and the. 
concerned Secretary, in the States. Similar committees 
should also be formed for staff at the lower levels. 

Transfers 

6.7.1. Transfer is used as a management device for achieving, several 
purposes, .some of them being: 

(1) imparting versatility in experience to government servants; 

(2) utilising in some cases their specialised knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of problems of particular areas and fields; 

(3) bringing about a freshness in their outlppk qnd, approach to. 

their tasks by change of the .surroundings; .and . 
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(4) shifting persons from jo'bs for which they may not have aptitude 
to those for which they may be suitable. 

Besides the above, the periodical transfers of certain categories of 
government servants are made lest they may entrench themselves in parti¬ 
cular areas or jobs or develop personal relationships, cultivate undue con¬ 
tacts or characteristics which may affect adversely their impartial function¬ 
ing or may not be conducive to the public good. Such cases arc especially 
to be met with in the Police, Revenue and Judicial departments. These 
transfers should continue to be made. 

6.7.2. Transfer creates several problems. In the first place, it dislocates 
gjvemment work initially because the new incumbent takes some time to 
settle down to his new job. Secondly, in these days of housing shortage 
and difficulties in the way of education of the children on account of 
different curricula and different media of instruction, the government 
servants are in many cases put to a lot of hardship in finding accommoda¬ 
tion, getting their children admitted to proper schools, etc- The periodical 
routine transfers cost Government quite a sizeable amount by way of travel¬ 
ling and other allowances. To this, should be added the administrative 
costs on mana^ging these transfers by way of establishment charges, etc. 
In order to minimize the difficulties caused by transfers in educating their 
children the Central Government has established Central schools with 
common sylbffius for each class and uniform media of instruction for the 
wards of Central Government employees. The Government is put to con¬ 
siderable expenditure on the ruiming of these schools. Besides the Gov¬ 
ernment also reimburses a certain portion of the school fees and the cost of 
the text-books and the hostel charges of the children of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment en^oyees in receipt of the salary upto a certain level. 

6.7.3. Transfer should not be regarded as a possible way of punishing 
civil servants for lapses on their part. This has only the effect of shifting 
a bad element from one {dace to another or from the control of one super¬ 
visor to that of another. This may have no corrective effect, but on the 
contrary the person transferred may persist in his old ways and perhaps 
may deteriorate further in his attitude to work. In fact it is recognised that 
a transfer is not a punishment as it does not find mention as such in any 
rule or set of rules of discipline concerning civil servants. Being wholly an 
administrative act, there can be no appeal against a transfer. A represen¬ 
tation should, of course, be permissfole and is there, so that an order of 
transfer may be caaodled or modified on the ground of a family circum¬ 
stance of the civil servant or any other adequate reason. 

While administrative requirements are supreme, it is necessary to 
ensure that such requirements take into account the personal circumstances 
of the transferee- By and large transfers are ordered on these Knes. There 



ntay be some hard cases, but if supervising officials exercise due care, there 
should not be scope for such cases. 

One disturbing feature, however, is that poUticians exert pressure on 
the administration to get a civil servant who does not oblige them, trans¬ 
ferred to another place. Transfers so ordered harm the administration and 
weaken the morale of the civil servants as a whole. Such interference by 
politicians should be severely discouraged. We have already dealt with 
this problem. 

6.7.4. Our promotion policies are often responsible for transfers which 
cause harm to the administration. An official well placed in a job, he is 
fit for, gets transferred to another job ill-suited to him just because he is 
the next man on the promotion list for the same. There are unfortunately 
many such cases. There is thus the case of an officer in a State who was 
in-charge of a dairy project. He was sent abroad for training in the milk 
industry. But before he could utilise his knowledge in the milk project, 
he was transferred to a mining project because he was due for a lift. We 
have recommended in paragraph 41.21 that experts should not be take* 
hway from their line but should be compensated by being appointed on 
special {.wy scales of 25 years span-enough to cover a whole career in which 
Sialary jumps are provided to enable experts to keep pace with promotions 
of civil servants in other departments. Then there is also the “next-below” 
rule which can be applied so as to give the benefit of the promotion scale 
to an expert who could have left his line for another job on promotion if 
transferred. This nile is rather too easily capable of being misused (in 
fact such misuse was alleged by many civil servants in the Mahafashtra 
State). Strict vigilance by the Chief Secretary or by the Central Personnel 
Agency is necessary on all cases of the “next-below” rule promotions. It is 
worthwhile prescribing an annual return by the Chief Secretary or by the 
Centfal Personnel Agency on all such cases, so that an annual review 
becomes an obligatory ritual. 

State managed projects (e.§. dams, canals, hydels)—particularly plan 
projects with targets fixed or based on capital outlays involving heavy 
interest commitments—should have a fixed staff from their commencement 
to their completion. No officer should be transferred from the project to 
any place outside except under most pressing conditions. Men at the top 
who are responsible for the pra'per implementation of such projects should 
never be changed except for sheer incompetence. If they are due for pro¬ 
motion, they should be given an allowance or compensated under the “next- 
below” rule. This will ensure proper implementation of the project. The 
officers too work with a sense of responsibility because they know then that 
they can be held responsible for any mishaps in the functioning of the 
projects later. 

239 M. of H.A.—15 
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Such projects should be given the temporary status of companies under 
the Companies Act, or statutory corporations. Public sector undertakings 
like the Hindustan Machine Tools are not subject to governmental ramifi¬ 
cations and can function with a healthy feeling of autonomy. An officer 
from Hindustan Machine Tools cannot be transferred because of whim, 
to say, Heavy Electricals Ltd! But a hydel engineer in Chambal can get 
transferred to another power project under implementation. 

A corporate status under the Companies Act gives the right degree of 
autonomy and freedom from financial and other governmental procedures. 
It is necessary therefore that all important or major plan schemes and deve¬ 
lopment projects—especially those with tight target dates fixed or those 
involving heavy interest or other foreign exchange commitments should be 
implemented under organisations with corporate status under the Companies 
Act. After implementation and after the take-over of the functioning 
project, the corporate body set up during the implementation stage could 
and should be wound up. 

The same procedure may be followed even in respect of non-profit 
making natiopal projects, wherever speedy, effective implementation is 
necessary and wherever it is essential that one team of workers is in charge 
from the commencement of a project to its completion. This procedure 
will not involve any amendment of the Companies Act. If, say, there is a 
Water Supply Scheme for the Bangalore Municipal Corporation, the imple¬ 
mentation stage could be the whole responsibility of a public sector corpora¬ 
tion styled “the Bangalore Water Supply Project Implementation Ltd.” and 
thip Corporation could hand over the project to the Bangalore Municipal 
Corporation in a satisfactorily working condition, after which the former 
could be wound up under the provisions of the Companies Act. 

6.7.5- Where jobs depend excessively on intuition and initiative—such 
as research appointments in the National Laboratories—it is best to have 
research workers on contracts for three to five years, renewable at the option 
of Government for similar fresh contract periods. A research worker is, 
in a sense, comparable to an athlete or a tennis player. He fades off at 
the age of 30. Just as the muscles of the athlete or tennis player lose their 
nimbleness, so do the research worker’s intuitive faculties (as distinguished 
from his intelligence and grasp). It should be possible therefore to build 
into the schemes for employment of research workers suitable jobs on 
transfer to educational (or similar) departments where they can continue 
to work as career civil servants. 

6.7.6. Officials drawing salary below a certain level, say, Rs. 350.00 
p.m., and especially those who have large family commitments should not 
as far as possible be transferred from one station to another. If exigencies 
of service demand their transfer, they may be transferred from one office 
to another in the same station or in a nearby satellite town or they may be 
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given change of duties in the same office where this is possible so that they 
may not be put to unnecessary hardship for securing accommodation, 
getting their wards admitted to educational institutions etc., in a different 
place. The facilities now available such as schools with common syll'abi, 
Sjame media of instructions, reimbursements of a part of the school fees, 
hostel charges etc. should be continued and expanded so that in case of 
inevitable transfers of employees the education of their children is not 
interrupted or does not get dislocated. Such a policy will also help keep 
down the cost on account of avoidable transfers. 

Recommendations for action (28) 

6.7.7. We recommend as follows: 

(i) Sometimes transfers of civil servants from one station to 
another are ordered on account of extraneous pressures. This 
practice weakens the morale of civil servants as !a whole. 
Transfers should be ordered only when they are unavoidable, 
such as the occurrence of the vacancy in a different station; the 
demand for the services of persons with specialised experience 
not available in the same station, etc. 

(ii) Retention of persons with special experience in a project or a 

specific assignment till its completion is best secured by 
making specific provisions in the rules, such as conversion of 
the project into a temporary corporation by statute or under 
the Indian Companies Act, for the period of its implementa¬ 
tion, grant of promotion to the- person working on a specific 
assignment when his turn for promotion comes by upgrading 
the post or under the ‘next below rule’. 

(iii) Research workers should, if they become no longer capable of 
useful or fit for research, be transferred to education or techni¬ 
cal departments where they can continue to work as career 
civil servants. 

(iv) Officials working in pay scales below a certain level, say, draw¬ 

ing below Rs. 350/- p.m. should not, as far as possible, be 
transferred from one station to another. When the exigencies 
of the service so require, they may be transferred from one 
office to another in the same station or a nearby station. 

Motto for civil servants 

6.8.1. It seems to us that for all civil services in the country there 
should be a common motto. It has a great value, especially when on 
several occasions it is solemnly remembered and repeated. The Govern¬ 
ment’s motto is * ^ it has been a motto which has certainly in¬ 

spired us all. In our rectitude and conduct in world affairs we have en¬ 
deavoured our best to live up to this ideal. 
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The British Civil Service has the motto “We serve the State”, declaring 
pointedly that it is the State which counts and not the party running the 
<5ovemment for the time being. 

We have no means of delving into literature for a suitable motto for 
our civil services. Perhaps the Upanishadic vow: (Let us 

both together do great deeds) or the one from the Gita (“‘‘t 

of action cometh achievement) could be considered, as it would constantly 
remind the civil servants of the promise to do great things in cooperation 
■with all in his environment which constitutes the State or the need for doing 
his duty for achieving success. 

Recommendation, for Action (29) 

6.8-2. We recommend that there should be a common motto for all civil 
services such as or 

Procedures, tools, place and conditions of work and other matters affecting 
Morale. 

6.9.1. Finally, we consider that administrative behaviour and the morale 
of the organisation can be considerably influenced by the procedures of 
work and the tools of administration that are at the disposal of an employee 
and the surroundings in which he works. Efficiency in the working of gov- 
eipment offices depends as much in the willingness of the civil servant to 
work as on the facilities given to him to work. A lot of inefficiency in 
Covernment is due to the outmoded tools with which Government equips 
its civil servants. But the average citizen blames the present day civil ser¬ 
vants for the inefficiency and complaints that they are not as good as the 
civil servants of “the good old days” were. 

Government must give good and efficient tools to its civil servants. 
Churchill had said during World War II: “Give us the tools and we shall do 
the job”. The civil servant might as well say the same when asked to do 
his job well. Output in Government can be increased and the morale of its 
employees could be considerably raised if the procedures of work and the 
place of work are improved. 

We deal with the facilities m ainly in the categories of (1) rules of office 
procedure; (2) accommodation and furniture in the offices; and (3) other 
perquisites which save time and ensure comfort during working hours. 
Provision of such facilities puts a civil servant in a mood to work at his 
best- 

O and M office procedures 

6.9.2. The work relating to organisation and method is no longer the 
simple matter it was, say, fifty years ago. Nor is the volume of work in 
Government what it was in those days. We have come to a stage when the 
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office procedures and metJiods for improving the working of the civil ser¬ 
vant can no longer be considered as a spare time job of the Chief Secretary 
or of the Home Secretary, but should be the responsibility of a separate 
department. At the Centre a beginning was made in 1954, when the 
Organisation and Methods (O&M) wing was instituted. But adequate 
attention was not paid to putting this organisation on a permanent and 
dynamic basis. 

In some States, O&M Organisation has done a lot of good work. lo 
some others, it is not active as it should be. In Mysore, O&M is with a 
Secretary who has five other departments to handle. As O&M has mainly 
a long term aspect, its work gets shelved or neglected under pressure front 
urgent items of work from the other departments. As ideas in regard to 
improvements in office techniques are still in a somewhat incipient or ex¬ 
ploratory stage, steps taken in this direction have been of an ad hoc nature. 
Thus, in Madras, a High Power Committee on Economy and Administra¬ 
tive Reorganisation was appointed in 1966. This Committee did a lot of 
good work. It is however not a permanent body. After the change of 
Government early in 1967, this Committee has not been reconstituted. Its 
work could as well have been done under the O&M auspices. Other States 
have also appointed such ad hoc committees, all of which have indeed done 
good work. 

Mysore State had at one time an Efficiency Audit Organisation in 
operation. It consisted of a Superintendent of Police aided by six qualified 
auditors. These people had the right of quietly inspecting procedures in 
various departmental offices and recommending remedies. The system 
worked very well, from the accounts we have heard from diverse sources. 
The system was abandoned perhaps because it had a police flavour about 
it. But it should have been replaced by a new set-up of the right type or 
it could have been entrusted to a properly organised unit of the O&M. 
However, it has happened that there is nothing in Mysore now in place of 
the Efficiency Audit System. 

O&M did very good work in Rajasthan. From the Report of the 
Rajasthan Administrative Reforms Committee (Chairman: Shri H. C- 
Mathur, M.P., now Member A.R.C.) one finds that the work of O&M 
Seqtion has been most helpful in that State. There is one item which is 
impressive; the O&M looked into the periodical returns submitted by the 
Commissioners and the, Deputy Commissioners. These numbered 3315 
during the year. O&M w’as able to reduce this number to 1331. 

O&M in Rajasthan worked on the following among other items as well 
and introduced or recommended major reforms : 

1. Programme of inspection of offices by supervising officers. 

2. Revision of the organisational set up of the sections and asseM 

ment of staff requirements. 
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3. Training of personnel. 

4. Organisation of Junior Diploma courses in the Secretariat. 

5. Extension of the scheme for departmental examinations. 

6. Arrear clearance drives. 

7. Reduction in the number of stages through which files have to 

pass. 

8. Preparation of handbook on office procedures. 

9. O&M Work in Departments and District offices, 

10. Tours and tour programmes. 

11. Introduction of the celt system. 

12. Rationalisation of printed forms and of model drafts. 

13. Setting up of staff council. 

14. Compilation of circulars and important orders and codification 

of service rules. 

15. A marking scheme for the ministerial staff in the Secretariat 

under which, marks are awarded by the Assistant Secretary, 
O&M, Assistant Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries of sections 
concerned during detailed inspection of the manner of disposal 
of files, these marks being used in assessment of merit of the 
civil servants. 

It will be seen that O&M in Rajasthan undertook a very ambitious pro¬ 
gramme which even included some items of normal supervision work of 
the regular offices, such as those of Deputy Commissioners and Commis¬ 
sioners. All the same, the above list gives an idea of the magnitude of 
work which now has to be organised under O&M. 

At the Centre there is the Staff Insjaection Unit. There is also the 
Administrative Reforms Department in addition to the O&M. Thus, while 
the need for reform and improvement in office techniques is being recognised 
more and more, we have not yet felt that the work of reform and improve¬ 
ment is a continuous one and that it is best looked after by a permanent 
well-equipped agency operating at the Centre and in the States in a co¬ 
ordinated manner. TOe Staff Inspection Unit, the Administrative Reforms 
Department and the O&M are now working in somewhat water-tight com¬ 
partments. The Study Team on Personnel Problems (Chairman: Shri R. K. 
Patil) has observed that O&M has failed to achieve its objective and that 
it may even be wound up in its present form. It has also said that the Staff 
Inspection Unit has covered only a small part of the problems and has 
recommended the transfer of the O&M personnel to the Staff Inspection 
Unit and entrusting a crash programme of work measurement etc. to the 
Staff Inspection Unit. It further recommends that the Administrative Re¬ 
forms Department at the Centre and the Staff Inspection Unit should be 
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placed under a joint command and that the two organisations should con¬ 
tinually examine the following items: 

(i) the growth of personnel (SIU functions); 

fii) procedural reforms (ARD functions'); and 

(iii) checking proliferations of offices (suggested by the Study 
Team). 

The Study Team recommends that the Administrative Reforms Department 
should form a wing of the Central Personnel Agency. 

Recommendations 

We wholly agree with the observations of the Study Team on Per¬ 
sonnel Policies (Chairman; Shri R. K. Patil) on O&M. We should avoid 
multiplicity of organisations doing the same kind of work. Whether it is 
the Staff Inspection Unit or the O&M it would matter little. AU that is 
necessary is that there should be one organisation at the Centre and a 
similar coordinated and coordinating one in the States. As there is already 
the O&M in every State,—dormant or active—and people are familiar with 
the same, it seems best now that O&M is given this new task of reform 
and improvement and is properly equipped for the purpose. 

Perhaps the implementing organisation may be the O&M at the Centre 
as well as in the States and all these O&M units may work under the .Ad- 
ministrativa Reforms Department which would do the coordination and 
programming work. There has to be some agency which can take up the 
gigantic job of initiating and directing the implementation of such of the 
recommendations of the Administrative Reforms Commission as are accepted 
by the Central and State Governments. This work can be done by the 
Administrative Reforms Department after it is staffed and equipped satis¬ 
factorily for the purpose. 

Procedures of Work and the Magnitude of the Problem 

6.9.3. In the course of our enquiries we have come across a number 
of situations and procedures of work in offices requiring attention. An 
exhaustive enumeration and study of such situations and procedures are 
beyond the scope of our work. These are far too many in number. 
Besides with lapse of time and change in methods, new situations wiU arise 
and new procedures are evolved. As we have recommended above, to 
deal v/ith these situations and procedures we should have a permanent well- 
equipped organisation. However, in this report we feel that it is necessary 
to refer as examples to some of the more important problem situations 
we have come across and to suggest remedies the implementation of which, 
as recommended by us. is to be entru.sted to the O&M organisation. 
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Office Procedures 

6.9.4. Office procedures now in vogue are a growth ol wcti over a» 
century. They are based on the accumulated ex'perience ol these past 
decades and are on the whole very satisfactory, especially in so far as the 
administration of the primai 7 functions of Government (such as law and' 
order) is concerned. The smooth change over from British administration! 
to our own in 1947 is itself the biggest tribute to these procedures. 

But a lot of dead wood has accumulated as is to be expected in a^ 
dynamic society. Even under normal conditions procedures require over¬ 
haul now and then. There is however in every country a tendency for the 
overhaul work to fall into arrears and our country is no excepticm. Pro¬ 
cedures which are not satisfactory but which enable administration to bfc 
•arried on somehow continue without overhaul or even a thought of over¬ 
haul. It is sheer inertia which is responsible, for instance, for the present 
awful state of Civil Service Regulations (which in fact have gone out of: 
print). No one will deny the necessity of reprinting these regulations (and: 
other Manuals) after incorporating in them the countless repeals and 
amendments which have been made to them over the decades. Yet no one 
seems to get the time to do the overhaul as administration goes on somehot^ 
without any serious upset. A rule gets prompt attention, no doubt, when, 
something serious happens, e.g., when there is an embezzlement, or when a 
prisoner escapes from jail, or a police rifle is stolen or when food scarcity 
caused by man’s neglect threatens the peace of the land. The erring rule 
is then amended with great promptness. But most of the remaining rules 
just remain as they are because the heavens do not fall on any one. The- 
main difficulty is that while the problem of overhaul is becoming more acute 
and pressing because of the fast tempo of accelerated development and- 
industrialisation, there is no machinery which can give sustained attention 
to deal with it. Of course, O&M was created for this purpose but it was 
treated more as a hobby than as a serious affairs; OftM in Mysore, for 
instance, is one of six departments with a Secretary. 

When the somewhat primitive condition of the rules of procedures was- 
seen as an impediment in the way of the implementation of gigantic public 
sector undertakings, a way out was found, not by attempting to reform, 
but by bypassing the rules. The public sector undertakings as also thes 
public utility services were given a corporate framework (under the Com¬ 
panies Act or by statute) and therefore autonomous status. But institutions 
and offices which remained under Government continue to be under those 
same rules of procedure which are in great need of change and overhaul'. 

While on this vast subject, we would like to dwell at length on a few 
instances of outmoded office procedures in order to give an idea to the 
Commission of its importance and magnitude.. 
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Instances relating to office procedures, office manuals 

6.9.5. The present condition of the services niaiiuals and other similar 
manuals such as the Fundamental Rules, the Civil Service Regulations,, 
various Circulars, Treasury Manuals, etc., is most unsatisfactory. Many 
have long since gone out of print. The available copies are clumsy and 
bulge with countless repeals and amendments pasted at odd angles all over 
the pages. Some offices do not even have copies of these manuals. The: 
result is inefficient handling of business and consequent lependence in an 
increasing measure eventually on the offices of the Accountant-General’s, 
(A.G’s) and of higher authorities. Sticklers for formalities in the A.G.’s 
and other offices have the fun of their lives, dissecting errors (some of them 
inconsequential) committed by civil servants in the administrative offices. 

The gap is filled, in part, by some experienced retired civil servants who 
have ventured to make some legitimate income by publishing books of their 
own in which they have given the rules as well as the rulings issued by 
Government from time to time. In some offices only these privately 
published books were available and there was no trace of many of the 
original government publications. 

Similar difficulties are being experienced by the public as regards the 
availabilities by the statutes enacted by Parliament and State Legislatures 
and rules made thereunder with the result that privately published statutes 
and rules often containing many mistakes are to be resorted to by the 
public. This is far from satisfactory in as much as such publications are 
not authentic and free from mistakes. 

The task of rewriting and presenting to the civil servants up-to-date 
copies of the manuals is a baffling one; but it has got to be taken up and 
accomplished. A couple of very competent men from the administrative 
offices should be entrusted with this task. This team should tr ice the 
help of an experienced person from an Accountant General’s office in an; 
advisory capacity. The work should come under O&M. 

Loose-leaf personnel manual 

6.9.6. The Home Ministry should collect all personnel rules and inst¬ 
ructions together in one manual. The rules and instructions should be 
arranged in an orderly manner for ready reference and should be accom¬ 
panied both by a table of contents and a good index. The rules should 
be issued in unbound form with the pages numbered by chapter. Each 
page should be punched for filing. All the pages should be filed in serial 
order in loose-leaf file-holders (which are ffiso called box files) so that 
any page can be easily detached and replaced whenever necessary. This 
win obviate the present ugly practice of pasting amendment slips all over 
a book of rules. We had occasion to see a U.S. Service Manual Report u'p- 
to-date and neat in this manner. Whenever changes are made in the rules 
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'or instructions, a revised page or a revised chapter shall be prepared. 
Important decisions may be issued at once, but so far rs practicable 
changes shaU be accumulated and issued quarterly. Each revised page 
shall bear a date of its issuance. The loose-leaf personnel manuals shall 
^ issued to establishment officers and such other office's as mav be 
designated to receive them by the Horae Ministry. The Home Ministry 
may authorise distribution to such university libraries or other organisations 
as it deems desirable and also authorise the sale of the manual. The table 
of contents shall be revised when necessary and the index rei'ised as often 
as desirable in order to keep the manual readily useful. The Horae 
Ministry should collect all personnel laws and enactments together into a 
separate loose-leaf manual. The chapters in this manuals shall be 
numbered and titled in the same way as those in the manual of personnel 
rules and instruction. That is, a person who reads in the, chapter on 
employment rules should by turning to a similarly named and numbered 
chapter in the laws find all laws on the same topic. 

Pension case 

Treasury challan system of crediting moneys 

6.9.7. This opportunity should not be missed in rationalising and 
consolidating the Civil Services regulations, the Fundamental Rules, the 
Treasury Rules, etc., etc. Many of the rules now in force are needlessly 
crude or complicated. One sometimes wonders if the offices exist for the 
glory of these rules and not vice versa. The paralysing grip of the myriads 
of account rules on the administration should be loosened in the revised 
versions. Half the “red-tape” evils arise from the existing rules. It is 
worth mentioning a couple of cases of red-tape delays ever at the risk 
lof making this re'port lengthy. The first instance which comes to our 
notice as most glaring is of pension cases in Madhya Pradesh of which in 
the late 1950’s as many as 3,000 were pending finalisation! The case 
record is, however, held by Maharashtra where pension arrears in one case 
were sanctioned in favour of the pensioner’s grandson, after the pensioner 
and his next legal heir had passed away by efflux of time. Ii: must, how¬ 
ever, be said to the credit of these two States that, ahead o' most other 
tates, they have now new rules which permit quick clearances of pension 
cases. These rules with further improvements, can be copied by other 
States. We have made detailed recommendations regarding pension in 
Chapter VIII. The other instance is from Mysore and concerns purchase 
of survey maps of villages or of tehsils from the Settlement or Survey 
Departments. These maps are never sold in bulk 99% of the purchasers 
are individuals wanting them for a bit of their personal work. The pur¬ 
chase procedure is fantastically involved and amounts reallv to torture 
especially in the case of the uniptiated purchasers. The purchaser first 
goes to the Government Press Book Depot where most governmental 
publications are sold. He is told there that the map is available in the 
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Suivcy and Settlement Oll'ice. Wlieii he goes tiieie tlie clerk tells him 
to make a written application with a court iee stamp ol Ks. 0.25 and gives 
him a cyciostylcd circular wmch asks him to credit in the Ireasury the 
sum ot Rs. 2.25 as tiie price ol the map on one cnallan and tiie sum of 
Rs. 0.06 by another challan as the sales-tax. A LOpy oi this cireiilar is 
appended to this report as apiiendix VUi. The piirehaser then finds that 
he has to go the corridors of the Civil Court of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
office for the court fee stamp of Rs. 0.25 and then rush to the Ireasury 
for eliallan forms. He completes the application, fixes the court fee stamp 
and llien stands at the counter of the treasury with the chalians and tlie 
money. But he is iiien told that the chalians need the counter-signature of 
a ‘responsible’ person in the Survey & Settlement Orlicc; so he treks back 
to the Survey Oilice, just manages to get the chalians signed .'ind then rushes 
to the treasury. At the treasury someone registers the thaihms, signs them 
and directs the purchaser to go to the Rc.serve Bank and credit the money 
thcrcl The purchaser finds it is too late, past 3 P.M.— to credit the money 
in the Reserve Bank; he goes early next day, spends a trying hour m the 
queue and after crediting the money on the two chalians he is given a red 
shp and is told to come late in the evening to collect ins copy of the challan. 
He goes in the evening and finds for himself his copy of the challan from 
a tray in which several others try at the same time to fish for their own 
chalians. He then pays his third visit to the Survey Office after spending 
double the cost esf the map on conveyance a.nd odd cups of coffee to help 
keep his temper tigainst inevitable odcls, in addition to wasting two solid 
days in the hunt after the map It is a transaction wliich should not tal e 
more than three minutes or more than one visit to the San'cy Offie ., The 
purchaser would gladly p;iy Rs, 5 for the map to !)c sa'.ed all this trouble. 

If Government had charged Rs. 5 for tlie map in a transaction lasting 
three minutes it would have earned some profit, whereas in the sale \vhich 
brought it a gross income of Rs. 2.56 (including court fee stamp), the net 
income, after deducting cost of challan forms and of the extra clerical 
labour and the cost of the map itself could as well be nil. 

These arc not isolated instances of wasted time and clfort for members 
of the public and the clerks concerned. For the public, it is sheer waste of 
money in addition. These are instances typical of treasury work. This 
madness must be rooted out. 

The main raison-de-etre for the treasury challcn system is the unwilling¬ 
ness of departmental officials to handle even small sums of money. They 
would shirk work and also the responsibility and let the challan method 
waste time, effort and money of all other people around, including the State. 
The total sale proceeds of maps in the Survey and Settlement Department 
may not exceed a few thousands of rupees a year. A head clerk can easily 
give the security for this sum—if such security is deemed necessary—and 
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do the collections in cash and send the cash on one or two challans to the 
treasury at the end of the day’s or week’s transactions. 

In this connection we may state that the Regional Transport Office in 
Bangalore which some years back followed the challan system now accepts 
cash collections of lakhs of rupees from thousands of people who come 
up for the registration of their vehicles and for driving licences every 
quarter. The R.T.O. sends the cash collections daily to the Treasury on 
just a few challans. If the R.T.O. handles lakhs of rupees every month in 
this manner, there is no reason why all other offices should not do likewise. 
The gain to the States and to the people, both in expenses saved and ini 
comfort is too large to be thrown away lightly. 

Rebates for quicker payments 

6.9.8. In Maharashtra and also in some other States the Government 
gives a rebate for those who pay the car or truck registration fee for the 
whole year. In Mysore such rebate is not given. The Maharashtra method 
is again an instance where a little concession goes a long way in saving 
expenses and trouble in the long run. We mention this as we feel that ins¬ 
tances like these deserve a special study. Such a study will help reverse 
the present trend of rules, more rules and still more rules from Government 
offices which make public transactions more complicated, time-consuming 
and troublesome all round. 

Adoption of simpler, yet effective, methods will enable more work to be¬ 
got through by a smaller staff. 

Casual leave 

6.9.9. The system of casual leave adds to the variety of the types of 
leave that can be availed of by a government servant. It leads to additional 
work in that separate casual leave account is to be maintained. As this 
leave cannot be accumulated, there is a tendency on the part of the staff 
to exhaust the leave before the expiry of the year in v/hich it should be 
availed of. Consequently, we may find a number of employees on casual 
leave even upto a week towards the close of the year, just because this 
leave has not been availed of during that year and will otherwise lapse at the; 
end of that year. 

We suggest that the system of casual leave may be abolished and in- 
lieu of it we may increase the eligibility for earned leave from the present 
1/11th of duty to 1 /9th of the duty. It may also be laid down that earned' 
leave upto one month may be sanctioned by the head of the office for all 
officers and leave salary for the period of earned leave upto one month will 
be at the rate at which the Government servant has been drawing salary 
prior to his going on leave, and will be authorized by the head of the 
office without the need for the prior issue of the office lorder and without 
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jetting the leave salary slip from the Audit Office. It may also be laid 
down that a Government servant may have the option of converting leave 
upto a period of a month into cash compensation once in every two years, 
so that the Government servants may not unnecessarily go on leave and at 
the same time they do not avoid taking leave also. 

Sanction of Increments 

6.9.10. The grant of increments which fall due on the completion of 
prescribed period of a year or two years throws up also a lot of work which 
can be simplified to a great extent. It can be laid down that the increments 
shall always take effect from the first of the month nearest to the date of 
completion lof the prescribed period. That is if the date of completion of the 
period falls between 2nd and 15th of any month the increment will com¬ 
mence from the first of that month, otherwise from the first of the next 
month. 

: Summary of the points 

6.9.11. In brief our recommendations in regard to these instances quot- 
«d above are: 

(1) A competent body of men from the administrative offices, aided 
by an experienced person from an Accountant General’s 
office should be entrusted with the task of revising rules and 
then reprinting the revised office and other manuals. This 
body should work under the O&M organisation. The various 
statutes and rules made thereunder should be got printed by 
Government and made available to the public witliin a reason¬ 
able period. 

(2) Pension clearance procedures should be revised, following the 
examples of Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. The exces¬ 
sive emphasis on verification of service should be relaxed. 
Tire service book should be regarded as adequate evidence 
without a cent per cent verification. 

(3) Every office must have its own arrangements for receiving 
moneys on its own receipt book and for crediting the total col¬ 
lections now and then in the Treasury. The challan system 
should be used in exceptional cases. The practice of taking fix¬ 
ed fees, such as for licence in radio and Central Excise re¬ 
newals, in the shape of stamps similar to court fee stamps 
should be introduced wherever practicable. 

( 4 ) Rebate system should be made more frequent use of in order 
to reduce clerical transactions. Examples are the reduced 
charges for renewal of radio licence for a three years’ period 
at a stretch and, in Maharashtra and other States for registra¬ 
tion of a car or truck for a whole year at a time. 
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(5) The present system of casual leave may be abolished. In its. 
place the rate of earning leave may be raised from 1/11th of 
duty to l/9th of duty. Earned leave upto one month may be 
granted by the head of the office. An option may be given 
to government servants to convert leave upto one month as 
cash compensation once in two years. 

(6) The increment in the salary scale shall accrue from the first of 
the month which is nearest to the date of completion of the 
prescribed period for eligibility to its drawal. 

Suggestion book and Suggestion box 

6.9.12. A box should be maintained for complaints or suggestions 
which people want to make anonymously or, for one reason or other, do 
not want to write them in the complaint or suggestion book. In addition 
to the box, a book for recording complaints and suggestions should be kept 
by the receptionist. This book should have all perforated pages and, with 
the help of carbon papers three copies should be obtained of each com¬ 
plaint or suggestion. Each evening the receptionist should send the 
original to the head of the office and the second copy to the head of the 
section concerned. 

The third copy should also be torn at the perforations and kept in a 
separate file by the receptionist. The book itself will tlius have no entries 
in it to tempt the curiosity of the visitors the next moniing. 

The third copy of the complaints or suggestion should all be filed 
month-wise. At the end of each month the Secretary or the. head of the 
office elsewhere should himself see the monthly file, eliminate (and destroy) 
those complaints or suggestions which have been attended to and hand over 
the rest to the Receptionist for being included at the top in the next month’s 
file. He should keep his own file of these up-to-date in the same way. 

Suggestions should be welcomed from the staff and good ones should 
be suitably rewarded under incentive schemes in force or otherwise. 

It is sheer inertia that comes in the way of people recording their sug¬ 
gestions. Therefore in the monthly staff meetings the presiding officer 
should discuss procedures, etc. Any suggestion emanating from the discus¬ 
sion should then and there, be recorded and a copy of fie same brought on 
record in the suggestion book and in the monthly files. 

Thus, the suggestion book, which is now a meaningless formality can be 
converted into a useful way for keeping things up-to-date in the office. 

Lights and fans 

6.9.13. The morale of a work force, in India can go down considerably, 
if during the summer the Government employees ma} not get even cold' 
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water to drink and have to work in sultry and stuffy offices. Sometimes 
these provisions are absent and they should be provided for invariably. On 
the other hand, it cannot be sa'd at a’l that in regard to provision of lights 
and fans any office has been neglected. On the contrary there is need to 
check the reckless use of these facilities. This matter is important enough 
to merit a mention in our report. It is a common sight to see lights ablaze 
in Government offices even when there is no need whatever for extra light. 
Fans whirl round at full speed even when rooms are empty. People just do 
not care, much less think of the waste involved. A ceiling limit for ex¬ 
penditure on electricity and water should be fixed for each building based 
on the normal use of light and water during the working hours of the office. 
This ceiling limit when compared with bills paid for electricity, say, in 
1966 as a key year, will give an idea of the waste involved. Any savings 
when compared with old bills could be used for grants for providing ame¬ 
nities to the staff working in that building through welfare funds. 

Stationery 

6.9.14. There are enough rules on the issue of stationery materials and 
there is little that we have to say by way of improvement. The only point 
to be mentioned is regarding complaints received on non-receipt of forms.. 

As for revising forms, reducing the number of periodical returns, etc.,, 
this is best included in the list of permanent duties of the O. & M. Re¬ 
vision of old forms, introduction of new ones and alterations or additions 
to existing periodical returns are jobs to be handled by O. & M. 

Economies 

There is one point however deserving of special mention. This is about 
economical use of stationery. We have now with us a financial environ¬ 
ment which is extremely difficult. We have had devaluation without the 
expected improvement in exports. Recession is still looming on the indus¬ 
trial horizon. Under similar circumstances in the past we have had drastic 
rules for cutting down expenditure on stationery in the offices. And it is 
amazing that both Central and State Governments have just lost sight of 
old precedents and have failed to issue similar orders this time. 

Wlien devaluation came in the economic depression of 1930 Govern¬ 
ment introduced an all round cut of 10 per cent in the salaries of all civil 
servants and then, among several other things, issued very strict orders for 
economy in the use of stationery. The economic use of stationery in fact 
settled down as a habit in many offices. During World War 11, similar 
orders for economic use of stationery were issued and these orders were 
scrupulously followed. One order was particularly silly in so far as its im¬ 
pact on economy was concerned: in place of pins offices were asked to use, 
were supplied, and actually used thorns of babul trees! But the psycho- 
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logical effect was terrific. Insignificant amounts were saved, but by 
thousands of civil servants, the total savings therefore amounted certainly 
to sizeable sums. In those days Government officers went about on bicycles 
to save petrol. The Chief Justice of Madhya Pradesh, Mr. Hameon, an 
Irishman, kept up the bicycle habit till he died in harness in Nagpur in 
1954. What mattered was morale. In its wake economics flowed without 
much conscious straining. 

We may ask ourselves now; what has happened to us that we have 
forgotten these two valuable precedents and arc in the grip of thoughtless 
spending in the midst of pessimism all round ? 

We feel that if only for the psychological value, not to mention the 
positive economic results. Central and State Governments should issue 
similar orders in regard to the use of stationery. Chief among those orders 
are the use of paper on both sides for writing as well as for typing and 
cyclostyling; the use of cheaper type of envelopes, the writing of unofficial 
memoranda in place of formal lengthy letters and the use of ordinary 
paper in place of costly letter-heads. 

An incentive aspect can be introduced in these orders by offering to 
civil servants in an office as a unit the savings effected in comparison with 
a reference year such as 1963 or 1964 as a grant towards welfare activities 
for the civil servants in that unit. 

A continuing comparative study of expenses on stationery and similar 
other items should also be a permanent job for the O & M. 

Unsound measures of economy 

6.9.16. Mechanical devices in government offices should be introduced 
often introduced which often defeat their very purpose and which affect 
adversely efficient functioning. 

One instance is the rule requiring officers drawing certain salaries to 
travel by rail instead of by air, even though railway journey alone may take 
more than 12 hours of time. This does not take into account the fact that 
by this mode of travel, the valuable, time of officers is wasted only in travel, 
when it can be usefully spent in office. We therefore recommend that 
when journey by railways will involve more than twelve hours of travelling 
and when such journey can be undertaken by air, air travel should be 
allowed. Another instance is the use of papers of bad quality which are 
not bleached white, for writing or printing in Government offices. Such 
use makes working difficult and slow, as it throws up a lot of strain on 
the eyes. Such measures are really false economies and should be eschewed. 

Mechanical aids 

6.9.16. Mechanical devices in government offices should be introduced 
to help doing work expeditiously. Franking machines should be installed 
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dn all big offices where postal despatches are of eoHsiderable volume. This 
will effect a saving on printing of stamps for which imported paper is 
used. It saves work in the ofl&ces and in the treasuries which do the 
work of issuing the stamps. Similarly, installation of calculating machines, 
copying machines, electrically operated duplicating machines wffll not only 
save labour but also be more economical in the long run. In addition, 
these contribute to the efficiency of the office. 

Reception arrangements 

6.9.17. “Good reception arrangements build the image of the civil 
servant in the public eye and are a necessity in printing high public relations. 
Reception arrangements should be provided in the manner recommended 
in the Rajasthan Administrative Reforms Committee’s Report (pages 224- 
225). We quote below these recommendations: 

“224. A separate post of receptionist should be sanctioned for all 
government offices which have substantial public dealings. In 
offices where the rece'ptionist will not have whole time work, 
one of the officials in the normal establishment may be deputed 
to work as receptionist in addition to his own duties. If 
possible, the receptionist should also be provided with an 

internal telephone connection. He should also be provided 
with one or more Class IV servants. 

225. Normally visitors should not be permitted to meet any official 
below the section officers in the Secretariat or the office 
superintendent/head clerks in departmental offices for enquir¬ 
ing about any official business. 

226. The rece'p'tionist should also maintain ready-stock of standard 
application and other forms which are normally required in 
connection with the business dealt with in the office, and these 
should be supplied to the visitors on demand. 

22v. Standard saleable forms for applications should be devised by each 
heads of the department in which the members of the public 
may submit their applications. 

228. All government offices should have, adequate arrangements for 
the seating of visitors. Basic facilities such as drinking water, 
fans, etc. should also be provided to the visitors. 

229. Whole-time posts of receptionists should be created for the depart¬ 

ments mentioned in para....and part-time posts of recep¬ 
tionists in the departments and offices mentioned in para. . . . 

230. Courts should have proper seating arrangements for the counsel, 

witnesses and litigants. 

239 M. of H.A.—16 
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231. Receptionists should also maintain a complaint or suggestion box>. 
Heads of offices concerted should examine all these applications, 
or complaints.”. 

Canteen and other services 

6.“9.18. Every .large, office building must have a cairteen. This canteen 
should not be, as it is, a hundred or more yards away, as this distance 
greatly encourages loitering. Preferably the canteen must be in a well- 
ventilated room conveniently situated in the office building itself and provided 
with electric heaters or heaters using smokeless fuels (like gas cylinders, 
etc.). The canteen should be clean; a senior official should by name be 
held responsible for the cleanliness of the canteen. The same officer should 
be held responsible for the cleanliness of the building itself, and especially 
the lavatories (which often proclaim their presence in many offices by their 
offensive smell). 

The canteens , should be out of bounds for civil servants outside recess 
hours, that is during hours of work in the offices. Habitual presence in the 
canteen at odd hours should be made punishable, as exhibition of unbecom¬ 
ing conduct. 

Tea, etc., service at place of work not in canteen 

Daring the: working hours of the office, tea and light refreshments 
should be served to the civil servants at their working desks at stated hours. 
This is the practice in many offices and even in some large factories in the 
private, sector; for instance in the Tata Iron and Steel Works, at Jamshed¬ 
pur. At present civil servants go to the canteen and spend more time talk¬ 
ing than lon drinking tea. The canteen has encouraged loitering more thac 
any other device. This should be mended. 

Canteens should not be run by Government. But the tea, etc. ought to 
be supplied at the working site only on a small profit basis. Cooperative 
canteens should be encouraged. No sales should be on credit. Sales may 
be arranged on presentation of coupons from coupon books purchased from 
the canteen on cash payment. Canteens should not be permitted to display 
prominently any notice board or notice, as these canteens are not meant 
for outsiders. 

Other perquisites, telephones 

6.9.19. A far more liberal attitude for installation of telephones in offices 
in the field should be adopted, especially in the development departments. 
This will facilitate quicker communication and more efficient working. 

Government’s policies regarding sanctioning of telephones to field staff 
are far too conservative, if not haphazard. Elsewhere we have recommended" 
that the systeni bf onlerlies should be abolished on phasfcd progtamme. This: 
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makes it all the more necessary that there should be freer provision of 
telephones. Bigger offices should all have the telex also installed. 

We may as an example mention the case of the Office of the Deputy 
Director of Sericulture in Kolar, Mysore State. Mysore produces Rs. 11 
crores worth silk every year out of the total Indian production of Rs. 18 
crores. ' Of the Rs. 11 crores Mysore State’s production, Kolar district alone 
makes Rs. 5 5 crores worth of it. Silk production is a highly de-centralised 
industry. It is just like agriculture, as the size of a silk farm! depends 
wholly on the mulberry area which feeds it. There are a number of 
centres—seed farms, depots, etc. etc. under the Deputy Director of Sericul¬ 
ture at Kolar. The silk' business is like poultry. There are no holidays, as 
the worms, eggs, cocoons do not recognise them. The staff is therefore on 
duty all the 24 hours on all days. Silk worm eggs have to be transported 
with speed before they hatch on the journey. With this type of rush business, 
it is amazing that the Deputy Director of Sericulture at Kolaf has no tele¬ 
phone, while his colleagues have them in that town. Silk is one of the 
major industries in Mysore. For the efficient running of this high pressure 
industry it is necessary that not only the Deputy Director of Sericulture has 
a telephone, but also all the seed and other depots under him. The sav¬ 
ings in travelling allowances will 'pay for the telephone bills. 

Secrecy of phone calls 

We have sometimes seen the Secretary’s phone linked up with the phone 
with the same number on the table of the Secretary’s personal assistant in 
the next room. The arrangement is often such that the, personal assistant 
or any unauthorised person who may happen to be there can over-hear the 
conversation. This should not be made possible', fiach responsible officer 
should see that the secrecy of his phone calls is maintained. 


Inter-communicatiort telephone sets 

In the Secretariats and other similar bigger offices, inter-communication 
telephone sets and telex installations should be installed. The inter-com¬ 
munication telephones need not be connected to the P. & T. system in which 
case no telephone rents will be payable to the P. & T. Besides, the saving 
will be considerable as all internal calls pan .be, made on these sets without 
incurring any payment of call moneys to' the P. & T. 

The utility of these sets is far more important than the saving in tele¬ 
phone bills. These sets with the special attachment have the following 
advantages: 

(i) the heads of office can have' an all-clear line and speak to any 
one he wants immediately without waiting for an ‘engaged’ sign 
to come to an end. 
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(ii) the head of the office can have up to three or four persons 
connected, up at the same time and can hold a conference with 
them all without calling them from their seats. 

Place of work 

6.9.20. The problems connected with the ‘Place of work’' have, two 
aspects. Firstly, here we are concerned with the ‘building’ for the office. 
Government offices have to be provided with adequate office accommtxla- 
tion. Where and why an office should be located is also a matter which 
deserves considerable thinking, but much more important are, of course, 
the construction and internal partition plans of an office. 

The layout of an office is to-day considered as one of the most impor¬ 
tant elements of designing and organising offices since it has been proved 
that a bad layout is bound to lead to overcrowding or to shortage of space; 
or to lack of easy supervision; and in any case it will be an uneconomic 
and inefficient arrangement. 

These matters have other implications as well. For instance, the 
overcrowding of the staff is a serious health hazard. An unimaginative 
storage of files and papers is a wasteful approach towards the management 
of records. In many of our departmental buildings, there are no built-in 
shelves and almirahs for keeping records, files, stationery etc. Whenever 
the offices are not organised on a rational basis, it is bound to affect good 
administration. 

Equally connected and equally important are such other factors like 
office furniture, office stationery; and the hot and cold weather arrangements. 
One of the unfortunate asprects of an econormcally poor country is the 
unconscious development of a habit that anything modern, functional or 
sophisticated and well-designed is thought of as unwise step—since these 
things lead to increase in expenditure. Moreover, the expensive things 
due to their rare use. in an underdeveloped society have thus come to be 
judged by a sense of moral valuation which is mainly applied in the wrong 
way. 

This problem also needs to be understood in the context of national 
needs and priorities. We cannot deny that in countries where chief prio¬ 
rities are food, shelter and clothing for the masses, provision of an air- 
conditioned office would not be a good example of planning. But there are 
people who are against the use of such amenities on considerations of 
austerity. 

We feel that this point can be explained in terms of traditional or non- 
traditional approach towards organised living of which ‘Administration’ is 
ljut one example. Austerity is not necessarily a traditional virtue. 
Austerity as a matter of fact is a very scientific need and modern approach 
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in the §eld ^dministratioa and management. The administrative ele- 
meats <of austerity, namely, economy, efficiency and speed, all point out 
to a very jum-traditional approach. If a proper experiment be carried out 
between tw» offices, one, which is organised in a traditional manner with^ 
ooit giving -any consideration to the principles of office layout and without: 
using functional furniture, or without taking note of the nature of work 
transacted and without caring for any scientific design for the flow of paper 
their maintenance etc., and the other which has been organised in just the 
opposite way; and if the efficient work-performance of these two establish¬ 
ments is contrasted in terms of different variables, say, the difference in the 
output with , the same number of men and women doing the same kind of 
work, or differences in the input required for the same output we will in¬ 
variably find that the modem functional and sophisticated arrangements are 
certainly more economical and more efficient and speedy. 

In tte mame of austerity, people responsible for the up-keep of offices 
have reduced the maintenance, appearance and the dignity of the offices to 
a level wMch is nothing short of a national misfortune. We are more or 
less using .the age old rule of thumb approach which seems to be guiding 
our day-to-day administration in these matters. 

We now .turn our attention to the second aspect of the place of work, 
viz., to the state of cleanliness of the office buildings, including the way in 
which bath rooms and lavatories are kept. These things are not now given 
importance due to them by the administrators. The up-keep of the toilets 
in the offices and other public buildings in India could bring credit to no 
one in the country. In majority of offices they are the dirtiest ones and 
the most ill-kept which one can sec anywhere. This is an important as¬ 
pect of a neglected area of administration which should deserve foremost 
attention of the reformers. 

Finally, one could also consider the need of aesthetics in administration. 
This aspect of administration’ is considered very important world over. 
And in this respect, it will be futile to compare our conditions with other 
countries of the world. It is common knowledge that the Secretariat build¬ 
ings ought to be provided with beautiful gardens all round and that there 
should be a more imaginative colour scheme inside the offices. Even the 
covering of windows by curtains is to-day considered to be a skilled and 
scientific job. In fact, the public buildings which house the Secretariats 
both at the Centre and in the States in India show a dismally poor use 
of the knowledge of interior decoration. Pretty up-keep of offices is 
surely not a negation of austerity. But it is a matter of a ‘mental atti¬ 
tude*. Aesthetics in administration would reflect the refined taste of 
fseople. Concurrently, it will also reflect administrators’ attitude towards 
their surroundings and their attitude towards sanitation. In 'the context of 
the above observations we shall consider some of the problems connected 
with place of work. 
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Office accommodation and furniture problem linked ,with problem of 
over-staffing 

6.9.21. The growth of the civil service personnel has been phenomenal 
since 1947. An increase in the staff is justified by plan requirements, but 
even after making allowance for these requircnients, it seeois that ‘Parkin¬ 
son’s Laws’ have been in operation in a substantial way. Assuming that, 
in future, ‘proliferation’ of staff will be checked, there will still be the prob¬ 
lem of accommodation for the various departments and offices which have 
come into being. The large number of offices accommodated in private 
rented buildings in any city or town in India is 'evidence enough of the 
problem. 

A solution to this problem is thus linked up with the solution to the 
problem of over-staffing in government offices. This problem has been 
dealt with by another Study Team. The effect of many of our recom¬ 
mendations is to reduce work so substantially as to bring in, inevitably, a 
progressive reduction in staff. 

Crash construction programme needed 

6.9.22. It is essential that a crash programme is undertaken by 
Central and State Governments to make a survey of the floor space require¬ 
ments of all Central and State Government offices in private rented 
buildings in each city and town and to construct muhi-storeyed buildings 
for housing diem. The finance for such building programmes should 
come from funds such as those of the Life Insurance Corporation (L.I.C.) 
which normally go into such investments, and the Governments concerned 
should pay back the loans on a 25 or 30 years’ hire purchase basis. 
The effect of this will be to:— 

(1) make administration cheaper and easier by bringing offices 
imder one roof; 

(2) release private buildings for residential purposes—as a num¬ 
ber of the rented buildings are fit only for residences and 
are unsuited and uneconomical for office purposes; 

(3) assist L.I.C. to invest in sound real estate; 

(4) enable Governments to spread repayment conveniently over 25 

or 30 years and last, but not least;— . 

(5) smash a pocket of corruption, because a number of recited 
buildings belong to men who have exploited their easier access 
to the renting authorities. We know of a residential building 
from which the owner—a senior official—turned out his 
tenants through the rent control authorities and which he then 
rented to a branch of the Geological Deparffneht. One al-’* 
most wonders if construction work by Government gets slow¬ 
ed down by those interested in this malpractice 
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Designs for new buildings' 

6.9.23. It has appeared to us, the design of most buildings meant for 
housing Government offices follow hitherto patterns not very different 
from those in vogue decades ago. These patterns are not utilitarian nor 
are they in accord with present day architectural practice. A refreshing 
contrast is provided by the Vidhana Soudha in Bangalore which combines 
utility and apyp'earance. Mysore is the only State which has a building 
which houses both the Assembly and the Secretariat. The resulting con¬ 
venience to the' Ministers, Legislators and -the Secretariat Staff is conside¬ 
rable. The rooms for use by Secretariat Officials and staff let in' a lot 
of day-light, thus considerably lessening dependence on electric lights 
during day time working hours. Most other offices are badly designed 
from this point of view and depend excessively on electric lights for pro¬ 
viding light during day. The Bangalore Vidhana Soudha is excellent 
from .the, aesthetic point of view also. The thousands of people who come 
to see the building from outside and to relax in the grounds around are 
themselves a tribute to the beauty of this building. 

New designs of Government buildings should give special attention as 
much to the appearance of the building as to the utilitarian ‘aspect. Both 
are diflBlcult jobs and require much careful planning before the finalisation 
of the designs. The work shbtiid be done or vetted by the most com¬ 
petent of architects. Points such as making available the maximum of 
day light, and the seating of the supervisory staff should receive special 
attention. 

Staffing Arrangements 

6.9.24. Seating arrangements are of utmost importance, in Government 
offices. The traditional arrangement is to provide separate rooms for 
members of the supervisory staff, {e.g. Secretaries, Under Secretaries, 
Directors, Deputy Directors, etc.) and thus isolate, them completely from 
their staff. In the, District Court building in Bangalore—built some time 
in 1875—the Deputy Commissioner has a separate flight of steps exclusive¬ 
ly for his own use and screened off from the view of all others. The 
Deputy Conimissioner of the olden times thought of his prestige as he 
used this special entrance and the Deputy Conupissipner of to-day uses it 
just the same way not so much because of the prestige ,aspe,cl but be¬ 
cause it is there. The result is that during a whole day of work he does 
not see any other part of that.huge building npr does he see any clerk 
or assistant whom he does not send, for into his room. Most other offi¬ 
cers' who have supervisory duties do just about the ^rne.^ Supervision 
suffers much'as a cpnsequencc. This manner of seating puts a premium 
on loitering wHfle, the senior officers sit surrounded on all sides by the 
walls of their rooms and perha’ps by stacks of files in their flanks. In 
-j)rivate business offices and banks, the senior officers sit in places from 
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where they can at least now and then see the whole of their staff at work- 
This kind of arrangement should be introduced in all government offices; 
with the least possible delay. 

The inconvenience to the public is, as a result of this loitering, most- 
annoying and wasteful. A pending matter needs the attention generally 
of about two or more civil servants. And it is too often the painful ex¬ 
perience of the public that during the office working hours seldom cani 
one find all the civil servants handling a file at their desks at any givem 
time. One will have gone to tea, one to lavatory, one on casual leave ands 
so on. To find ‘all concerned’ at one. time is like trying to ‘weigh frogs’j. 
the frogs keep on jumping from the scales and one can never get the 
correct weight of all the frogs. 

Government offices are not built for seating of supervisory officers im 
full view of their staff. It is too much to suggest that Government office 
buildings should now be altered at a p'rohibitive cost to make this new 
method of seating possible. But it is possible always to arrange for a: 
senior gazetted officer to have his table in the large, room where the staff 
works. In the, Secretariats a Deputy Secretary or Under Secretary cam 
do this and keep the staff under his watchful eye. Unfortunately, a 
separate room is regarded as a status symbol. Officers have to be dis¬ 
abused of this idea. All liew government offices should be built with this, 
mode of seating in view. 

6.9.25. For want of departmental buildings in many places, several’ 
offices are located in rented buildings which are constructed for residen¬ 
tial purposes and therefore, ill-suited. Some modifications are made at 
the time of renting the buildings, but as time passes, the strength of staff 
in offices increases with inevitable overcrowding and congesticai. The 
landlords demand payment of increased rents on account of general rise 
in prices all round and as this is not admissible under the normal rules 
the demand is not agreed to. Consequently the annual maintenance 
work of the buildings is neglected by the landlords. The result is that 
the building 'piresents in due course a state of utter disrepair and the staff 
working there are in constant fear of the building collapsing at any time. 
One has to only look at many of the Government buildings in mofussil 
towns and other places like Calcutta, Bombay, etc. We have already 
suggested that the Government should embark on a programme of cons¬ 
truction of office buildings. As recommended-by us elsewhere. Govern¬ 
ment offices should be shifted to convenient places in suburban areas. In- 
the meanwhile, a liberal policy should be adopted in regard to renting 
of office accommodation. Government should not hesitate to make pay¬ 
ment of rent at prevailing rates for rented buildings. There should if- 
greater delegation of financial powers to subordinate authorities for renting: 
t ffice accomqiodation. 
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Recommendations for action (30) 

6.9.26. Wc recommend as follows:— 

(1) There should be one organisation at the Centre and a similar 
one at the States to look after the task of reform and impro¬ 
vement of administrative procedures and methods. The 
O. & M. units in the Centre and the States may be entrusted 
with this work. The O. & M. unit at the Centre may func¬ 
tion under the Department of Administrative Reforms which 
should be in charge of implementation of the, recommenda¬ 
tions of the Administrative Reforms Commission. Tlic O. & M. 
units in the Centre and the States should continually examine 
the justification for the growing strength of personnel and of 
the multiplication of offices in Government with a view to 
checking the proliferation, and take up the work of simplify¬ 
ing the procedures and methods of working in Government 
offices in order to e.xpedite the processes of decision making 
snd implementation of programmes. 

(2) The methods of working in Government ofiices should be 
overhauled by a high level committee consisting of competent 
and experienced persons including an officer from the Indian 
Audit Department and replaced by a set of rationalised, effi¬ 
cient and expeditious procedures in keeping with a modern 
and dynamic administration. The various books of rules and 
regulations like the Civil Service Regulations, Fundamental 
and Supplementary Rules, various Office Manuals, etc., should 
be got rewritten in the light of the changes made. Certain 
specific examples of simplified procedures are given in 'para 
6.9.11. 

(3) The office manuals and book of rules and regulations should 
be issued in unbound form with arrangements for removing 
or inserting corrections, amendments, etc. in loose sheets. 

(4) Pension clearance procedures should be revised, following 
the examples of Madhya Prtidesh and Maharashtra. The ex¬ 
cessive emphasis on verification of service should be relaxed. 
The service books should be regarded as adequate evidence 
without a cent per cent verification, 

(5) Every office must have, its own arrangements for receiving 
moneys on its own receipt books and for crediting the total 
collections now and then in the Treasury. The challan sys¬ 
tem should be used in exceptional cases. The 'practice of 
faking fixed fees, such as f'’r licence in radio and Central" 
Excise renewals, in the shape of stamps similar to court fee- 
stamps should be introduced wherever practicable. 
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((6) Rebate system should be made more frequent use of in order 
to reduce clerical transactions. Examples -jare the reduced 
charges for renewal of radio licence fbr a three years’ period 
at a stretch and, in Maharashtra and other States for registra¬ 
tion of, a car or truck for a whole year at a time. 

(7) A sense of participation and involvement with the organisation 
should be developed among the staff and the public dealing 

'with the organisation through the introduction of suggestion 
books and suggestion boxes. 

(8) A consciousness of economy should be generated among the 
civil servants. In order to encourage this, it may be provided 
that where economy is effected in the. ex|pi#nditure on electri¬ 
city, stationery and other contingencies in comparison with 
previous average expenditure on such items, a portion of the 
amount saved will be diverted as grants for welfare activities 
and for other amenities to the staff. 

(9) Measures intended to bring about economies should not lead 
to dilatory or inefficient functioning of ofiBces. For example, 
in order to effect economy in travelling expenditure Journeys 
which take more than twelve hours by rail travel but which 
can be conveniently done by air should not be required to be 
made by -officers by rail. Bad quality papers which will affect 
the working or which will throw a strain on the employees 
should not be, required to be used to save a small amount on 
the expenditure on stationery. 

(10) Labour saving devices, such- as franking machines, copying 
machines, etc. should be installed on an increasing scale in 
Government offices. 

(11) All offices having public dealings should have good reception 
arrangements. 

(12) The canteens and tiffin room facilities for-staff should be 
provided for in well-ventilated rooms and maintained in clean 
and hygienic conditions. 

(13) To prevent loitering of staff, tea and-light refreshments should 
be arranged to be served at their work desks. 

/ f 

(14) Telephone and inter-communication facilities ..and telephones 
be much more freely provided to enable easy communication 
and contact within the officers and the staff. 
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<I5) The layout of the offices should be properly arranged lo avoid 
over-crowding of staff and to ensure smooth flow of work, 
without duplication of effort or movement. 

(16) Stationery and equipment for office like furniture, storage .space 
for records, etc. should be standardised. 

(17) Hot and cold weather arrangements and lighting arrangements 
should be conducive to working without strain or discomfort. 

(18) Government offices should, as far as possible, be located in 
departmental buildings, especially those having direct dealings 
with the public, instead of in rented accommodation. 

(19) The seating arrangements in offices should enable proper 
supervision by the, supervisory staff. Officers should not work 
in closed rooms, screened and separated altogether from the 
staff, 

(20) Greater financial powers should be delegated to subordinate 
authorities for hiring accommodation for offices, so that com¬ 
modious and centrally located buildings which will provide 
comfortable working conditions to staff, can be rented. 
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Chapter VII 


WOFLK MOTIVATION, INCENTIVES AND PERFORMANCE 

EVALUATION 

Achievement motivation in civil service 

7.1.1. Motivation for achievement is both an- individual and collective 
phenomenon. Some theories of achievement-motivation stress the indivi¬ 
dual side and others the collective side. 

7.1.2. Empirical research shows that there are two personality types—■ 

the achieving and the non-achieving. In both cases, three factors are 

identified, namely, (a) general motivation to achieve, (b) the ‘probability of 

achieving a particular task as seen by the individual, and (c) the proba¬ 
bility of failing in the task as seen by the individual. Achievement moti¬ 

vation is a basic characteristic of one’s personality and is largely determin¬ 
ed by heredity, childhood experiences as well as later experiences. Recent 
psychological works suggest, however, that it is never too late to build 
some achievement motivation into one’s personality. Besides the basic 
personality trait, of an individual, his immediate motivation for achieve¬ 
ment is governed by the personal calculation of the probabilities of success 
and failure. 

7.1.3. Factors that build up motivation in a social system as a whole 
are also the same that build uo motivation in a small sub-system of that 
social system such as a department of government or a business firm. A 
sub-system cannot escape the influence of the larger social system. In 
the first place a departmeit of government recruits people well over 21 
years of age whose personalities have already been formed by the society. 
Some of them would be achievement-motivated and a large number will 
not be. Secondly, the sub-system also cannot set for itself norms and 
values entirely different from those of society. 

7.1.4. It is thus clear that there arc limitations imposed on a *ub- 
.system such as a government department or a firm by the larger society. 
The average critic of governmental or other institutional work in our 
country, however, fails to understand or make any allowance for these 
limitations. The sub-system has to take only those individuals whom 
society has produced and secondly it cannot set or expect standards erf 
achievement far in excess of those recognised by society. Nevertheless, 
it can exercise its choice in two ways. In the first place, it can make 
selective recruitment of those who are more achievement-motivated than 
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«others and, secondly, it can set for them norms of achievement in excess 
of social norms but not too far in excess. Again the second task would 

• be easier if society expects from the sub-system tangible measureable 
achievement from time to time. Thus, it is easier for a business firm, an 
industrial entei^se or even a public enterprise to set up high norms of 

• achievement than it is for a regulatory and administrative department of 
.government. 

7.1.5. Against this theoretical background we, have to consider how 
we can improve the selection of officers for Government service so as to 
get more of the achievement-motivated persons. A competitive examina- 

. tion, does this only in a marginal way. We have already 'pointed out the 
necessity for the use of psychometric tests and the importance that the 
i.,personnel management in the Government should place on aptitude. It 
would be necessary to supplement the competitive examination, if not 
shpplant it, by adequate psychological tests for achievement-motivation. 
It is absolutely necessary that a desultory 15-minute,s interview is substi¬ 
tuted by detailed psychological testing of personality including motivational 
•-^traits. It must, however, be recognised that these changes in recruitment 
system cannot produce any miraculous results immediately. Results will 
. flow when the number of achievement-motivated persons increases to a 
critical point where they will set the tone for the rest. 

7.1.6. Secondly, inside an administrative sub-system it should be 
...possible to arrange task in such a manner as to produce achievement- 
;-motivation. 

7.1.7. The arrangement of work inside a Government office is such 
. as to induce collective irresponsibility as well as non-identification of 

separate tasks. At present, administrative work is seen as one continuing 
stream flowing from day-to-day, week-to-we,ek, and year-to-year. Conse¬ 
quently, the present system gives rise to two extreme cases of neurosis. 
A small number of people whose ideas are stolen and incorporated by 
others, get frustrated and do not produce any new ideas whatever. A very 
Marge number of people who have no ideas whatever to produce, foolishly 
claim that other people have stolen the alphabet from them. 

We suggest that administrative work should be 'presented as a number 
of separate tasks. Of course, it is impossible to do this for routine tasks 
and ffiey should be separated clearly from the non-routine. ‘Programmed’ 
decisions, i.e., decisions on tasks which are set to a time limit or relate 
to a development scheme or project to be completed according to schedule 
and ‘un-programmed’ decisions should be clearly separated. In the case 
-of every un-programmed decision it should be possible for a trained 
person to analyse after the event or before, how exactly the officer saw 
the task as his individual res'pOnsibility. The details of such a system 
•can be worked out with the help of trained departmental psychologists. 
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In fact, such a procedure already exists in the Army. The achievement- 
snotivation of an oflieer can be rated from time to time on his perfor¬ 
mance of individual tasks. 

7.1.8. We have referred to collective irresponsibility. The opposite 
of this is individual re.sponsibility. We recommend that as far as possible 
every un-programmed decision should be entrusted completely to one 
'person and all the help he draws from others should be clearly identified 
and acknowledged. If this is done, it is most likely that the achievement- 
motivated person would be encouraged to pul-forth his best and the others 
•compelled to follow suit. 

Recommendation for action (31). 

7.1.9, We recommend as follows: 

(1) Selection procedures should be so devised as to get a greater 
proportion of achievement-motivated persons into Govern¬ 
ment service despite the limitations inherently imposed by the 
society as a whole. 

(2) The norms set for achievement should be higher than those 
of the society but should not be so high as to be impossible 

■ of achieving them. 

(3) The arrangement of work in Government should be such as 
to enable identification of the contribution individu'ally from 
those engaged in the task so that it will be capable of being 
assessed and rewarded and emulated by others. 

Training courses for motivation 

7.2.1. In this connection it would be also helpful if two other pheno¬ 
mena are encouraged or even enforced. 

It would be necessary to take the officers away every year for very 
short refresher courses in achievement-motivation. These courses need 
not last more than a week and will be successful only when the system 
of rewards is seen to be just. The courses may be utilised to make it 
clear that the re,wards are just and to allow the individual officers let off 
^team. 

Cross mobility 

Secondly, it would be necessary to promote some cross-mobility 
between the business and the academic world on the one side, and the 
official world on the other. This would help the achievement-motivated 
person g;''in greater perspective and also expose the, non-achieving person, 
'fhus the charlatan and the quack and those who are afraid to move 
239 M. of H.A.—17 
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around would be continuosly exposed. We have already referred to this 
earlier. 

Recommendations for action (32). 

7.2.2. We recommend that: 

(1) There should be arranged training courses in achievement- 
motivation for oflBcials. 

(2) Cross-mobility between the business, academic sector and the 
Government sector should be promoted. 

The role of incentives 

T3.1. We now turn our attention to the role that incentives play ini 
woi1>;-motivation. As hinted earlier, the main task in Government 
oflict'S is to motivate the average employee, to take more interest in his 
work. The majority of the rank and file in Government are usually inert 
and content with doing just the minimum which will help kee‘p' them out 
of trouble. This is because the traditional procedures of work 
iu Government offices are such that they do not enthuse 
the employees to put forth their best effort which most of them are capable 
of. Government employees are required to follow some set rules and 
regulations prescribed. Most of these rules and regulations are in the 
nature of checks and counterchecks which are intended mainly to pievent 
any ‘wrong’ thing being done. They have, with necessary minimum modi¬ 
fications from time to time, come down from a period when the ical 
authority rested with the Wp and when the main aim of the then adminis¬ 
tration was to provide stability and continuity to the powers that be, 
rather than to secure, change of a social structure, and when decisions on 
matters were not allowed to be taken at lower levels except in accordance 
with the well established precedents and traditions from which these rules 
and regulations emanated. The result is that the latitude for initiative 
and independent action at the, lower and even middle levels is at present 
really limited. Further the written code evolved in a different socio¬ 
political setting cannot be flexible enough to provide for all situations and 
for all times. Nevertheless, it is mandatory to follow the code even after 
its validity in several respects has ceased or become limited in scope. 
Hence; by their very nature, the current official procedures arc 
time-consuming, rigid and, often, out of tune with the current 
needs. Besides, many of the methods employed at present 
adopt a coercive approach to which the natural reaction 
is a stubborn foot-dragging negativism. We therefore find a situation 
where by a strict adherence to the existing rules and regulations the er* 
ployees feel that they have done their duty, but have actually achieved 
little. The employees do not also cultivate a sense of participation in 
the objectives of the organisation and have no personal stake in its end 
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resiJts. Consequently, thexe is a lack of feeling of involvement among 
them in the goals of the organisation. For the pui'p'ose of securing 
their identification with the aims of an organisation a consultative ap¬ 
proach in the methods of work is necessary; opportunities should be 
given to the employees to say what they think about the problem of 
the organisation and how they should be tackled. A good team work 
can be built up only if consultation takes place between the employees 
and the superiors and if there is a two-way communication between 
the two groups. This has been referred to earlier also. 

Individual attention necessary 

7.3.2. Great im’portance is rightly attached to the impersonalisation 
of administration as it may help ensure impartial and just 
treatment. But it should not be pcrmittal to obscure the 
importance of treating the employee as an individual. His fundamental 
higher and lower level needs, as a human being, should be recognised 
while dealing with him. He requires treatment with respect and consi¬ 
deration. The individual traits such as whether a man is an introvert 
or an extrovert etc. should be taken note of. An award which may 
spur one to greater efforts may leave another cold. A person who 
does meritorious work should feel that his work is recognised and ap¬ 
preciated bjy the management. Depending on each individuals ability, 
aptitude and willingness, his work situation should be changed, now 
and then, to get the best out of him. 

7.3.3. A good administratitvc system should provide opportunities 
for the fulfilment of such needs of the employees as self-esteem, recogni¬ 
tion from others, and self-development which act as powerful motivators. 
Economic and related rewards should be devised to take into account 
these factors. 

Measurement of work. 

7.3.4. In most of the cases the type, of work in Government is not 
susceptible of quantitative measurement, rendering a precise check on 
output difficult. There is also the inherent difficulty in evaluating the 
quality of work which is a relative characteristic. Present procedures 
for rewarding the good and punisliing the bad arc so cumbersome that 
their efficacy is not felt. Practical solutions to these difficulties have to 
be evolved. 

Consistently good perjormance to be rewarded 

7.3.5. An incentive scheme should recognise achievements by way 
of sustained performance of pfcscribed quantity and quality. While ex¬ 
ceptional merit, leadership, courage, ability and the like are earmarked 
for recognition, practice like steadiness in character, devotion to duty. 
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li^^ty, hi^ sense of responsibility, etc., should not go unrewarded. 
Though a recognition of these qualities is liable to be misconstrued as a 
sort of premium on mediocrity, their non-recognition in a suitable, form 
ris&y distort the image of administration. 

Selective nature of incentives 

7.3.6. An incentive scheme devised should not be too generous or 
general or expected as of right but should be related to tangible results. 
Its value should not be cheapened. The procedures for assessment of 
work of quality and quantity should be foolproof and should inspire con¬ 
fidence in the objectivity of the award. A human apiproach in personnel 
management would itself serve as an incentive to the employees. 

Methods of provision of incentives 

7.3.7. Incentives in the civil service can assume many forms such 
as: 

(i) Provision of attractive service and salary structure. 

(ii) Provision of environmental facilities obtaining at the place of 
work, for example, working in air-conditioned rooms, etc. 

(iii) Grant of fringe benefits and perquisites such as medical faci¬ 
lities, retirement benefits, special allowances, housing accom¬ 
modation, leave and study leave etc. 

(iv) Promotion to higher posts. 

(v) Deputations to training institutions like Secretariat Training 
School, Indian Institute of Public Administration, Staff Col¬ 
leges, etc. for inculcation of the correct attitude to work, and 
for refresher courses. 

(vi) Selection for training abroad in specialised fields according to 
the aptitude of the employees. 

(vii) Placement in a type of work in accordance with the em¬ 
ployees’ aptitude or a job that enhances his prestige or im¬ 
portance. 

(viii) Monetary or other compensation for additional work done 
by an employee. 

(ix) Rewards (including grant of honorarium, extra increments 
etc.) in appreciation of exemplary devotion to duty or dis¬ 
charge of duty against over-whelming odds and difficulties. 

(x) Acknowledgement overtly by the management of the good 
work done in certain cases. 

(xi) Preventive measures against mistakes, negligence and frauds 
etc. by administrative action. 
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Incentives; to be positive 

7.3.8. The. negative factors such as fear of punishment, fear of losing 
the job etc. are not themselves sufficient, especially because supervising 
officers are often reluctant to impose punishments where they are deserved. 
The punishments inflicted are generally sporadic at times suspected as 
being due to personal motives, and this suspicion takes away the efficacy 
of punishments as such. Positive incentives such as the hope or pros* 
pects of reaching to the topmost positions, the attractive conditions of 
service such as convenient hours of work, leave, pay and allowance, pro¬ 
motional avenues, medical facilities, retirement benefits, transport and 
housing, welfare and recreational facilities etc. go a long way towards 
the building up of the interest of the employees in their job and in the 
objectives of the organisation and in increasing productivity, if they are 
devised on a rational basis and applied objectively. 

7.3.',). Spread-over in this report are a number of recommendations 
regarding pay scales, promotions, conditions of service. All these recom¬ 
mendations have been made taking into consideration the various features 
mentioned above. 

Recommendation for act’on (33) 

7.3.10. We, therefore, recommend as follows: 

(1) A close association of the employees with the’ management 
of the organisation in regard to matters which directly affect 
the employees should be secured by having consultative machi¬ 
nery in which the employees and the management should discuss 
the work and the problems of the organisation in periodic^ 
meetings. 

(2) In dealing with the employees, allowances for the individual 
traits of each should be made. The administrative methods 
for rewarding the employees or punishing them and getting 
the best out of them should be accordingly adjusted. 

(3) The motivating factors such as the self-esteem, recognition 
from other and self-development which an employee 
seeks, should be the basis on which the methods 
and procedures for achieving the objectives of the organisa¬ 
tion should be built up. 

(4) While there is need for adopting the methods such as imposi¬ 
tion of punishments for acts of commission and omission of 
the employees, positive incentives such as the pro:spects of 
advancements to the top 'fAositions, attractive conditions olf 
service, convenient working hours, adequate leave, promotional 
avenues, medical facilities, retirement benefits, housing and 
other welfare measures, should be liberally employed. 
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Recommendation of the Second Pay Commission. .. 

7.4.1. We shall consider here some specific proposals: 

The question of provision of incentives for better performance was 
considered by the Second Pay Commission. It recommended the intro- 
dqction of a system of financial incentives for improved output in areas 
where the output was susceptible of 'precise measurement. The Pay 
Commission referred to the system obtaining in certain departments such 
as Government industrial establishments manufacturing various items, 
some branches of the Posts and Telegraphs, Railway Departments, etc., 
where the output can be quantitatively measured and where a system of 
payment by results was already in existence. The Pay Commission re¬ 
commended the continuance of this system and its extension to other 
areas in Government offices where also the work was amenable to quanti¬ 
tative measurement. They suggested adoption of work measurement 
techniques and prescription of minimum standards of performance 
wherever possible so that for work turned out over and above the stan¬ 
dards ‘prescribed, monetary compensation may be paid. For work done 
beyond the prescribed hours, payment of overtime allowance at hourly 
rates was recommended. These recommendations have been accepted 
by Government and rules and regulations governing the payment of 
monetary compensation for work done beyond the prescribed hours, and 
above the minimum standards have been laid down. 

Shortcomings of overtime working 

7.4.2. The adoption of the recommendations of the Second Pay Com¬ 
mission has worked well where the output can be assessed precisely in 
quantitative terms and where minimum standards of performance have 
clearly been prescribed after work measurements, as for example, in the 
typing, duplicating, receipt and despatch sections. The extension of the 
principle of grant of overtime allowance at hourly rates for work perform¬ 
ed beyond office hours in cases where no definite yard-stick for measuring 
the output has been laid down, has led in some instances to abuses. 
For example, the system of payment of overtime allowance for disposal 
of office files and references by assistants in the Secretariat and other 
offices, sitting beyond the normal working hours has greatly encouraged 
a tendency to get a part of the normal work done on overtime basis as 
there are no fool-proof standards for measuring the hourly output of 
ah assistant. The mere physical presence in the office beyond the work¬ 
ing hours by certain categories of staff becomes a ground for claim of 
overtime allowance, e.g., 'personal staff of officers sitting late in offices 
when the officers sit late, the railway staff and the P. & T. staff during 
the late running of trains, etc. In fact, it is commonly said by way of 
a joke at the expense of the railwaymen that whereas before 1947 they 
got a bonus for running trains in time they now get overtime allowance 
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for’bringing the trains late. This has the effect of putting a premium on 
tardiness in working, even thougli the principle behind the grant of over¬ 
time allowance in such cases is on the basis that the time of an employee 
whether his services have been utilised or not has to be paid for. We 
suggest that for such overtime working only payment at a reduced rate 
should be considered instead of the standard overtime rate. Such a re¬ 
duced allowance may be called the “detention allowance.” 

7.4.3. We consider that the practice of overtime working is a symptom 
of irrational distribution of work and supervisory deficiency. As such, 
it should be resorted to only when there is sudden, unexpected increase 
of work. We, feel, therefore, that for occasional overtime work, there 
may be no strong justification for the em'ployee in demanding either off- 
time or over-time allowance. But if he has to work on several occasions 
in the month beyond regular office hours he may be allowed detention 
allowance or a suitable overtime allowance, subject to the restrictions 
prescribed. 

Our suggestions regarding overtime work 

7.4.4. We have elsewhere recommended that minimum standards of 
performance should be laid down for all jobs wherever possible, in precise 
terms. We suggest that overtime allowance should be granted only for 
performance over and above the minimum standard wherever prescribed. 
If an employee’s work is below the minimum because of his slowness in 
work or his lack of efficiency, the extra time taken by him to finish the 
minimum prescribed standard should be deducted from the total hours 
of overtime work put in, for 'purposes of calculation of overtime allow¬ 
ance. Thus, output below the standard should involve reduction of mone¬ 
tary compensation payable for overtime work over a period of month. 
In fact, the present system suffers from the defect that an official can 
with the permission of his superior take a few hours off for doing his 
private work and then sit late to finish his regular duties for which he 
can claim overtime. In Government offices where only routine types 
of duties are performed overtime working should be restricted to a maxi¬ 
mum of two hours a day. This limit may be exceed only in excep¬ 
tional circumstances. Tlie su'pen'isory officer should be held responsible 
for proper management of over-time work. He should be required to 
ensure that the overtime expenditure is kept as low as possible. No 
over-stayal in offices for overtime work should be permitted except with 
the express permission from the supervising officer. The supervising 
officer should personally sec that the overtime staff actually do the work 
entrusted to them. 

7.4.5. For 'p'erformance, within the, time allowed, of work above the 
rninimimj standards where such standards can be and arc prescribed extra 
monetary compensation should be paid to the employee. This should ue 
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c^culated on the basis of output over the month and the hourly late 
should be the unit for determining the quantum of compensation. 

7.4.6. For types of work for which minimum norms cannot be 
quantitatively laid down, no overtime working should, as a rule, be 
permitted. In cases of any unforeseen work which cannot be postponed,, 
the head of the office for the supervising staff may be given discretionary 
powers to detain the employees for overtime work for which compensatory 
off by an equal amount of time may be given. If monetary payment is 
to be made, it should be at a fixed rate per day depending upon the pay 
fange of the employee irrespective of the time taken provided the over¬ 
time work is for more than a minimum of half an hour in the day. 

7.4.7. As is the practice at present no overtime allowance may be 
permissible to Government employees drawing 'pay above a certain level. 
The system of granting certain additional allowance for specified period 
such as budget allowance to employees for the budget work during the- 
budget season etc. may be, continued and may be adopted in other cases 
also where the increase in work is regular and seasonal. 

7.4.8. The rules restrict the overtime working by laying down that for 
overtime wiork on a holiday or Sunday, the employee should, as far as 
possible, be granted only a compensatory off. A ceiling on overtime 
payment that can be granted to an employee in a month has also been 
laid down. We recommend that in any one week overtime working, 
should be limited to a maximum number of hours per week prescribed 
by each office after a careful study of the nature and quantum of work. 
It should not exceed one-fith of the weekly working hours in a week. 

7.4.9. Government servants who do not come under any overtime^ 
scheme and whose output has been noticeably below the standard should 
be liable to corrective action by administrative rules. 

Recommendations for action (34) 

7.4.10. We, therefore, recommend: 

(1) Standards of work should be evlolved and output above the 
prescribed standards should be rewarded by additional mone¬ 
tary payments or other rewards. At the same time, output 
below the standard should involve reduction of monetary com¬ 
pensation payable for overtime work over a period of a 
month. 

(2) Overtime work should be permitted under the orders and 
done in the immediate presence of the supervisory staff. 

(3) Hourly rate of overtime payment should be prescribed only 
in cases where output could be measured. For other types; 
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of work overtime working should be compensated either at a 
fixed rate irrespective of the hours of work, or by grant of 
compensatory leave. 

(4) No staff should be brought on to work on holidays. In un¬ 
avoidable cases compensatory leave for those brought on 
duty should be given. 

(5) A maximum limit for overtime work should be laid down in 
a week. It should not exceed normally one-fifth of the weekly 
working hours in a week. 

(6) Corrective action should be taken in respect of ciVTI servants 
who do not come under any overtime scheme and whose out¬ 
put has been noticeably below the average. 

Incentive schemes in use 

7.5.1. There are at present three different incentive schemes in opera¬ 
tion at the Centre. Brief particulars of the schemes are given below:— 

(1) In one of the Ministries a provision of a sum of Rs. 3,000- 
per annum has been set apart for making cash awards to those 
non-gazetted clerical staff whose performance has been adjudged 
to be superior or whose original ideas when put into practice 
will result in effecting appreciable economy and efficiency. 
The recommendations for making this award are made by the 
head of the division concerned and are considered by a 
Committee of senior officers. The awards are in the form of 
advance increments upto a maximum of two in the time scale 
of pay without cumulative effect and a citation. An entry of 
the grant of the awards is also made in the record of the 
recipient. 

(2) A suggestion scheme open to all categories of staff has been 
in operation in all the Central Government Departments for 
the last three years. Suggestions for improvement in organisa¬ 
tion or job methods and procedures, and for maintenance of 
integrity in administration etc. are eligible for awards. The 
awards may be by way of cash grant .subject to a limit of 
Rs. 1,500 or grant of advance increments in the time scale of 
pay, gifts of token value, merit certificates or letters of 
commendation. The grant of the awards is also entered in 
the annual report of the recipient. 

(3) A scheme of merit promotion and advance increments has 
been in existence for about 8 years in some of the scientific 
and technical Services of the Government of India. Out-of- 
turn promotions arc given to the persons who have made- 
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outstanding contributions. Such promotions are limited to one 
grade above the grade of the recipient. There are certain 
limitations on the total number of such promotions at any one 
time in a grade or in any one year. Where a suitable vacancy 
in the grade to which promotion has been made arises that 
vacancy is adjusted against the merit promotion. Advance 
increments are also granted to those deserving persons whose 
contribution is not considered so outstanding as to be gi\'en 
merit promotion. The number of advance increments is 
limited to a maximum of three and in the case of officers 
drawing salary over Rs. 1,000 p.m. to two. There are also 
other restrictions in regard to the pieriod during which advance 
increments can be granted to the same person and also in 
regard to the total strength of the persons that can be granted 
advance increments in any one year. 

The awards are made on the recommendations of a high level board 
which includes some members from other departments. 

7.5.2. These incentive schemes have not been very effective in 
generating enthusiasm for better output. This is because of the absence 
of quantitative standards on which the assessment could be made, non¬ 
differentiation between overtime work and outstanding performance, the 
tendency to work the schemes more as a compensation for lack of adequate 
promotion opportunities, the very few number of awards made and the 
limitations imposed in the nature of the financial benefits, etc. 

Our suggestions 

7.5.3. We consider that a more liberal attitude is necessary for 
recognising the good work for motivating the employee to good perform¬ 
ance. The importance of financial incentives arises from the fact that they 
are negotiable with the staff associations, susceptible of measurement and 
immediately felt, and appeal to the widest range of seekers. Even in 
countries like the USSR scientists and engineers are normally remunerated 
at far higher rates, six to ten times the average industrial wage. A system 
of remuneration which provides for extra compensation for work above 
the prescribed norms acts as a powerful motivating factor for sustained 
high level of output. We suggest that the increments in a pay scale after 
the initial five steps may be made biennial only for the below average 
employees. For the employees whose performance is upto the prescribed 
standard the increments may be sanctioned annually. Thus, an accelerated 
rate of payment for the capable staff can be devised without heavy 
expenditure. We also suggest that one per cent of the estimated budget 
on salaries and allowances of an office should be earmarked for grant of 
incentive awards to staff. The provisions in the rules for the grant of 
honoraria for occasional work of special merit, grant of advance increments. 
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cumulative or non-cumulativc, for grant of sucit awards should be fully 
utilised. At present a good bit of the budgeted amount remains unspent 
and is allowed to lapse. The recommendations for making the awards 
should be made by a committee consisting among the others of the head 
-of the office. 

7.5.4. Merit and commendatory certificates may be freely awarded for 
exceptional work, as is the practice in the Customs & lixcisc Departments. 
Mention of any outstanding contribution made by Government servants 
may be made in circulars, gazettes, house magazines, etc., where monetary 
award is not possible. Citations and grant of certain awards, apart from 
the awards like Padma Shri, Padma Bhushan, etc. may be introduced. In 
the Defence Services, this system of granting awards like Ashok Chakra 
etc. is working satisfactorily. There should be a system of grant of medals 
like the Police Medal to those who have done exemplary work or made 
substantial contribution to the improvement of the working of the organisa¬ 
tion and administrative efficiency. The awards of some medals may curry 
with them a financial benefit which may be of an enduring nature, such 
as grant of a fixed allowance in addition to the salary, etc. There should 
be no distinction made in regard to the grade or rank of the employee 
concerned in the matter of grant of such medals. 

Recommendations for action (35 j 
7.5.5. We recommend that; 

(1) Budget provision for making financial awards under ..icentive 
schemes may be made at a minimum rate of one per cent of 
the provision under salaries and allowances. 

(2) The system of grant of commendatory certificates, honorary 
titles, medals, etc. to civil servants in recognition of outstanding 
or exemplary performance of duties may be enlarged. Some 
of these awards may carry with them certain financial benefits, 
such as a fixed monthly allowance or a payment of a lump 
sum. 

(3) Advanec increments, cumulative or non-cumulative, may be 
granted in recognition of meritorious performance. 

Group incentives 

7.6.1. There is considerable scope for keeping up the enthusiasm ot 
groups of workers by means of incentives which arc shared by all workers 
in the group. Group incentives are especially suited to project jobs and 
jobs which arc set against target dates. If a group of workers engaged in 
a project job completes its work in time and sati.sfactoriIy, all the workers 
in the group should be paid ex-gratia payments which may have a fixed 
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region to jflieir sallies. For instance, the incentive may be in the form 
of a bonus which in a difficult job may be equal to one or Uvo month’s 
pay, or, in lieu, additional leave for a month or two. Smaller jobs entrusted 
to a small compact group of workers could also be rewarded in a similar 
manner. As development projects have often had the ill luck of being 
delayed beyond target dates, it is even worth-while including in their budgets 
half per cent or so of the entire budget of the projects for group rewards 
in the shape of bonuses or advance increments, etc. The fact that such 
a budget provision has been made should be made known widely to the 
workers. 

7.6.2. A group which does well enough to win a reward should be 
given another project straightaway. This will be an example for men on 
ofher project jobs to emulate. Like crack troops of selected combatants 
who are maintained for specially hazardous tasks, it may even be possible 
for Government to maintain a couple of crack teams of civil servants to 
be engaged in difficult programmed jobs. Appointment to a vacancy in 
such a crack team would itself in due course be looked upon as a reward 
by a civil servant. 

7.6.3. Another sphere where only group incentives can work is in the 
direction of effecting economies in office expenditure. Only sustained 
collective effort can help bringing in these economies. We have elsewhere 
referred to the economies that can be brought in the use of electricity, 
water and stationery, etc. If workers as a whole take into their hands 
to effect economies in the use of the various items of stationery or in the 
use of electric lights and fans, the resulting economy can run into lakhs 
and lakhs of rupees. Economies so effected can be measured in terms of 
money by comparing with the figures of expenditure for a reference year 
such as 1962 or 1963 when no such economies were being practised. 

To maintain continuing interest in group effort, it may be worthwhile 
starting a welfare fund in each office or department and to pay part of 
the monetary awards into this fund. The fund should be used for welfare 
activities of the group. Savings effected in consumption of electricity, water, 
stationery could mostly go into such funds. The growing funds may be 
given publicity so as to introduce an element of healthy competition between 
offices and departments. 

7.6.4. We have suggested that cash awards or an advance increment 
or two should be given to civil servants who give valuable ideas of simpli¬ 
fying work which are accepted by Government. A sense of group 
participation could be given to this method of rewarding by giving a cash 
award in a suitable shape to the group as a whole and not merely to the 
individual in the group who has given the new idea. In a cricket team 
the individual’s performance stands by itself. But the whole team benefits 
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from the individual’s performance. At the same time it cannot be said 
that the individual’s performance is not influenced or motivated by the 
prevailing team spirit around him. There is reason therefore in our 
suggestion that a part of the cash award set apart for an invention or for 
a gadget or for a new form or procedure should be given to the whole 
group. This will make the individual feel more intensively that he works 
for himself as well as for the group. The cash award to the group may 
again go to the group welfare fund. If an award for an invention, etc. 
is given only to the individual it may in fact have an adverse effect from 
the group’s point of view. The individual would tend to work secretively 
without taking into confidence his environment and his group-mates. The 
group incentive aspect should, therefore, be given a most favourable 
consideration. 

Recommendations for action (36) 

7.6.5. ’We recommend as follow: 

(1) Incentives to a group of employees especially those engaged 
on developmental projects may be granted if the projects are 
completed substantially before the scheduled date. Such 
incentives may be in the shape of a grant of bonus of one or 
two months’ pay. Special provision may be made in the budget 
as a small percentage of the total capital cost of the project. 

(2) Economies effected by concerted effort on the part of a group 
of workers may be earmarked for being spent on some welfare 
amenities for the staff. 

Regularity in attendance, etc. 

7.7.1. Regular and punctual attendance of an employee over a long 
period may be recognised by grant of a token gift like a pen, timepiece, etc. 
to the employee at the end of the period. Frequent late attendance should 
be curbed by punishment such as imposition of fine, etc. The system of 
forfeiture of a day’s casual leave if an employee comes late to office without 
permission on three days in a month should be strictly followed. The rule 
regarding absence without leave or notice should be that the employee’s 
pay for the day should be deducted. 

Recommendations for action (37) 

7.7.2. We recommend that 

Punctual attendance over a long period of time may be recognised 
by grant of a token gift, such as a pen, timepiece, etc. 
Similarly, frequent late attendance should be curbed by punish¬ 
ment such as imposition of fine, loss of pay etc. 
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Knowledge of rules and regulations 

7.8.1. As the rules and procedures are being constantly changed it is 
necessary that the Government servants exert themselves to be up-to-date 
in their knowledge, of rules and regulations. In order to ensure this, they 
should be regularly examined say at the interval of 3 years or so and a- 
certain percentage of those who pass that examination should be granted 
advance increments. The employee who with the permission of the Head' 
of the Office equips himself with certain additional qualifications in certain- 
special items of work relating to his official duties may also be granted 
advance increments. In the departmental competitive examination held’ 
for promotion of the departmental employees, those who get a high rank 
in the examination but who do not come within the promotion zone for 
lack of vacancies should be encouraged by grant of some advance incre¬ 
ments. These persons could also be considered for deputation vacancies 
which carry additional allowances. 

Recommendation for action (38) 

7.8.2. We recommend that civil servants who pass the departmental 
examinations with merit may be granted advance increments. They can; 
also be considered for deputation vacancies carrying additional allowances. 

Incentives during initial recruitment and probation 

7.9.1. Interest in work should be created even during the probation- 
period by providing for; 

(a) stipends, 

(b) training allowance/probation allowance, 

(c) advance increments on successful completion of probation, or 
after passing test, or after training, 

(d) cash awards for meritorious performance in the tests during: 
probation. 

We shall illustrate by taking the case of clerks and typists. Those who* 
at the end of their probation show high skill in their trades (e.g., a typist 
showing an accurate typing speed of 50 or more words per minute as against; 
30 required) may be given advance incremeqts in their scale of pay. 

Such persons should also be earmarked for training in advanced courses- 
in their own line at Government expense, e.g., a promising typist should^ 
be given training in stenography in the Secretariat Training School. 

Recommendation for action (39) 

7.9.2. We recommend that encouragement may be given to the staff 
to- acquire special skills, by institution of prizes, cash awards, grant of 
advance increments, etc. 
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Holidays 

7 . 10 . 1 . We have too many ho ida^s. 11 k piLv ik iuc of too many 
holidays spoils the mood for work in Govcioiiivm 'lli The officials 
take casual leave in continuation oi these IkiIkLiN' .iul iiii work in offices 
gets dislocated as no proper arrai gen lent cm be iiKuk lor absence on 
casual leave. This is also one-of he causes bn ow itimc working. And 
we add to these holidays wheneve ally one ei jni|c |im.ec departs from 
the scene. We have more holidays tffin pei!i;i|is liis e'liei country in the 
world. The tendency is towards fui then ‘proiileKiiiiin ..! i!i -se days. There 
is the Children’s Day and this we lapfose e uild ii lelie . , d by Teachers' 
Day, and other Days bearing some sinilariiy .inuKiu le : i the Days now 
in force. 

We can pay respects to all our llustrious L : il.. l v ! bowing only one 
day as the Martyrs’ Day or the F( unc ers’ ! ' ' '‘i ih ii the latter name 

will be more appropriate for those wh) led ;; !.> . dom. We may 

observe 2nd October as the Day o: tho Fatb i , l on and just one 

more Day—could be 1st August wl sch is nc i mm : , is the Founders’ 

Day. This will be like the All Sa nts* Day . i i • : i 

No holidays should be declared on accom ; : i : ng away of any 

personality howsoever great. Such ociasioa i I ' ;rved by prayer 

meetings by way of remembrance Hut t be suspended 

^ except to the extent needed for su :h jrayci , : 

We observe both 15th Augus aid ; c paid holidays. 

Perhaps we can convert 15th Auj ust as a vith a bonus of 

25 per cent of the day’s salary f< r v orkin a factory where 

workers willingly worked on 15th .rugrst ai;; i January as the 

employers paid them 25 per cen e?tra Ir : use days. It is 

quite honourable to work on su :h days V i ' ilso reduce the 
number of religious holidays from tho pia i m ' a maximum of 

seven dai's (three for Hindus, one each for ' In b Christians and 
Buddhists). I 

t 

After holidays are so restrict! d tb Hk Ik . :c aim, it may be 
desirable to have every second a: id tourlh b u bs holidays instead 

of only the second Saturday in the month as - : iiis will not only 

give the required long break to civil pervaiu ve them time tir 

attend to the more time-consuminj pibbleua i' !: i os. The Second 
Pay Commission had, in fact, re lon’^netu!. ' >i ornate Saturdays^ 
should be observed as holidays. f 

Recommendation for action (40) j 

7 . 10 . 2 . We recommend that h ilidkys s'ii ,i.!ii i . i ted to the baresf 
minimum The system of deck rinj| one b i' ob holiday as the 





Martyrs’ Day or the Founder’s Day instead of a number of days in honour 
•of the memory of ^erent persons should be introduced. TTie number of 
reli^ous holidays may be reduced to a maximmn of seven days, three for 
iHindus and one each for Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and Buddhists. For 
all religious or other important days the persons concerned may be asked 
to take leave. Every second and fourth Saturday in the month may be 
^declared as a holiday, after the reduction in the number of holidays. 

Special study, to be made 

7.11.1. The subject of incentives as a factor in work motivation is 
Tiighly specialised and technical. It should therefore be studied by experts 
■department by department. The services of such institutions as the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, the Indian Institute of Management, etc. 
rshould be utilised from time to time to make detailed study of this question 
and Government should consider adoption of the results of such studies, 
:for achieving a high level of productivity and efficiency in the public services. 
Thus, it will be possible to put into practice meaningful and practical 
;schemes of incentives. 

Recommendation for action (41) 

7.11.2. We recommend that a systematic study of the question of 
provision of incentives in each department should be undertaken by 
•Government in cooperation with such Institutions like the Indian Institute 
•of Public Administration, the Indian Institute of Management, etc. 

7.12.1. We have referred to merit promotion as one of the positive 
incentives for creation of sustained interest in work. Selection of persons 
■for promotion on the basis of merit requires an assessment of the perform- 
.ance of the employees in their assignments and has to be done very 
meticulously to maintain the confidence of the employees in the fairness of 
the assessment. 

Annual evaluation reports 

7.12.2. The comparative merits of civil servants are judged on the basis 
of their past performance. For this purpose annual evaluation reports are 
written up for each employee by his immediate superior and countersigned 
"by the authority immediately superior to the reporting officer. The perform¬ 
ance report is designed for providing information about the employee's 
qualifications, ability, performance, integrity, capacity for future growth 
and traits for leadership, judgement, initiative, resourcefulness arid co¬ 
operation. Further, it contains a column in. which the cduntersigrtirig 
officer categorises an employee as ‘outstanding’, ‘very good’, ‘good’, ‘fair’, 
or ‘poor’. The Departmental Promotion Committee or the selecting 
authorities for promotion examine the files containing these annual reports 
and classify them in g'oups in the order ‘outstandirig’, ‘very good’, and 
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^good’ after excluding those considered not fit for promotion. Under each 
group the names of the selected persons arc arranged without disturbing 
their inier-se seniority. Generally, the zone for selection of candidates 
for promotion extends to five or six times the number of vacancies expected 
to arise during the course of the year. 'Fhe promotions are made from 
this list in the order of the names arranged. The selection list is reviewed 
each year and if during the course of the year the ofTicial who is promoted 
does not earn a good report his name may be removed from the list. 

Criticism 

7.12.3. Dissatisfaction in regard to the way these reports are written is 
universal. While there is agreement that annual evaluation reports camiot 
altogether be dispensed whth, vve could not come across a single quarter 
where there was no apprehension regarding the present methods of writing 
tftess reports. 

Governments have issued a number of instructions in regard to the 
manner of writing these reports. The need for making these reports 
objective and fair has been recognised ; but unfortunately hitherto no studied 
attempt has Iv.en made to tackle the problem at its root. The result is 
the increasing ilamour for promotions by seniority which is not amenable 
to manipulation instead of by merits as assessed by the evaluation reports. 
Senior Qass I officers have complained to us that the improper way in 
which these reports get written up amounts to a negation of the spirit of 
provisions in . 311 of the Constitution which protects Civil servants 
from unjust dcj'notions, etc. 

There arc many reasons for the undepcndabllity of the evaluation 
reports. Officers are alraid of making the correct assessment for fear of 
offending influential supporters of the officers under report. In one State 
we were given to understand that Ministers often sent for the evaluation 
reports of particular Civil Servants and sometimes, even made their own 
entries in them. Even vherc such extraneous influences are not there the 
confidential reports suffer from bias occasioned by parochial, communal or 
other subjective feelings of the officers writing them. The reports are 
written by the officers sitting in the isolation of their rooms and it is then 
that these parochial and other feelings tend to come to the surface. Further, 
the reports arc all written in a great hurry because the present practice is 
for ■writing them all in the last week or fortnight every year. Even a fair- 
minded officer finds little time to do justice to the officers under him; he 
scribbles a few lines in each officer’s file and is glad at the, end to have 
been rid of a drudgery. Finally, the standards of reporting vary from officer 
to officer. 

Many reporting officers just make formal, insipid entries in the confi¬ 
dential reports, because they do not want an increase in their work or face 
239 M. of H.A.—18 
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the possibility of submitting explanations of their own when the reports are 
challenged before the higher authorities as being imfair. 

Yet, in the administration of the civil services which are by their nature 
widely spread over all urban and rural areas, the system of assessing merit 
by confidential reports catmot be dispensed with. It must be there; each 
confidential report is a brick in the administrative structure of the future. 
If these bricks are weak, the administrative structure will crumble altogether. 
There is force in the argument that a system in which the reports are 
written indifferently militates against the spirit of the provisions in Art. 311. 


Elaborate procedures will, therefore, be necessary in place of the present 
summary procedures for the writing up of these reports. Work may 
increase, but there can be no room for complaints that work has increased, 
BO long as the objective of making these reports truly useful is not achieved. 

Suggested proforma for the rating report 

7.12.4. We have given deep thou^t to the methods to be cinployed 
for obtaining an objective assessment of the work of the Civil servants. 
We find that the number and types of forms now in use are a legion. ThiB 
multiplicity contributes in part to the difficulty of properlv assessing the 
work of the officers. It is not possible or desirable to prescribe one form 
for all Civil servants. But at the same time there is strong case for 
considerably reducing the existing number of forms and for making all these 
forms conform to one pattern of reporting. 

We have examined a number of forms in use in office^! India as well 
as abroad. We have also seen forms in use in private s«tor units, such 
as, the Tatas, Hindustan Lever, etc. We feel that there are many ideas 
we can take from the practice in Canada and U.S.A. Reducing the form 
to the graphic type (as in Canada and U.S.A.) is most essential, as the 
answers to set quesdons bring in a great deal of uniformity in reporting. 
Besides, the manner of answering, that is, by ticking or checking in the 
Ibox type column provided, saves a lot of time of the reporting officers; 
he has only to put the ‘V’ and 'X’ marks in the relevant places in the 
form and does not have to spend much time in writing long sentences. The 
drudgery part of writing the reports is thus saved. 


We ^ve in Annexure DC, forms for performance evaluation report 
which we suggest for all civil servants (at the Centre and in the States), 
one for Grade 5 and above and the other for Grades 1 to 4 shown in our 
12-pay-scales scheme in paragraph 4.2.1. Both these forms contain two 
parts: one, the graphic with set questions, and the other, the narrative, in 
which the reporting officer (1) discusses, with concrete examples wherever 
possible, why the rating given against the various factors in the graphic 
part is high or low; and (2) adds any other point relevant to the partiailar 
officer, such as, any medical problem which may affect his performance. 
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For the Civil servants of grades 5 and above we have in addition 
suggested a potential appraisal report in the form in Annexure X. 

The performance evaluation report should be shown to the rated officer. 
He should be asked to sign the report in token of having seen the report. 

If the officer refuses to sign, the fact shall be noted accordingly by the 
reporting officer. The potential appraisal report may contain reference to 
security matters which it may not be desirable at all to communicate to 
the officer under report, or it may contain reference to the habits, conduct 
and suitability for better jobs which may be communicated to the officer 
but only orally, when it is necessary to do so from the point of view of 
improving the out-turn or efficiency of the officer. Consequently, any of the 
points in this potential appraisal report may, however, be mentioned to 
him orally, and any adverse remarks should, when desirable and possible, 
be communicated to him in writing and his acknowledgement therefor 
should be obtained and kept on record. 

Steps for Writing the Report 

7.12.5, We recommend the following procedure for writing the reports:-— 

(1) Each civil servant should submit a brief report of about 300 

words in his own words of the work done by him stating any 
special difficulties or other factors which came in his way. He 
should do this at the end of each year and submit it to his 
immediate officer who will assess his performance. This report 
will be« attached with his performance evaluation report. A 
verbost) report will be returned to the officer for re-submission 
in prescribed length. If this is not complied with the report 
will not be accepted. This is at present done to a limited 
extent in the case of Income Tax Officers. Tlie Rajasthan 
Administrative Reforms Committee (Chairman, Shri H. C. 
Mathur) has also recommended this. 

(2) The performance evaluation report should be written both in 
the graphic as well as in the narrative form prescribed. Against 
each factor, no box should be left blank. Those factors which 
are not applicable should be specifically marked as ‘not 
applicable’. A tick mark ‘V’ should be made in the box 
which most nearly applies. If any factor is not adequately 
observed, a suitable remark should be made. 

(3) In view of the heavy work load involved in v/riting of the 
reports, the work should be staggered and may be spread over 
a period of 6 to 8 weeks in the year. 

(4) A group of 3 officers should be associated vnth the writing of 
the reoort, viz., (a) the immediate superior (the reporting 
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officer), (b) the next higher authority (tlie reviewing officer), 
and (c) a senior representative of the Personnel Branch. The 
representative of the Personnel Branch should always be of a 
higher grade than that of the officer reported upon. 

(5) The immediate superior should first write the report and take 
it to the reviewing officer for discussion. The senior represen¬ 
tative of the Personnel Branch should be associated with the 
discussion. 

(6) The role of the representative of the Personnel Branch is only 
to ensure the application of appropriate and equitable 
standards. He is not to comment on the work of the official 
rated. When the reporting officer has completed the report 
including any adjustments he may want to make as a result 
of the discussion with the reviewing officer and the lepreoenra- 
tive of the personnel branch, the reviewing officer should 
comment on the work of the employee to the' extent of his 
own observation and the extent to which he concurs with the 
reporting officer’s report and to explain any differences. The 
reviewing officer should countersign the repijrt. The employee 
concerned would then be called and the report shown to him. 
Any change in the report to be made in the report thereafter 
should be recorded in the report under the signature of the 
reporting officer and countersigned by the reviewing officer. 
The employee’s signature will also be taken on tlie report in 
token of his having seen the report and he should be supplied 
with a copy. 

(7) Where it is not possible to adopt the procedure, because of 
the three officers concerned not being in the same station, a 
special meeting of these three officers should be arranged for 
this purpose at the station most convenient to them all. 

(8) If the official reported upon is not in the same station, the 
report should be shown by the reporting officer to the official 
at the first opportunity when these two meet and the copy of 
the report would also be supplied to the official. Tliis report 
should then be forwarded to the reviewing officer for making 
arrangements for custody. 

7.12.6. In the potential appraisal report, the same procedure would be 
followed. But in this case, only the two officers, namely, the reporting 
officer and the reviewing officer would be associated. The purpose of this 
report is to indicate the officer’s capacity for growth of his leadership 
qualities, his ability to assume higher level responsibility and any additional 
relevant factors, such as, habits, conduct, suitability, etc., which might limit 
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or advance his carrier. This evaluation must be correlated with his 'per¬ 
formance evaluation rdport. 

7.12.7. In many ceises, the heads of departments or the senior officers 
in the Department have no occasion to know personally the work of the 
persons working in the Department, even at the middle supervisory level, 
and all they came to know of their work is through their performance 
evaluation report. We suggest that in order to eliminate this deficiency 
in personnel administration, in each year 20 per cent of the supervsiory 
staff should by turn be interviewed individually for about 15 minutes by 
a high level Committee consisting among others of the Reporting, Review¬ 
ing and Personnel Officers during which they will have a discusyon about 
the work of the official and a brief note of the discussion should be kept 
in the file containing evaluation reports. 

7.12.8,, The reporting officer should not refer to or have occasion to 
see at the time of writing the report, any report of the previous years of 
the employee, 

7.12.9. A uniform procedure for writing of the appraisal remarks on 
the work of officers by political executives should be evolved in the States 
and the Centre. They may write such reports only about the perspnal staff 
working directly under them. They may also give their remarks about 
such of the high officers working directly under them on such occasions 
when they specifically want to make the remarks or when they demit office. 

7.12.10. The employee will, if he wishes to do so, be given one chance 
to send a representation against the remarks in the report, addressed to 
the authority superior to the reviewing authority. If the reviewing officer 
is himself the head of the department, it will go to the next higher authority. 

Confidential reports by Deputy Commissioner 

7.12.11. Tlie procedure outlined in the preceding paragraphs is only 

for recording of assessment reports by departmental officers. It is now 

necessary to deal with the practice prevailing all over the country of Deputy 
Commissioners writing confidential reports on fellow officers of other 
Departments in the district such as the Superintendent of Police, the Civil 
Surgeon, the Executive Engineer and so on. Some resentment has been 
expressed in regard to this practice, especially because Deputy Com¬ 
missioners are not competent to assess the professional work of civil 
servants in other Departments. But we feel that this practice has its own 

merits and that it is both necessary and pos.sible to fit it in, though in a 

smaller measure, into the scheme recommended by ns. Tlic Deputy 
Commissioner should be considered as writing his confidential reports not 
in any capacity as a superior officer or a monitor of all people working 
in his district, but as a referee rather in the manner of an umpire in a 
game of cricket or hockey. With Government far away in the Secretariat 
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and with developmental schemes in the field requiring much coordination 
■of work, it is the coordinating authority who as a neutral observer can 
send notes to Government on the state of affairs in the district. From this 
point of view, it is most essential that this practice of Deputy Commissioners 
writing confidential reports on officers of the other departments should be 
continued. 

As the Deputy Commissioner is not competent to assess professional 
performance, government should not expect him to write anything in 
Section I of the Assessment Report. He should only write in Section II 
which provides for a narrative form of assessment of some aspects of the 
work of the. District Oflficers. This report in narrative form should be sent 
by him direct to the officer who initiates the assessment report on the 
District Officer concerned. 

Safe custody of evaluation reports 

7.12.12. The safe custody of the annual report has become very 
important. The misplacing of the reports or its temporary non-availability 
during a selection will make all the difference to an employee. Hence 
instruction for the proper custody of the report should fee issued by the 
Central Personnel Agency to all Ministries. Departments, etc. The instruc- 
•tions should include directions for scrutinising the reports by the authority 
concerned to ensure that the correct form has been used and that the 
instructions for writing report have been followed. 

Categorisation as 'Outstanding’, etc. 

7.12.13. The present system of selection for promotion on the basis of 
the classifications under the categories ‘outstanding’, ‘very good’, and 
‘good’, has caused a lot of heart-burning among the employees. While 
it is necessary that outstanding performance should be suitably rewarded, 
the difficulties in the way of an assessment of the work of an official as 
‘outstanding’ make the whole system of grant of such accelerated promotion 
suspect in the eyes of the officials, whose work is not categorised as 
outstanding. The refinements we have suggested in the writing of the 
report will bring about observance of a certain amount of uniformity in 
the standards of judgment. We have retained even now five categories 
against the various factors to be commented upon in the report. The 
overall evaluation of the report should be done only at the time when the 
officials are considered for promotion by the Departmental Promotion 
Committee or the prescribed selection authority. This should be into 
three categories—^(1) unfit for promotion; (2) fit for promotion; and 
(3) outstanding. On the basis of statistical average we feel that persons 
of outstanding calibre will not be as large as one finds at present categorised 
in the evaluation reports and that it is unrealistic to expect that more than 
about 5 per cent of persons would be outstanding. We, therefore, feel 
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that when promotions are taken up for consideration the Departmental 
Promotion Committee or the selection authorities should classify not more 
thqn 5 per cent of the officials as outstanding out of the number of persons 
considered. The number of persons to be considered will be five to six 
times the number of vacancies to be filled up. This procedure will serve 
as real incentive to those who are really outstanding and at the same time 
will also not lead to large number of supersessions and lowering of tlie 
morale as a whole. 


Recommendation jor action (42) 

7.12.14. We, therefore, recommend as follows; 

(1) Each civil servant should submit a brief report in his own 
words on the work done by him. He may mention any diffi¬ 
culties or other factors which came in his way. This report 
should be taken into account in the appraisal of his work and 
will be attached to his performance evaluation report. 

(2) The performance evaluation report should be written in two 
parts; one in the graphic, and the other in the narrative form, 
as prescribed by us. 

(3) Three officers should be associated with the writing of the 
report; (a) the immediate superior officer (the reporting 
officer), (b) the next higher authority (the reviewing officer), 
and (c) a senior representative of the Personnel Branch who 
should be a higher grade than that of the officer reported upon. 

(4) Immediately after the report is written, it should be shown t<>. 
the employee, and his signature obtained in it in token of com¬ 
pliance with this procedure. 

(5) For certain categories of officers a potential appraisal report 
in the form prescribed by us should also be maintained. 

(6) Twenty percent of the supervisory staff should by turn be inter¬ 
viewed indi^ddually each year by a Committee consisting among 
others of the reporting. Reviewing and Personnel Officers during 
which the work of the official should be discussed and a brief 
note of the discussion should be kept in the file containing the 
evaluation reports. 

(7) A political executive should be required to write the annual 
report of only his personal staff. In respect of other high offi¬ 
cers working directly under him he may give his remarks on 
such occasions when he specifically wants to make the remarks 
or when he demits office. 
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(8) The employee should be given the right to make a representa¬ 
tion against the remarks made in his annual report. 

(9) The Deputy Commissioner who is required to give a general 
report on the other officers not working directly under him 
should send his remarks to the reporting officer concerned. 

(10) The instructions for safe custody of the reports should be issued 
by the Central Personnel Agency. 

(11) The overall evaluation of the report should be made by the 
departmental promotion committee or the concerned authority 
only into three categories: ‘unfit for promotion’, “fit for pro¬ 
motion’ or ‘ontatantfing’. 



CHAPTER Vra 
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CHAPTER VIII 


welfare schemes and retirement benefits 

Welfare 

8.1.1. Welfare matters have received a lot of attention, but in a diffused 
manner. The result is that only the fringe of the problem has been tackled. 

If, on the one hand, we desire that discipline should be enforced-—rigor¬ 
ously if and when necessary—and that inefficiency should be at a discount, 
we should, on the pther hand, attend to welfare matters in a large way, 
hitherto undreamt of. Whatever the odds against, these matters must be 
taken in hand forthwith. 

Action hitherto taken has been meagre because: 

(1) even with avowed socialist objectives there has not been ade¬ 
quate appreciation of this problem; 

(2) the field is so vast as to be baffiing; 

(3) the problem has a dominant social aspect, and may sometimes 
demand ‘regimentation’ methods of solution; and 

(4) funds can never be adequate for even one item, e.g., housing, 
demanding a frightening share of the resources of the nation. 

When civil servants go on strike, it is true, they hold the suffering pub¬ 
lic to ransom. Farmers, millions of them cannot go on strike. They have 
to take what weather and their environment give them. If civil servants 
make a mess of agricultural policies, delay fertilizer projects, the people have 
to face starvation in silence. Similar is the fate of millions of petty shop¬ 
keepers, craftsmen and professional men. It is callousness, no doubt, for 
the civil servants to desert their posts of duty and adopt measures amount¬ 
ing to extortion. This tendency has to be put down with a firm hand. But 
the other side shotdd not be forgotten. That there is this other side has 
not been fully understood by the average citizen. Our leaders have, how¬ 
ever, deep down in their minds, a vague apprehension of this other side; 
and this is responsible for the bitter contrast provided by the rigorousness 
of a rule of conduct and the pathetic inability to enforce the same. 

If the civil servant keeps the most important machinery of Government 
alive—and therefore the average citizen alive—the citizen should give him 
in return a sense of well-being. If the problem is put to him this way, he 
will find it hard to demur. But at the moment, the citizen is passive; the 
Government too pre-occupied and the nation, as ever, lacking in funds. 
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with the result that the civil servant outside his office is at the mercy of the 
bad elements in society. 

As soon as dearness allowane is raised, clerks living as tenants get 
notices from their landlords either to quit or to pay a higher rent which 
absorbs most of the increase in the dearness allowance. In a less direct 
way, prices of commodities chase every order passed by the Government 
to increase an allowance of the civil servant. This vicious circle has to be 
tackled by Government in a big way. A big way does not necessarily mean 
heavy financing which is out of the question. But it does mean some finance 
plus rigorous methods to put down the cupidity of the exploiting sections in 
society. We. should adopt these measures not because an ideology favours 
them, but solely because our conditions demand them. We can cite certain 
steps taken nnder the British rule as precedents for this logic: 

(1) When agricultural holdings became terribly fragmented, the 
Government came up towards the close of the 19th century 
with the Consolidation of Holdings Act under which if 50 per 
cent, or more people in a village agreed, the holdings in the 
entire village could be taken up for consolidation compulsorily. 

(2) When debts became too burdensome to the farmers, the Usurious 
Loans Act was introduced. When the position became worse. 
Government went in a large way—in the 1930’s—^for Debt 
‘Conciliation’ by summary procedures loaded heavily in favour 
of the fanner. More such instances can be given, but it is 
not necessary. 

8.1.2. A lot of welfare work is no doubt being done now. But this is in 
many ways spasmodic, often depending on the initiative of particular officers 
and not as the outcome of a comprehensive policy. Where such 
initiative is lacking, the work done is not impressive. We have come across 
Welfare Officers who are only designated as such, but who do practically 
nothing by way of welfare work, as they have neither the time for the same, 
nor the finance or other sanctions to assist them. Welfare work can, in 
fact, provide an adequate answer to the ever-growing demand for increase 
in pay or dearness and other allowances. 

In the Central Secretariat at Delhi, as also in the Railways and in the 
P&T Department, substantial welfare work is being done. The same should 
now be done for civil servants in all other departments. 

Welfare measures for the civil servants should be discussed and planned 
in this context. 

Recommendation for action (43) 

8.1.3. We recommend that welfare schemes for the employees should 
receive special attention under the guidance cf trained officers, as has been 
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done to a certain extent in the Central Secretariat, the Railways and the 
Posts and Telegraphs and in the Defence Forces, 

Housing accommodation 

8.2.1. We take the most difficult subject, housing accommodation, first. 
This can never be solved by finance. Cooperative ho rsing units. Govern¬ 
ment quarters, grant of house building advances toui;h only the fringe of 
the problem. All these should be there no doubt—tiiese measures cannot 
be abandoned. But drastic measures such as those below may also be 
considered: 

(i) The first is freezing of rents of quarters occupied by civil 
servants of upper middle, middle and lower grades and scaling them down 
to levels prevailing in a year of reference selected after a careful survey of 
the upward movement of rents and of the costs of buildings. This, however, 
^ts linked up with freezing of prices and brake on dearness and other 
allowances. With regard to prices and rents we have a situation now 
similar to the indebtedness of farmers in the 1930’s when Debt Conciliation 
courts were established to scale down debts even if contracts did not 
provide for the same. Drastic legislation for wage and price freezing is 
inevitable now. 

(ii) Exchange of quarters in the manner of conselidation of holdings 
may be done. A survey has shown in Bangalore that hundreds of clerks 
going from the south-end to offices in the north would gladly exchange 
houses of about equal utility with hundreds of clerks g^ing from the north- 
end to offices in the south. 

This exchange will further ease traffic, specially, bus traffic, the 
expenditure on up keep of bicycles etc. and the time ind fatigue of long 
journeys. This is a job which no private agency can undertake. Only 
Government can. 

The scheme could be extended to upper class tenants willing to join. 
The gain to the nation on petrol bills, etc. is too big to be spurned. 

(iii) Low-cost houses on ownership basis can be built for the staff. 
Mud-huts are not to be despised because they look different from the brick 
and concrete houses. Even mud-huts can be constructed to look attractive. 
The best of such examples was Mahatma Gandhi’s hut in Sevagram. The 
mud can be made vermin and white-ant proof by prior treatment with 
pesticidal chemicals. These mud-huts (of the type we have seen construct¬ 
ed by managements of small industrial units) look decent, are comfortable 
and cost about Rs. 8/- per square foot. Nothing else can be cheaper 
Mid yet suitable. 

(iv) Shifting of Government departments and offices to suburban 
areas and other towns where housing needs to be encouraged as a business 
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and where housing is cheaper and available can be undertaken. Such 
dispersal of offices and departments is possible in these days when freer 
use of telephones, teleprinters and modem tele-communication facilities. 
can be made available between one office and another. 

(v) Construction of multi-storeyed blocks of flats in areas nearer to 
the heart of the city can be undertaken. The best example we have come 
across of this type of housing is the seven-storeyed (8-floored) blocks of 

‘ fiats in Ramakrishnapuram in New Delhi. 

(vi) Hostels, especially for unmarried civil servants may be provided. 
Such quarters could be allotted also to officers who are temporary or whose 
tenures in a given town or city are short. In Kerala unmarried non- 
gazetted civil servants have partially solved their board and lodging 
problems by organising hostels for themselves in hired buildings. In 
Trivandrum there are hostels for men as well as for women. A person when 
he gets married, vacates the room which is then allotted to the next im- 
married person on the waiting list. As expenses are shared, the non-gazetted 
officers find that they can live comfortably on very moderate budgets- 
Governments should encourage such hostels, especially for unmarried civil 
servants. 

(vii) Transit and camp accommodations may be arranged for short 
stay. 

(viii) The rules relating to allotment of Government accommodation , 
should not be changed frequently. The rule should provide for allotment 
of appropriate type of Government accommodation on the basis of his date 

first appointment to Government service irrespective of the date on 
which he reached the pay scale for that type. The procedure of allotment ^ 
of the next below type house should also be revised. In this way, an 
employee will at least be sure of getting some accommodation in the course 
of his service. This will also put an end to the present practice of tempo¬ 
rary persons and persons appointed on ad hoc basis getting preference over 
permanent and senior staff in the matter of allotment of houses. 

(ix) Decentralisation of the collection of rent for government accom¬ 
modation should be adopted, so that each Ministry or Department may keep 
the rent accounts, instead of, as at present, in a centralised office; and so 
that the ‘no demand certificates’ can be issued without the inordinate delay 
now experienced. This will save a lot of routine work also. 

(x) Housing colonies for civil servants are perhaps better constructed 
not on the growing perimeters of large cities, but far enou^ from the 
municipal limits. This has many advantages and few disadvantages. A 
study of housing in Bangalore will make this clear. The Trust Board there 
is building houses in perimeter sites already six miles from the city offices. 
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Land values in these sites are about Rs. 30 per square yard, about 
Rs. 1,50,000 per acre. But outside the Bangalore Corporation limits, on 
the eighth mile of the same road land values are around Rs. 8,000 per acre. 
With conversion hnd betterment charges, this may go up at the most to Rs. 
10 , 000 . 

Building materials on the eighth-ninth mile in Bangalore are 30 per cent 
cheaper because of the smaller lead required. Walls of red earth (avaUable 
in plenty in Bangalore and suitable for buildings) treated with pesticidal 
chemicals—or even walls of second class bricks (which are all right for 
single floor houses) plastered with mortal will bring costs lower. Contrac¬ 
tors do not relish these ideas because their profits would then be less and 
also because working in cement is so much easier. And unfortunately 
Government building work is in the grip of these contractors and the rule- 
and-tradition minded people in the P.W.D. 

As a concession to such colonies, no conversion charges reed be levied. 
But, in return, the colony should undertake to maintain a vegetable pateh 
(and possibly poultry) on a self-sufficiency basis. The advantages are 
many, both in terms of comfort and money: 

(1) In the city there will be less congestion; lowered land values; 
less strain on traffic and on other municipal resources; etc. 

(2) Because of lower costs of land and building materials the 
average cost of building will be of the order of Rs. 8 to 9 per 
square foot; and on a non-profit basis, Government may afford 
to let out a 2,000 square feet plot with a 500 square feet house 
on a rent of Rs. 25 per month on the basis of a five per cent 
return plus ‘annual repair’ costs at two per cent. 

The disadvantage of longer distance is not so much as it appears to be 
at first sight when we see even to-day htmdreds of buses owned by Hindus¬ 
tan Aircraft, Hindustan Machine Tools and many other public sector 
undertakings rushing along the city roads (causing much avoidable traffic 
congestion) and taking thousands of workers daily from city dwellings to 
factories seven or more miles from the city,—^just the opposite of what we 
should now have in the national interest. 

If half the area in such colonies is allowed to be let out on fair, not 
usurious, rents to people other than civil servants, the return on the invest¬ 
ment on a colony as a whole may go up to a net six per cent and even 
private building companies may coine forward to take up the work of esta¬ 
blishing the colonies. 

(xi) Last, but not least, we come to the tragic feature of buildings left 
half complete after expenditure of crores of rupees. These are vacant while 
pressure for housing keeps on mounting. We can point out the following 
as most glaring instances: 
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(a) In Delhi, in Ramakrishnapuram, there are about a couple of 
thousand quarters complete except for water tap and drainage connections. 
Crores of rupees have been spent and yet the buildings have been unoccu¬ 
pied for years. They are in a condition even now fit for occupation at a 
pinch. This is right under the nose of the Union Ministry concerned. A 
newspaper article recently made a special mention of these houses and 
estimated the loss in rents to the Union Government at Rs. 2 lakhs monthly; 
yet, these buildings have become a blind spot and they are in fact becoming 
subject to fast depreciation for want of adequate attention. 

(b) In Bangalore there are two huge blocks of flats in Jayanagar ex- 
tention. These are complete in every respect and can be allotted to about 
50 families of class III officers. But some silly dispute with the Corpora¬ 
tion or something like that has converted these buildings into another blind 
spot. 

(c) In Kolar, a district place in Mysore State, about 40 quarters are 
complete but have been vacant for a long time on account of an unsolved 
dilute with the municipal authorities. 

There may be many such instances. Governments concerned should 
take special measures for early completion and allotment of all these vacant 
quarters. Legal matters may contihue to remain pending, but these should 
not come in the way of immediate completion and allotment of these quar¬ 
ters. If finances come in the ways loans should be raised earmarked for 
these building projects. 

■Recommendations for action (44) 

8.2.2. We recommend as follows: 

(1) There should be a policy of freezing of rents of houses along 
with freezing of prices of essential commodities and wages of 
the staff, so that the real income of the employee is not eroded 
by inflation. 

(2) Allotment of houses to Government employees should be made 
in such a way that the employees are housed in the neighbour¬ 
hood or not far from their offices. 

(3) Legislation on the lines of the law for consolidation of land 
holding may be considered, to enable exchange of accommoda¬ 
tion on a large-scale among the employees in a manner which 
wiU result in their living in the neighbourhood of or not far 
from their offices. 

(4) In order to reduce the cost of construction and therefore to 
keep rents low, housing colonies for Government servants may 
be developed on sites outside or near the perimeter of the city 
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where land and building materials would be cheap. Less 
expensive, but at the same time, durable building materials 
should be used for construction, such as the use of mortar or 
cheap bonding materials such as pesticide—treated clay, ms- 
tead of cement, etc. 

(5 ) Existing measures for easing the position of housing accom¬ 
modation by construction of houses through cooperative hous¬ 
ing societies, grant of loans from L.l.C. and duly recognised 
financial institutions, allotment of land at reasonable prices, 
hiring hostel accommodation, etc. should be continued. 

(6) ' To avoid over-crowding and consequent problems of transport, 

high rents, etc., Government offices should be dispersed and 
located in suburban areas and even in smaller towns. 

(7) Construction of multi-storeyed blocks of flats should be the 
rule in cities and bigger towns. 

(8) Rules for allotment of Government accommodation should 
enable allotment to the employee on the basis of his first 
appointment as civil servant, irrespective of the date on which 
he has become eligible for getting the appropriate type of Go¬ 
vernment accommodation. 

(9) The procedure for collection of rent for Government accom¬ 
modation should be decentralised. 

(10) The time taken for completion of the construction of Govern¬ 
ment houses and making them ready for allotment should be 
reduced by proper and effective co-ordination among the 
various authorities concerned. Cases of inordinate delay are 
unfortunately too common. 

Transport 

8.3.1. Transport is one of the many difficult problems faced by the 
employees- This is also given as an excuse for late attendance or early 
departure from office. Transport by public conveyance to and from fixed 
j)oints for Government officials on reasonable charges should be arranged 
hy Government. This should not be difficult where transport is nationalised. 
It should also be seen that bus routes and bus services are so worked out 
as to transport civil servants to and from the place of work punctually. 
It should be made the responsibility of an authority such as the Inspector- 
Oeneral of Police to see that this is done in each State. The system of 
,giUnt of advances for the purchase of conveyance of the employees such as 
«ycle, scooter, motor-cycle, motor cars, etc. should continue, if not extend- 
•cd further. 


239 M. of H,A.~19 
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Recommendation for action (45) 

8.3.2. We recommend that transport to and from Government colonies 
and public ofilces may be arranged by Government on payment of reason¬ 
able charges, by hiring public conveyance running in the city or by arrang¬ 
ing the bus services on suitable routes. 

Medical facilities. 

8.4-1. The existing arrangements in regard to medical facilities for civil' 
servants and their families are good, even thou^ improvements are always 
possible. 

The Central Government Health Scheme (C.G.H.S.) available to Cen¬ 
tral Government employees at Delhi should be extended on a phased pro¬ 
gramme to all civil servants in the States as well as at the Centre in 
other places in place of the existing reimbursement scheme. There are 
two factors which limit the extension of this or any scheme; one, is the 
cost and the other, the loss—often heavy—caused by the misuse by civil 
servants of the facilities made available to them. 

Regarding the first factor, there is no reason why part of the cost 
should not be recovered in the manner recoveries are made from similarly 
placed employees in the private sector under the Employees State Insurance 
Scheme (E.S.I.S.). Expenses on medicines are a normal item in a house¬ 
holder’s budget, in no way different from expenses on food and clothes. 
While medical check-up by Government doctors may be free, there appears 
to be no reason why all medicines should be supplied altogether free- 
At the same time, medical bills may be too heavy in particular cases of 
prolonged illness and it may not be fair to saddle the individual with all 
the expenses. A more equitable way would then be to recover the cost 
of the medicines by a health insurance scheme as in U.K. under which 
all people including civil servants would be liable to pay the prescribed 
premia. Pending extension of Central Government Health Scheme to 
other areas, each hospital may have a separate wing for civil servants who 
turn will have to make contribution as in the C.G.H.S. 

In the re-imbursement scheme distinction is made no doubt between 
medicines, the cost of which can be reimbursed and medicines the cost 
of which caimot be so re-imbursed. But the administration of the rules 
in this respect is very lax. 

In the Police Department, a Police Relief Welfare Fund is maintained 
for meeting the cost to the extent possible of the non-reimbursable items. 
Perhaps similar funds can be built up for other civil services. In any 
ease the burden of free medicines to civil servants should not fall on thS' 
public in an inequitable manner. 
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RegardinA the misuse of the facilities we may quote one news item 
"tom the 'Deccan Herald’ (Bangalore) dated 13th January, 1967: 

•T^EW DELHI, Jan. 12.—^How mere registration of h case by the 
Special Police Esta'blishment of the Central Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation has a deterrent effect is shown from the amounts claim¬ 
ed on medical grounds by some postal officials. 

In February 1966, the CBI started an investigation against a post¬ 
master in Madras State who in collusion with the authorised 
medical attendants, druggists and some employees, was cheat¬ 
ing the Government by preparing false medical reimbursement 
bills for the employees. 

Soon after the case was registered, the bills started showing a down¬ 
ward trend and the total expenditure on this account for 
March—December 1966 came to only Rs. 19,000 as against 
Rs. 2,79,000 claimed in the corresponding period in 1965. 

While an amount of Rs. 28,964 had been claimed on account of re¬ 
imbursement of medical charges during April, 1965, the claima 
during the same month in 1966 was a mere Rs. 531. 

Now the postal authorities concerned are surrendering about 
Rs. 1,80,000 out of their budget allotment of Rs. 2,39,800. 
In previous years, they had been asking for supplementary 

allotments. 

This kind of leakage is a great source of worry to the State when it 
thinks of enlarging medical facilities to civil servants. 

The main reason for this leakage is that the administrative side is very 
poor. This is where medical men coming to occupy administrative posi¬ 
tions can help plug leakages. 

8.4.2. There is much loose thinking in Governments on the question 
of prescribing medicines. A Civil Surgeon will prescribe quenine for 
malaria and the civil servant can legitimately get the same under the rules 
for medical facilities. But the same Civil Surgeon can also ‘prescribe’ 
alcohol as necessary for health reasons to an applicant wanting a permit 
for drink under the Prohibition rules! Could the ‘patient’ then expect a 
regular free supply of alcohol by the State in order that he may be in a 
fit state of health to serve the State? 

This particular question will straightaway be answered in the negative. 
But between these two extremes—quinine and alcohol—there are the items 
which approximate to the one or to the other. Those which are of the 
quinine type are medicines which can be given free. But vitamins or 
falrtiim gluconats Or 'drakshasava* which any person in a normal state 
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of health can take for years as a substitute for vegetables in a balanced 
diet approximate to the other extreme. It can never be the responsibiEty 
of the State to provide these ‘pick-me-up’ prescription free. But this is 
■what is happening. A precise distinction should, therefore, be made 
between medicines prescribed for an incapacitating illness and medicines 
given for purposes of sheer ‘pep’, whatever this ‘pep’ may be. 

It is not easy for us to generalise and theorise on the question of 
medical facilities for civil servants. But it is time that a competent 
committee of medical men is set up to review the rules for dispensing 
medicines and re-cast them in a rational, elaborate manner. If this is 
not done, the incidents reported in the news item quoted above from the 
‘Deccan Herald’ of 13th January, 1967 will become daily occurrences in 
every ofiBce—if they are not already so—to the detriment of the nation’s 
economy. 

Distinction is being made and rightly so between men in the Police 
Department and others. The former are on duty on call at any and all 
times and it is necessary in the interests of security to keep them not merely 
free from incapacitating illnesses but also in a state of utter fitness physically. 
May be, this distinction can be extended to people putting arduous physical 
work in the field. But this point would need a more detailed study. 

8.4.3. The system of reimbursement of cost of medicines purchased 
i\om private sector shops is open to abuse in some instances. Free supply 
oi medicines may be arranged from hospitals which in turn must take their 
stock from Government Medical Stores. Adulteration of drugs is a 
persisting evil in this country. Supplies of medicines to civil servants 
should, therefore, come eventually largely from Government hospitals or 
Government medical stores, municipal hospitals. Government supervised 
cooperative stores, etc. Formerly jails used to manufacture quinine and 
cinchona pills and these used to be sold to the public through post offices. 
Possibly, such small manufacturing units for the manufacture of the safer 
types of pills, e.g., asprin, vitamins, etc., may be undertaken on a larger 
•cale. In any case, in due course of time, the bulk of medicines meant 
for civil servants must come from Government or public sector undertakings. 

8.4.4. In one respect, however, rules of financing will have to be 
relaxed and this is in respect of family planning. Civil servants number 
a good few millions (if railways, P & T, Ordnance factories, etc, are 
included) and so form a not negligible proportion of the country’s tot^ 
population. The impact of effective family plaiming by civil servants is 
thus bound to be forceful as an example by way of publicity to the rest 
of the nation. Family planning programmes should, therefore, be wholly 
financed by State and Central Governments in so far as they concern dvi 
servants. If Government has taken power to punish an officer depart- 
mentally, if he contracts a bigamous marriage, it might as well take power 
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to apply i*«trictions and incentives to encourage small sizes of families. 
The first ot such steps should be the limitation of free education of a civil 
•ervant’s children to two and not more. The State should not be bound 
to subsidise education, etc. of those brought into being beyond the sustain¬ 
ing capacity of the nation. Similar other restrictions on family privileges 
and concessions should also be considered. The Maharashtra Government 
have already started such mca.sures. 

The civil servants’ financial contribution to the C.G.H.S. should again 
be a fixed sum per person in his family and not a fixed sum as at present 
per family, irrespective of the beneficiaries of the scheme. The fixed sum 
iliould of course be related to the salary. 

Recommendations for action (46) 

8.4.5. We recommend that: 

(1) The Central Government Health Scheme available in Delhi r 
Central Government employees should, as far as possible, ^ 
extended to all civil servants in other areas and should replace 
the present reimbursement schemes for provision of medical 
facilities. 

(2) In places where separate provision for treatment of Govern¬ 
ment employees is not possible, separate wings may be 
provided in the Municipal or State Government Hospitals for 
the treatment of Government employees and supply of medicines 
to them. 

(3) Under the schemes for reimbursement of the cost of medical 
treatment and administration of medicines at present applic¬ 
able, the rules should provide for the reimbursement of the 
cost of essential and ethical drugs only and not of preparations 
(e.g. vitamins) which can as well be categorised as special 
food or tonics for making up nutritional deficiencies of food 
by persons in normal health. 

(4) As the system of reimbursement of the cost of medicines 
purchased from the market is open to abuse, arrangements 
should be made for supply of the medicines from the Govern¬ 
ment or Municipal Hospitals or Government Medical Stores, 
or Government-supervised Cooperative Stores, or from Govern¬ 
ment factories manufacturing medicines. 

(5) Steps for encouraging family planning among Government 
employees should be taken by Government as a special 
measure. C.G.H.S. facilities should be on a lesser scale as 
family Increases beyond a limit. 
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(fi) The monetary contribution from an employee under the Central 
Government Health Scheme should be based on the number of 
entitled beneficiaries in his house. 

Employee counselling 

8.5.1. In Government ofBces the subject of emnloyee guidance and 
counselling has not received much attention. There are the usual problems 
of the employees, such as, housing, admission in schools and colleges, and 
admission of their ailing dependents in hospitals; these affect their behaviour 
and attitude to work. These are personal problems and if unsolved, can 
have a profound disturbing effect on their ofiBcial performance. A little 
guidance and counselling will be of great psychological value. A beginning 
has been made in the Central Government departments like the P&T and 
Railways for attending to these problems. But this work is done by men, 
many of whom are not professionally qualified and have not received any 
special training for this purpose. Hence, no appreciable impact has been 
felt of the work done hitherto. 

Trcumng to the supervisor in counselling 

8.5.2. As the supervisor is likely to know the individual idiosyncracies 
of an employee, his emotional make-up, his work pace, etc., he would be 
the fittest person for giving proper advice to the employee. The supervisor 
should, therefore, be given general training in the art of handling employees’ 
grievances and in employee counselling. 

Central pcdnt for counselling 

8.5.3. There should be a central point in every large sized oflBce at 
which the work of employee counselling and guidance should receive care¬ 
ful attention. The person appointed should be fully qualified and trained 
in social psychology and human relations. In the Central Government the 
nodal point at which the problems of welfare of the employees are con¬ 
sidered is located in the Home Ministry with a Chief Welfare Olficer. 
Welfare Officers are nominated in each Ministry and in the headquarters of 
attached and subordinate offices who receive instructions and guidance ia 
welfare matters from the nodal authority in the Home Ministry. Such of 
the Welfare Officers at present appointed in the Ministries and attached and 
subordinate offices at the Centre, as are not specially trained in this work 
should, therefore, be replaced by qualified and trained persons. The re¬ 
presentatives of the Staff Associations are nominated to advise the Chief 
Welfare Officers and the Welfare Officers in the matter of welfare problems 
«f the employees. This practice should be continued. 

The role of supervisor in counselling 

8.5.4. Many grievances of the employees arise from misunderstandings or 
problems that should be settled promptly and satisfactorily on an informal 
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basis at the supervisor’s level before they bedome causes for serious dis¬ 
content. These matters should be settled by counselling and mediation, at 
the initial stage itself. An effort should be made to explore the source of 
any difiSculty, and suggestions of constructive ways to overcome such diffi¬ 
culty should be made. Such counselling of employees is to be treated as a 
private matter between the supervisor and the employee. 

Minor grievances 

8.5.5. Many of the breaches of the discipline calling for discipliitary 
action of a minor nature could be settled by proper counselling at the 
initial stage. Apart from the provisions made in the rules in regard to dis¬ 
ciplinary action, there should be a procedure by which the causes for dis¬ 
satisfaction to the employ which ultimately develop into disciplinary cases 
are discovered at the early stage and remedial action taken. An employee 
who considers himself aji^rieved in such matters, such as inadequate 
attention to his personal rights, leave, etc., should discuss the matter with 
his immediate supervisor and if his grievance is not resolved to his 
satisfaction, he may be given the right to discuss the matter with the Head 
of the Office or the immediate superior of his supervisor, or to send a 
written representation. It should be laid down as a rule that the repre¬ 
sentation should be acknowledged immediately and decision taken within 
m month., 

Recommendation for action (47) 

8,5.6. We recommend that employee counselling and guidance should 
receive urgent attention. The Supervisor should be the main 
person who should undertake this work at the initial stage. The 
Supervisor and Welfare Officers required to do this work should 
be given necessary training in the methods of handling em¬ 
ployees’ grievances. The Welfare Officers should associate a 
representative of the Staff Associations in Welfare matters. 
The machinery for attending to the grievances of employees 
should act with expedition. 

Canteen facilities 

8.6.1. We have referred to canteens for staff in Chapter VI. Govern¬ 
ment encourages the setting up of canteens on a cooperative basis by the 
employees by giving several concessions in the matter of accommodation 
and provision of funds for meeting the initial requirements of equipment, 
etc. The Welfare Council or Committee appointed in each office keeps an 
eye over tjie working of the canteen. In spite of these the standards of 
cleanliness and the quality of food supplied by these canteens have much 
to be desired. The Welfare Officer should be specificallv held responsible 
to see that canteen services are up to the prescribed health standards. The 
element of subsidy by Government towards the working of the r'aritecns 
should be increased wherever necessary so that the employees are enabled 
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to avail of the facilities at leasonaWc rates. We have also recommended 
measures where the economy effected by the cooperative efforts of the staff 
Should be utilised for subsidising the expenditure on such common facilities^ 
TTie st^ canteen may be included as one of such items for getting thia 
subsidy. 


Recommendation for action (48) 

8.6.2. We recommend that a welfare council or committee appointed^ 
in each office should attend to welfare matters, including the 
standards of cleanliness of the office, the canteens, etc. 


Travel concession 

8.7.1. At present travel concessions are available to Government em¬ 
ployees for visiting their home towns on earned leave once in two years. F(» 
the first 400 kilometers of the journey to and fro the employee has to beat 
the fare and the Government reimburses him the expenditure on the fare 
for the remaining distance. The majority of the eligible government 
servants avail of these concessions. 

8.7.2. There is every justification for removing the 400 kilometers res¬ 
triction and for making the travel concession annua! or at least more liberal. 
The railway employees get railway passes and other concessions on a far 
more liberal scale than is desired or is justifiable from the national point 
of view. It is no doubt very difficult to deal with this problem which by 
■ow has become an almost impregnable vested interest. But a beginning 
us to be made so that civil servants in other departments do not feel dis- 
eommated against. We feel that all civil servants, including railwaymen. 
should get the same travel concessions. This can be done only by a reduc- 

in the scale of travel concessions of the railway employees and 
liberalisation of the concessions to the others to some extent. The objective 
should be to see that in course of time all civil servants get the same travel 
concessions—concessions which at the same time the railways and the 
country can afford. Although the financial implications of this suggestion 
have not been worked out, one can safely say that with the levelling down 
of the present concessions to railwaymen, there is the possibility of Govern¬ 
ment even making a substantial saving, especially as railwaymen form 54 
per cent of the total number of Central civil servants. 

8.7.3. Reimbursement of the cost of railway tickets may be replaced by 
the warrant system as for raUwaymen and for the defence personnel. Thi*- 
will reduce the work-load all round. This will have to be taken up wit 
♦he.Miov^ry of Railways. 
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Recommendation for action (49) 

8.7.4. We recommend as follows: 

(1) The travel concession for visiting home town for the employees 
may be liberalised by making them eligible for it annually. 

(2) Uniformity in the scale of travel concessions should be intro-_ 
duced as between railway servants and other employees by 
curtailing the concessions now permitted to railway servants. 

(3) Reimbursemeut of the charges for the railway fares rnay be 
replaced by a warrant system. 


Holiday homes 

8.8.1. How to spend leave in a relaxed manner is a problem which- 
dvil servants dwelling in cities cannot easily solve. Travelling and sight¬ 
seeing are expensive. The result is that leave is often spent in boredom. 
Civil servants should not be unduly encouraged to forego their leave, as 
leave periods are recuperative. In fact, civil servants who have not taken 
leave for long stretches at a time should be encouraged to take leave and 
^nd the leave in relaxation and recuperation. Holiday homes are & 
aseful aid in this direction. 

Maharashtra has a holiday home or two on this model for the lowcr^ 
paid civil servants. 

Holiday homes should be built especially at all places of tourist interest 
(and not necessarily all at costly summer centres like Simla). This will 
encourage tourism also. Civil servants proceeding on leave to holiday 
homes in places of tourist interest should be given travel concessions such 
as those offered by the railways to persons going to hill stations in summer, 
that is, one and a half fares for the to and fro journeys. 

The Department of Tourism should in fact consider as valuable the- 
publicity that tourist centres will get from civil servants visiting them on 
leave. 

The holiday homes do not have to be built on lavish scales. Hired 
buildings if available can be taken up for this purpose. Existing dak 
bungalows or rest houses, especially at or near tourist centres can (with 
Or without extensions) be used as holiday homes. When there is rush 
even tents could be pitched, for residential purpose on fair rents. A visitor 
to Pahalgam in Kashmir cannot but be impressed by the way tourists of 
•11 classes enjoy staying in tents. Departments of Tourism should give, 
q)ecial attention to attract civil servant visitors to tourist centres. 
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Recommendation for action (50) 

8.8.2. We lecommend that: 

(1) Holiday homes for Government servants should be built ai. 
places of tourist interest. 

(2) Government servants should be encouraged to take leave, s® 
that they can relax and come back to their jobs refreshed. 
They should also be encouraged to take study leave for under¬ 
going special training or special refresher or other courses, *e 
improve their skills and knowledge. 

Comradeship 

8.9.1. A tradition of social fellowship among public servants should be 
fostered in a big way. In the past, it was obligatory for young civil 
servants to join clubs. Junior oflScers had often to work as club secretaries 
and thus they got an opportunity to organise social functions. Now, clubs 
are expensive and unless civil service clubs are started on a subsidised 
basis it may not be possible to revive this old tradition. Recreation clubs 
in many offices have been organised and are receiving some grants from 
Governments and some concessions in regard to accommodation, etc. Many 
of them are not functioning satisfactorily. Recreation clubs should be 
organised on the lines obtaining in public sector undertakings like Hindustan 
Machine Tools, Bangalore, and Heavy Electricals Ltd., Bhopal. Wherever 
there is a concentration of Government staff Government should bear the 
rent of the buildings or should provide suitable floor space in Government 
buildings. Amenities should be financed by the recreation centres from 
subscriptions from members, but Government may pay a part of the capital 
cost. The Welfare OflScer should see that the centres are not mere 
recreation centres, but places where juniors and seniors meet (as in the 
messes maintained for the Defence Forces) on a social level of informality. 
The programmes should be in the hands of people specially trained for 
the purpose. In good hands such centres would then achieve two purposes: 
one of breaking down emotional barriers and the other of doing their bk 
towards national integration. One important activity is people working ia 
the same office going on picnics to nearby places of historical or other tourist 
interest. 

It should be added that while these recreation centres should not follow, 
the exclusive ‘high-brow’ pattern of the old type of clubs, there should be 
flome compartmentalisation in keeping with the requirements of compatibility 
and discipline. We would not accordingly suggest that Class I officers and 
Class TV officers should habitually be in the same centre. If such a centre 
were attempted, it would fail because of the absence of common standards 
and ideas of relaxation and recreation. There could, however, he special 
^ys in the year during which Oass I and Oass IV officers can meet to 
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participate ia common programmes suitably desigued for tlie purpose. la 
the old colleges in Cmnbridge, one day is set apart when the college 
ministerial staff sit for meals at the table and the students serve food to them. 
Features like these help a great deal on the psychological side. 

Welfare activities should include social activities in a variety of ways 
and those should be aimed at removing the old notions of superior and 
inferior services. Monthly social gatherings can follow monthly discussions 
of official problems. These social gatherings should not be held after office 
hours. The last hour of a working day should be set apart for the same. 
The planning of these welfare activities should be undertaken by trained 
people with aptitude for the same, as one finds in the case of people con¬ 
ducting the activities of such institutions as the Y.M.C.A. 

The present mood of unions and associations of civil servants is not 
helpful. The emphasis on rights is far too much and operates at the 
expense of duties. At least in part, this mood is due to the present rigid 
impersonal nature of civil service. If fellowship is developed, there is 
every possibility of this mood relaxing to the advantage of Government. 

Perhaps it will help a great deal if unions and associations are them- 
•clves induced to take up social and cultural activities as part of their 
functions. Cooperative activities have not succeeded in our country ia 
the way they have in U.K. But labour unions and associations may 
perhaps fare better when they try their hands at social and cultural activities. 
Recommendation Jor action (51) 

8.9.2. We recommend that: 

(1) Fellowship activities aimed at removal of emotional barriers 
and at building up esprit de corps amongst civil servants should 
be undertaken in a large way, such work being entrusted to 
people who have aptitude for and who are specially trained for 
the same. Central and State Governments should start and 
subsidise recreation centres where senior and junior civil ser¬ 
vants can meet on a social pbne. 

(2) Senior officials in supervisory positions should be entrusted 
specifically with the duty of organising social and cultural 
activities, including conducted tours on week-end trips and so 
on. 

Sports 

8.10.1. There are “Sports Control Boards” in the Posts and Telegraphs, 
Railways and a couple of other organisations. These organise tournaments 
and run clubs where players can get their practice at games and also enjoy 
the ordinary club amenities. But the number of civil servants who are 
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outude the orbit of these boards is still very large. A studied attempt 
should be made to extend this scheme. Grants should be given to the 
dub for meeting initial expenditure and for award of prizes in Sports meets^ 
etc. 

Recommendation for action (52) 

8.10.2. We recommend that facilities for recreation and sports for 
Government employees should be provided where sizeable number dL 
Government employees are living, so that they keep their health and physical 
fitness unimpaired- 

Women civil servants 

8.11.1. The Graha Kalyan Kendra in Delhi is doing very good work. 
This kind of work should be encouraged by financial grants, which may 
be earmarked for ‘Bal-Vadis’, creches, day-nurseries and such other 
activities. The increasing cost of living to-day makes it almost compulsory 
for each adult member of an average family to become a wage earner; but 
the problem of working mothers who have to play a dual role has remained 
neglected in the context of the modem facilities available to women' 
employees in other countries. The creches should have trained nurses and 
the C.G.H.S. staff asked to give their time to children left in those creches. 

8.11.2. There are many jobs in Government which lend themselves toe- 
be done better and more efficiently by women civil servants, e.g. the posts, 
of telephone operators, nurses, teachers, receptionists, etc. The women 
employees after marriage find it difficult to continue to serve in offices. 
Consequently, they have to resign their jobs and in the process lose many 
of the rights of the past service. Government also loses experienced and' 
trained employees. It may be laid down that in such cases a break of as 
many as five years may not constitute a bar to their re-employment in 
Government in suitable vacancies that may be available and credit for their 
past service may be given in respect of pensionary rights, leave, etc. There- 
are many positions in Government which may not justify whole-time 
appointment of a person. (In fact many of the rural post offices are 
manned by part-time employees). In appointments to such part-time jobs, 
preference may be shown to such women employees who are otherwise 
qualified to hold these appointments. 

Recommendations for action (53) 

8.11.3. We recommend that: 

(1) For the children of female government employees, balwadies, 

creches and day nurseries should be established at convenient 
centres in government colonies. 

(2) Women civil servants who resign their jobs before they become 
entitled to retirement benefits, may be permitted to take 
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rc-cmployment in suitable posts, subject to the condition that 
the period of break in the service does not exceed live years, 
and in that case, their past service -should be taken into account 
for other service conditions, such as leave, pension, etc. They 
may also be given preference in appointments to part-time jobs 
under Government when they are otherwise qualified to hold 
these posts. 

cooperative Stores 

8.12.1. The Central Government Employees’ Consumer Stores have 
been of considerable help in providing consumer articles on reasonable 
rates and in promoting cooperative movement among the staff. The 
opening of the Super Market might have reduced their turnover. But it 
is u'p to the government servants to devise ways to keep these Oaoperative 
Consumer Stores going on a self-supporting basis. Supply of materials in 
standard packages and home delivery service may be thought of. This may 
eliminate inventory difficulties and also minimise the cases of shortages, 
pilferages, etc. A minimum home delivery charge may be levied, which 
thould not be more than 2 per cent for the supply, if it is for goods more 
than Rs. 50/- worth, for a distance beyond five miles. Otherwise, the 
normal home delivery charge may be 25 paise for each order. Cash credit 
facilities may also be extended to the consumers, the amount to be recovered 
from the next salary bill. Government may assist the Stores in procure¬ 
ment of the provisions at reasonable rates direct from manufacturers and 
producers of the articles. 

8.12.2. The government servants should be encouraged to form 
cooperative house building societies to which assistance should be given 
by Government such as allotment of land at reasonable rates, grant of 
house-building advances so that government servants are enabled to build 
their own houses. 

Recommendation pr action (54) 

8.12.3. We recommend that cooperative organisation among Govern¬ 
ment servants should be encouraged by giving facilities for formation of 
Government Consumer Cooperative Stores, House Building Societies, etc. 

Litigation among civil servants 

8.13.1. Government servants are sometimes involved in prolonged 
litigatiens and criminal cases, affecting their efficiency. Their image in 
society suffers also thereby. Two kinds of cases may arise —government 
servant vs. government servant and Government vs. private individual. 
In regard to criminal cases, we suggest the following for consideration;— 

(i) A government servant who is not prima facie at fault, may be 
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given assistance of two kinds: 

(a) Government may come forward to assist Mrii in getting, 
surety in cases where a bail is demanded; and 

(h) A government servant can be given legal assistance by 
lending the services of a lawyer and other facilities at- 
reasonable rates depending on the merits of the case. In 
both these cases certain restrictions in terms of the salary 
groups to which such facilities may be available may be 
imposed^ 

(ii) He may be assisted by way of grant of loan from a benevolent 
fund or the like, outside the normal machinery of Government. 
Provision should be made in the rules for grant of loans from 
the Provident Fund or the like to govermnent servant involved 
in litigation. 

Recommendation for action (55) 

8.13.2. We recommend that government employees should be given 
assistance in the matter of settling their problems, such as litigations, 
criminal cases in which they may be involved by such measures, as legal 
assistance on reasonable charges, furnishing sureties, loan from their 
Provident Funds, etc., as otherwise they will not be able to devote their 
full attention to their official duties and their image in the society may 
suffer thereby. 

Personal problems relating to office work 

8.14.1. In many instances certain positions and branches such a* 
establishment branch do not take the initiative in settling the personal 
matters of employees such as issue of leave orders, sanction of increment, 
etc. unless written or oral request is received from the concerned employee. 
The welfare agencies may render assistance to employees in such matters 
which are pending for a long time for want of relevant records or for want 
of decision in inter-connected matters. These delays in personal matters 
have considerable effect on the morale of a civil servant. Normally there 
are two channels an employee may resort to in such cases, viz. 

(a) he can go to the personnel department, and in addition he can 
go to the Welfare Officer; 

(b) he can make an appeal to the next higher officer. 

While the responsibility for settling personal claims should be laid on? 
the institution of personnel officers. Welfare Officers may assist the^ 
eaiplof<ies in getting them settled. 
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Recommendation for action (56) 

8.14.2. We recommend that the establishment matters, snch as issue^ 
of leave orders, sanction of increments, etc. which affect the peiscmah 
rights and conditions of service of the employees should receive e^ditiona- 
attention. The employees may seek the intervention of the Welfare Officeis- 
lu avoid delays in setdement of such cases. 

Self development 

8.15.1. Self development in administration has become a matter qC 
Jiance rather than a matter of entitlement for industrious and hard-worldnj; 
employees. The Government should create conditions in which adequate 
i acuities are avaUable for them to improve their lot. In this respect we 
Jnive already made some recommendations under the chapters on Promotiott 
Policy and Work Motivation. Here, we are only concerned with the way 
ill which Government should create condidons which could help the Gov- 
fi nment servants and their dependents to better their lot. 

8.15.2. The held of adult education may be one fruitful avenue. Adult 
education is not to be confused with literacy programmes. Adidt education 
h^s three aspects: 

(1) Literacy programme, 

(2) Education through self-efforts. 

(3) Further education through Government assistance. 

Hiere are certain programmes in which the Government can create condi- 
fion for the employees to better their lot For example, the peons can bc- 
5 iven facilities for vocational training in their spare time in certain mechani¬ 
cal trades such as carpentry, motor mechanic, trade of electricians, gardeners,, 
fic. This wUl enable them being placed on better jobs when readjustinBlt 
ot staff is made as a result of reorganisation. 

The clerks and others can be extended advance training in typewriting, 
iclephone operating, motor-driving, handling of automatic data processing, 
machines, and non-vocational general education, etc. 

The officers in certain higher categories can also be given facilities 
tinough the institutions of evening courses to improve their existing' 
knowledge in the field of engineering, financial administration tmd other 
:',cneral educational subjects. Employees should be encouraged to avail 
I'l study leave and improve their knowledge and skills in educational inati- 
uilions both inside and outside the country. There should be a positive 
programme for allowing a minimum percentage of employees for sudi- 
studies. 

Tlie housewives of the jgovemment servants can be gjiven training is 
irst aid, house-keeping, interior decorations, rinrsing, child csltt, etc. 
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8.15.3. In all such cases the Government should take the assistance oi 
(the existing educational institutions in the country which should be asked 

• to organise such courses. If necessary, these courses may be subsidised 
by Government. The Government can also give opportunities to the 

• employees who have a flair for teaching. This will enable them to increan 
their emoliunents through legitimate means. 

8.15.4. Through the agency of the Adult Education Programma 
mentioned above, all the existing Welfare OflBcers may be given training 
in the work of welfare. Welfare work is very specialised, in fact, tha 
guidance programmes and employee counselling in the western countries 
are done by trained psychologists. Perhaps, in our country for a very 
long time we may not be able to get trained psychologists to do this work 
in adequate numbers. None the less, nothing debars the Government from 
giving the existing officers a similar orientation. Imaginative training pro¬ 
grammes should be organised in which an officer who is required to do the 
welfare officer’s job must participate. 

.Recommendation for action (57). 

8.15.5. We recommend as foDows: 

(1) Opportunities through adult education programmes should be 
made available by Government to the employees to improve 
their skills and knowledge and their equipment for their official 
duties. Such opportunities to the families of the employees 
may also be provided for learning some special skill or trade. 

(2) The Welfare Officers may also be trained in employee 

counselling and guidance through such adult education pro¬ 
grammes. 

■Welfare work additionally done to be remunerated. 

8.16.1. Certain services rendered beyond the normal requirements ol 
<Iuty should be remunerated. Officials who perform welfare work in their 

• areas outside the normal duty hours should be given some remuneration 
-similar to the remuneration granted to Government servants who are called 
upon from time to time to act as Invigilators or Examiners by the U.P.S.C. 

Recommendation for action (58) 

8.16.2. We recommend that employees who are required to do work 
connected with welfare programmes in addition to their normal duties should 
be granted suitable extra remuneration. 

Post-retirement benefits. 

8.17.1. Pension is not a pa 5 rment which a civil servant can claim as aa 
absolute right. The main principles in granting a pension are firstly to 
kJnstil a feeling of security in the mind of the working civil servant, secondly. 
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to enable him to work honestly without being haunted by fear of want a^r 
retirement; and thirdly, to see that after retirement he Kves ju a style which 
he is used to and which is in keeping with the dignity of the service 
i^elonged to. The same remarks apply to other post-retirement bena^^. 
The retirement benefits for civil servants at present in force are in the form 
liberalised in the light of the recommendations of the two successive Pay 
! rommissions. There have also been some minor modifications since to 
ihese benefits. 

Tlie existing rules relating to the retirement benefits are contain^, jtn 
!lic Civil Service Regulations and in the Liberalised Pension Rules. There 
are also separate sets of rules for such special classes of officers as High 
^J'ourt Judges, Members of the Indian Civil Service, etc. 

The important landmarks in the history of the Pension Rules are the 
Pension Rules of 1919, the Superior Civil Service Rules of 1924, the 
Central (Oass IV) Services (Gratuity, Pension and Retirement) Rules of 
1936, the Liberalised Pension Rules of 1950 introduced with effect from 
17th April, 1950 as a result of the recommendations of the First Pay Com¬ 
mission and further modifications effected on the basis of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Second Pay Commission. These rules are briefly ^ven below: 

(1) Pension Rules, 1919: These rules came into force on the 29tb 
August, 1919, and are applicable to officers appointed substantively to the 
service or appointments specified in Article 349-A of the Civil Servdcc 
Regulations (C.S.R.) who joined their appointments after 29th August, 
1919, but have definitely elected in writing with the permission of Govem- 
■ncnt to come under them. For these officers Articles 404-A, 465-A, 
474-A and 475-A of the C.S.Rs. apply in the place of Articles 403, 404, 
405, 474(b), 475, 476(c). 623, 641(c), 642 and 643 of C.S.Rs. 

(2) Superior Civil Service Rules of 1924; In these rules for the members 
of the Services and the substantive holders of posts enumerated in Schedule 
V of these rules the maximum limits for retiring and superannuation pension 
excluding amounts earned for special additional pensions, were raised as 
provided in Rule 13 of those Rules; and the rates of compensation and 
invalid pension were modified as provided in Ride 14. 

(3) Central (Class IV) Services (Gratuity, Pension, Retirement) Rules, 
1936; 

These rules came into force on 1-4-1936 for regulating the retirement 
Iwnefits of all Class IV staff under the administrative control of the then 
Governor-General in Council. Prior to the coming into force of these rules 
there was no prescribed age of superannuation for a Class IV Government 
servant. He was separated from service either by death while in service 
or by invalidation or retrenchment. The Qvil Service Regulations, there¬ 
fore, only provided for compensation or invalid gratuity/pension for em- 
739 M. of H.A.—20 
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{decrees of this categor]^. The new roles put the provisions regarding super¬ 
annuation, retiring 'benefits, etc., of Class IV staff on a regular footing 
These rules have been largely superseded by the New Pension Rules of 
1950. 

(4) Pension Rules of 1950: Th^ rules, popularly called the “Liberalis¬ 
ed Pension Rules” modified tiie existing pensionary provisions contained 
in the Superior Civil Service Rules, the Civil Service Regulations and the 
Central (Class IV) Services (Gratuity, Pension and Retirement) Rules, 
1936 to the extent specifically provided in the Liberalised Rules. The 
liberalised pension rules were instrumental in introducing certain new 
features like death-cum-retirement gratuity, family pension, etc. 

(5) Liberalisations effected in the Pension Rules on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Second Pay Commission. 

Further liberalisations regarding pensions were effected in (d) Qvil 
Service Regulations, (b) Superior Civil Service Rules, and (c) Liberalised 
Pension Rules, 1950, as a result of the recommendations of Second Pay 
Commission. These orders apply to all Govermnent servants retiring from 
service on or after 22nd April, 1960. In respect of persons who retired 
between 1st November, 1959 and 22nd April, 1960 qualifying service as 
well as emoluments for pension vwU be reckoned either according to pension 
rules as they stood on the date of their retirement or under the provisions 
as amended with effect from 22nd April, 1960 whichever are more 
favourable. 

(6) Family Pension Scheme of 1964: This scheme was introduced on 
1st January, 1964 and replaced the Family Pension Rules under the Libe¬ 
ralised Pension Rules in respect of those Government servants who are 
governed by the Liberalised Pension Rules wholly or partly and who elected 
or were deemed to have elected this scheme. 

As they stand now, the retiring benefits are non-contributory in nature 
and subject to a ceiling limit of Rs. 8,100/- per annum as pension and 
Rs. 20,400/- as death-cum-retirement gratuity, which will accrue to an 
official if his emoluments during the last three years of service are not less 
than Rs. 1,800/- per month and if he has put in 30 years of qualifying 
service. Government propose to issue orders to have the right to retire 
civil servants on completion of 25 years of qualifying service or on 
reaching the age of 50, whichever is earlier, in the public interest. Under 
the latest Family Pension Scheme for Central Government employees, 
family pension will be admissible to the surviving widow upto the date of 
death or remarriage, whichever is earlier, or to the minor son until the age 
of 18 years, or to the unmarried daughter until the age of 21 years, or her 
marriage, whichever is earlier. Even if a government servant dies in 
service after putting in a minimum period of one year of service, his 
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famUy will be eligible for the family pension. The of the fadttjr 
pension is as follows: 


pay range 


Family pention per month 


Rs. 800 and above 


12% of pay subiect to a maximum of 
Rs. 150/- 


Rs. 200 and above & below 15% of pay subject to a maximum of 

Rs. 800 Rs. 96 /* and a minimum of Rs, 6 o/> 


Below Rs. 20O/- 


30% of pay subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 25/- 


It is also provided that in case of death after 7 years of contmuoua 
service the family pension payable will be at 50% of the basic pay last 
drawn, subject to a maximum of twice the pension indicated above for‘ a 
period of 7 years from the date of death or till the date on which the 
oflScer would reach the normal age of superannuation had he remaind 
alive (whichever is earlier). 

The family pension scheme has been liberalised as part of the pro^ 
gramme of extending social security to the Government employees. 

8.17.2. The retirement benefits of the State Governments more nr less 
follow the pattern adopted by the Centre. 

8.17.3. There are highly elaborate rule^ for calculation of pension and 
death-cum-retirement gratuity. The length of the qualifying service 1 ^ 
the nature of emoluments drawn diuing the last three years of service by a 
Government servant are the major determinants of the quantum of pensiop. 
There are several conditions to be satisfied before the service is treat^ 
as qualifying for pension. The method of calculation of average of pay 
on which the pension is based is also extremely complicated. For the^ 
reasons the finalisation of pension cases drags on endlessly often for years 
and the retired oflBcials are put to a lot of hardship. In Madhya Pradei^ 
Government, for example, there were at one time 3000 pension cases in 
arrears with the result that an Additional Accountant General had to be 
posted to settle them all. 

Though instructions exist that the pension case of an official should be 
taken up at least a year in advance of the date of his retirement, the in¬ 
volved rules for the methods for verification of services, calculations of the 
qualifying service and the emoluments, the chaotic state of the records kept 
i 11 the various offices nullify the advantages that can be expected out of these 
instructions. Several innovations have been made recently to cut short 
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the delays. For example, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh. Gujarat Govcm- 
ihents have issued orders that except for gazetted officers Lhe sanction for 
pension and gratuity would be the responsibility of the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment, the role of the Accountant General merel,y being one of checking the 
correctness of the amounts of pension and gratuity sanctioned. Instructions 
have also been issued by these State Governments that the Accountant 
General would be responsible for finalising the pension cases of gazetted 
officers. While these modifications of the rules and procedure may help 
to reduce the delay in the sanction of pension, they do not go far enough. 
We feel that the whole method of grant of retirement benefits should 
undergo a complete change. 

8.17.4. The retirement benefits are at pre 3 ent not met out of the 
proceeds of any special fund created for the purpose. There is no actua¬ 
rial estimate of the cost of these benefits. These benefits were sanctioned 
somewhat on an ad hoc basis and in some respects seemingly under 
pressure occasioned by an over-emphasis on the application of the prin¬ 
ciple of social justice. We have every intention of ensuring that condi¬ 
tions of service of civil servants are improved. But we cannot, in this 
search, forget that civil servants and their families form less than 10 per 
cent of the 'population and that any unreasonable benefit conferred on 
them becomes an unjustifiable burden on the rest of the country. As 
things are, civil servants, by employing their collective bargaining capacity 
in full, have secured benefits which less favourably situated classes and 
groups in the country have been unable to get. Any further liberalisation 
of the benefits will therefore heighten the imbalance that has already begun 
to be felt. The improved conditions of living and the advances in 
medical science and treatment have increased the average expectancy of 
life. The cost by way of pension and other retirement benefits will there¬ 
fore grow to a sizeable figure in course of time,. At one time, prior 
16 the liberalisation in accordance with the recommendations of the 
First Pay Commission, it was estimated that the requirement benefits were 
■equivalent to about 12 5 per cent at a late of interest of 3 per cent of 
the emoluments received by the employees during their service. After 
the liberalisation of retirement benefits, the equivalent value of these bene¬ 
fits is expected to be not less than 15 per cent of the emoluments. The 
actual cost to Government is much more if we also take into considera¬ 
tion the cost of the clerical staff in the Government offices including the 
offices of the Accountants General employed for administering the rules. 
If the scale of pension and other retirement benefits is increased from 
time to time, the burden on the tax payer will go on mounting. Already 
the administrative expenditure of Government is on the hi^ side and is 
increasing. This has given rise to a strong and often justified criticism 
in Parliament and outside. Further, pensioners who did not get the benefit 
of the liberalised rules are now clamouring for an increase in their pensions 
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to meet the higher cost of living. (There is no built-in provisions in the 
pension rules for adjustment according to the cost of living). 

5.17.5. In many countries, (e.g. France, Libya, U.S.A., Lebanon, 
Mexico, etc.) retirement benefits are generally made up of a contribution 
in part b\’ the employee and the rest by Government. In quasi-Govem- 
m.ent institutions like the local bodies, the universities, etc. in these coun¬ 
tries, an insurance scheme takes the place of the pension system. 
Under these schemes, while the employer pays the major portion of the 
ins irance premium, a contribution is also recovered from the employee. 
The insurance premium is recovered as a certain fixed percentage of the 
salary of the employee. In the United Kingdom, the universities pay 10 
pet cent of the salary of the teaching staff, the staff contributing 5 per 
cent of their salary towards premium for purchasing insurance polides 
to provide retirement benefits to them. There are several options avail¬ 
able under the insurance scheme. A lump sum may be paid to the 
employee on retirement or an annuity for the life of the retired employee 
or both a lump sum amount and annuity. In case, the employee dies in 
se vice or after retirement, the family of the employee is also eligible for 
pension, subject to certain conditions. 

8.17.6. The first Central Pay Commission considered at great length 
the question of providing an alternative to the pensionary scheme then 
c'-taining. They had considered the advantages arising out of the con- 
tri1)Htory provident fund system and had observed that the scheme for 
the entire abolition of the pensionary system and the institution of the 
contiibutory provident fund system as liberally as those enjoyed by the 
sunsrnbers to the Railway Provident Fund was (the rate of contribution 
being 8-1 /3 per cent of the employee’s salary with a matching contribution 
bv the Raiivvays) was not acceptable to the Government on the ground 
that it would involve a material increase of expenditure. They had also* 
stated that as a measure of family protection, security to the employee; 
himself, stability and control from the Government point of view a pension 
system with necessary improvements for providing family pension would, 
be better than the provident fund system. It was in the light of the; 
recommendations of the First Pay Commission that the scheme of Family 
Pension was introduced as a part of retirement benefits. Even the- 
Railways have now adopted the pension scheme applicable to other Cen¬ 
tral Government servants. The First Pay Commission also suggested that 
there should be compulsory insurance of Government employees, especially 
the low paid staff, so as to ensure maximum protection for the family of 
employees and it recommended that the medium of Postal Life Insurance' 
could be. utilised to provide insurance cover to the employees. It may 
be stated that at the time of the business of life insurance being not 
nationalised, there were objections from the private insurance companies, 
but this objection was not accepted by the First Pay Commission. 
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8.17.7. We feel that in the present context the only alternative left 
to Government, in regard to retirement benefits, if the interest of aU 
sections of society are to be borne in mind, is to replace the present 
schemes of the retirement benefits by an insurance scheme which confers 
on them all benefits which Government now stands committed, to continue, 
but which, in future, wiU resist accrual of fresh benefits which the country 
cannot afford to give. 

8.17.8. An insurance scheme has certain advantages over the present 
pension system. It dispenses with the present complicated pi-ocedure for 
verification of the services, the calculation of the length of qualifying 
service and the calculation of the average emoluments, with all the in¬ 
evitable notorious delays. Secondly, the quantum of retirement \)enefits is 
not dependent on the average emoluments received during oiily the last 
few years’ service as in the present pension scheme. An insurance scheme, 
depending as it is based on the average of the scales of pay, is a true reflec¬ 
tion of the performance of the civil servant throughout his service span. 
In this respect it is a great improvement on the present pension scheme 
which takes into account only the salaries drawn in the last three years 
of service. The pension scheme has thus no incentive effect exce,pt in 
the last three years of the civil servant’s career. This principle of linking 
incentive with post-retirement benefits can be seen better applied in the 
American pension scheme which takes into account the five best salary 
years in the civil servant’s entire career. Thirdly, the insurance scheme 
will enable Government to have an exact assessment of its liability in 
regard to pension. In due course post-retirement benefits will be strictly 
backed by actuarial evaluation. The administration of the scheme wiU 
be more economical and scientific. At present there is no actuarial assess¬ 
ment of the cost of pension. In view of the pressures that are being built 
up by the Associations and Unions and of the enlarged concept of the 
Welfare State, control over the quantum of pension and other retirement 
benefits cannot be independently exercised and the cost to the exchequer 
may soar to inconveniently high figures, amounting to too heavy a burden 
on the nation’s resources. Fourthly, an employee who is permitted to 
retire or quit service before reaching the age of compulsory retirement or 
before putting in the minimum number of years of service entitling him to 
a grant of pension under the present scheme, can carry with him and have 
the benefits of his past services under the insurance scheme. 

8.17.9. We have had discussions with the Controller of Insurance, 
Simla, the Actuary to the Mysore Government Insurance Department and 
a private Insurance Consultant who had worked out certain schemes of 
insurance for local bodies like the Bombay Municipal Corporation, etc. 
We have also had discussions with many Heads of Departments, including 
the Postmaster General, Mysore, Governments of Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh and other State Governments, the Accountant General, Bhopal, a 
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retired senior Accountant General, etc. on this subject. There was un¬ 
animity in the view that procedures for sanction of pension should be 
streamlined and delays avoided. The experts were of the view that it 
would be possible to work out a scheme of insurance which would be 
equivalent to the present retirement benefits; they felt that as Govern¬ 
ment did not set apart a separate fund to meet the pensionary liabilities of 
their employees, no correct estimate about the cost of the pension system 
could be given and that considerations of cost did not seem to have 
weighed with the Government in many of the measures introduced for 
enhancing the post-rcliremcnt bcnelils. For example, they pointed out 
that the revised family pension sche.mc now provided by reducing the 
equivalent of the two months’ salary from the amount of Dealh-cw/n- 
Retircment Gratuity costs far more than the amount of pension surrender¬ 
ed. In fact, the actuarial experts state that the present family pension 
scheme hes lar reaching financial effects and is one of the major steps taken 
by the Government to provide security in ample measure to a special class 
of people. As an illustrative instance we were told that the cost of family 
pension scheme evolved by the Government of Mysore, for their employees 
would alone increase in five years to the tune of Ks. 25 lakhs per annum 
and would swell further as the years went by. For these reasons the pro¬ 
vision of an insurance scheme to replace the retirement benefits must be 
considered on its own merits instead of on considerations of comparative 
costs to the exchequer. On the other hand, the cost of an insurance scheme 
may not fluctuate violently as the cost of the present post retirement 
schemes. 

8.17.10. Insurance of civil servants on a compulsory basis started for 
the first time in India in the My.sore State as long back as in 1891. The 
insurance scheme started in that State was notified in the Mysore Gazette 
of 25th July, 1891. A copy of the notification is enclosed as an Annexure 
Xf to our Report. It will be seen from Rules 5 and 7 of this scheme that 
the scheme was compul.sory and wholly contributory in nature, there being 
no contribution from Government. Rule 8 provided for increase tn 
premia and therefore of insurance benefits with increase in the ofiieer’s 
salary. Rule 11 provides for action to be. taken when an officer is demoted 
and his salary stepped down. Although the scheme was thouglit <if seventy 
five years ago, it has many valuable points which we may, with advantage, 
include in an insurance scheme for our civil servants now. 

8.17.1 1. An insurance scheme for civil servants will provide post-retire¬ 
ment benefits which are different altogether from benefits which the Life 
Insurance Corporation (L.I.C.) gives to people insuring with it. The 
interests of the civil servants will conflict with those of the non-official 
citizens who insure, with the L.I.C. It is, therefore, necessary to see that 
insurance premia of civil servants do not merge into the L.I.C.’s general 
funds. Of course, this can be achieved by keeping the two funds sepa- 
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rate. But there are other'reasons which, besides this one of conflict of 
interests, make it quite advisable, that a separate insurance corporation- 
handles the civil servants’ insurance scheme and not the life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration. Ihe L.I.C.S expense ratio is on the increase for some reason or 
the other. It almost seems that the ptesent expense ratio of the L.I.C. 
is just equal tc the maximum prescribed by law if not already in 
excess of it. It is not fair that the insurance scheme for civil 
servants should suffer from its start with this phenomenon. Further, while 
the L.I.C, has to canvass for business and pay commission to workers, in 
this new insurance scheme there will be no need for canvassing or for pay¬ 
ment of commission as premia are all collected at source from salary bills. 
The business will thus have a very low expense ratio and the advantage 
of this should be shared fully by the civil servants. Another reason is 
that by law Government may have to impose restrictions on payment of 
insurance benefits to civil servants in certain cases, such as subversion, 
treason, etc. The laws regulating the insurance scheme for civil servants 
may also have to take a different course on some issues. For all these rea¬ 
sons, this insurance scheme should be administered by a separate insurance 
corporation. This may be achieved very easily by entrusting aU this work to 
the Postal Insurance of the P. & T. Department and making such 'provisions, 
legal as well as executive, as may be necessary to enable Postal Insurance 
to cope with the vastly enlarged business. If this is found for some reason 
or other unsuitable, a separate life insurance corporation can be set up 
for the purpose. 

8.17.12. The scheme of insurance we have in view will avoid the 
various drawbacks in the present system of grant of retirement benefits 
and will, at the same, time, confer on the employees the same 
quantum of benefits that they are getting now. The salient features of 
such a scheme would be as follows:— 

Every Government servant who is appointed to a civil post on a long¬ 
term basis should, after he completes one year of service, be insured for 
an endowmera insurance policy for an amount equal to 60 (sixty) times 
the monthly average of the pay scale which is applicable to him. When¬ 
ever he moves on to a higher scale of pay, he ^1 be insured for the 
difference between 60 times the average salary of the higher scale and that 
of the lower scale. The policy will mature on the date of retirement of 
the official. Special rates of premium based on the mortality tables for 
the governm.mt employees separately for males and females will have to 
be worked out. The 'premia amounts for the policy would all be paid by 
Government. The value of the policy will be subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 60x1800=1,08,000/-. Out of this amount, a lump sum amount equal 
to 13 time; the monthly salary, subject to a maximum of Rs. 20,400/- 
which the retired official drew at retirement may be paid on retirement. 
The balance amount of the policy will be utilised for payment of an annuity 
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for life disbursed monthly. If the official dies either before or alter 
retirement, his family shall get family pension on the scale applicable at 
present. Tlie family pension would, however, be a charge on the general 
revenues of the Government. The employee may be permitted to carry 
with him the 'policy, he or his employer being responsible to keep up the 
payment of the premia. If lie is permitted to retire prematurely, he may 
be allowed to continue the policy on his own. The payment of premia 
during the periods of extra-ordinary leave, leave on half average pay or 
during the period of suspension shall be the responsibility of the employee. 
On non-payment of premium the policy should, after the presciibed 
period, be treated as paid up. The Government will have the right to 
forfeit the premia paid as a matter of disciplinary measure after observance 
of the usual formalities. A Government servant who wants to have him¬ 
self insured for a larger value, may take out a separate policy. No loan 
would be granted on the policy for which the premia are paid by Govern¬ 
ment. A separate head of account will be opened for showing the re¬ 
ceipts and disbursements on account of this life insuranc.^ scheme. The 
Government need not actually transfer the funds 'o this Corp.mat'on, in 
which case only a proforma account showing therein the amount of premia 
received and the disbursements made under this Head of Account v.nll 
be maintained. With a view to simplifying the work furth ;r, group in¬ 
surance scheme may be worked out on the .above lines. 

8.17.13. We have suggested in the above paragraphs that lucre is a 
very strong case for the replacement of the existing post-retirervicnt pen¬ 
sion and gratuity schemes bv an insurance scheme. Our seggestion in this 
respect should be further cons'dered from the actuarial as weli as .oe prac¬ 
tical points of view. In so fur as the present 'p'ost-retire’r.ert ben, fits a:'e 
concerned, our view is that they are aJeejuate and that there is no case fur 
any further liberalisation. 

8.17.14. If the above alternative to the pension scheme as a 'hol.‘ is 
not accepted (or till the said alternative scheme is brought int, force) 
it is necessary to sim'plify very considerably—almost radically—the present 
procedures for sanctioning pensions. 

The present methods of laborious verification and classificitic'Ti of the 
service rendered do no good to anybody. The waste of effon is enor¬ 
mous. If it is avoided there will be considerable saving to Govemnicnt. 
Pensioners too will be happy as they will get their pension cases cleared 
early. 

Pension need not be calculated to the last paisa as is l^eing done now. 
Excessive emphasis on verification of services need not be insi led upon 
either. The service book should be regarded as adequate ev'fumce wlih- 
out a cent per cent verification. It will help if the civil serv'ant is supplied 
with a copy of the particulars of service rendered by him annually so 
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^hat he can maintain the service record in the same way as Government 
does. (This^s analogous to the bank pass book or provident fund account 
which the depositor keeps with him). The loose-leaf file system may be 
followed by the civil servant for maintaining his service record. 

In U.S.A. pension is based on the total length of service rendered to 
Government irrespective of any break or breaks in service. We need not 
adopt this pattern, but we can give much less weight to a break in service. 

The pension amounts can themselves be fixed in round figures or whole 
rupees, somewhat in the way pay scales and salaries are fixed. 

We recommend the following pension scheme:— 

(i) Full pension 3/8fhs as at present) should be igiven to the 
civil servant who has spent a total length of 30 years or more 
either in civil or defence employment and irrespective of 
'periods of leave, half pay leave, medical leave, suspension, 
temporary service and quasi-permanent service; 

(ii) If the employment is interrupted by any break or breaks 
during which the civil servant had ceased to be on the rolls 
of the Government, all periods of employment upto the time, 
of retirement should be added up and the total period taken 
into account for determining the pension. 

(iii) For the periods of employment amounting to less than 30 
years, 'pension should become payable on the rules now in 
force but subject to the provisions indicated in (i) and (ii) 
above. (Thus no pension is earned if the total period on 
Government’s rolls is less than 10 years); 

(iv) The quantum of pension which is now based on the average 
emoluments of the last three years of service should be chang¬ 
ed to the following pattern; 

(a) The minimum pension should be the same as it is now, i.e., 
Rs. 25 p.m. 

(b) For a total period of employment of 30 years or more, the 

amount of full pension admissible should be arrived at under 
the present formula of the calculation of pension at 3/8 
of the average emoluments during the last 3 years. The 
pension should be expressed in whole rupees and any frac¬ 
tion should be commuted and added to the D.C.R. 
gratuity. 

(c) The pension for employment of a period of less than 30 
years shall be determined in the same manner. 
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Recommendations for action (59) 

8.17.15. We recommend as follows;— 

(1) The present pensionary and other post-retirement benefits may 
be replaced by an insurance scheme which will confer on the 
employees benefits on a scale not less than those available 
under the existing scheme. 

(2) If the scheme of insurance in lieu of the present pension 
system is not accepted, the procedures for calculation and 
sanction of 'pension should be radically simplified on the lines 
indicated in para 8.17.14. 

8.18.1. At present, the rate of compulsory contribution to the General 
Provident Fund by the employee is 6 per cent. Very often the employee 
asks for loan from the G.P.F. The rules provide for grant of such ad¬ 
vances for certain defiinite purposes. The employee applies for grant of 
a number of loans even before he has 'paid back the loan he has previously 
taken. There is also a provision in the rules that final withdrawal from 
the Provident Fund can be made for certain purposes, subject to certain 
conditions. Provident Fund has thus come down almost to the level of 
a bank account. Government is required to maintain accounts in favour 
of the employee, of all these transactions, just like a banker thereby in¬ 
creasing the administrative cost. Further, the accounts of G.P.F. are kept 
in the Accounts Offices in a most disorganised state. For years corres¬ 
pondence goes on for rectification of discrepancies and tracing of credits. 
In view of the advances made in the. banking facilities, including the Post 
Office Savings Bank Facilities, the concept of a G.P.F. for Government 
servants in which there is no element of contribution by Government, has 
become anomalous. We, therefore, suggest that the compulsory contribu¬ 
tion at the rate of 6 per cent now in force may be taken in the shape, of 
additional premium under the insurance scheme for conferring enhanced 
retirement benefits. Loans for purposes now permissible under the rules 
for advances from the Provident Fund accounts may be granted on the 
insurance policy. We, thus recommend a total abolition of the Provident 
Fund system. If it is considered that savings of the Provident Fund type 
are essential. Government may evolve a scheme of annuity deposits for 
civil servants, which may be operated by the State Bank or the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

Recommendation for action (60) 


8.18.2. We recommend that the G.P.F. scheme may be abolished; if 
this is not acceptable, it may be replaced by a scheme of annuity deposit 
to be operated by the Banks- 



Simplified Procedures for Pension Commutations etc. 

8.19.1. We have recommended above that pensions should be fixed in 
whole rupees, thus avoiding calculations in paise. A similar simplifica¬ 
tion should be introduced in fixing the sums for communication of pensions. 
These sums need not be calculated as at present, to the nearest paisa. The 
same remarks apply to calculations of leave salaries, provident fund deduc¬ 
tions annual interest calculations on provident fund etc. 

Recommendation for action (61) 

8.19.2. We recommend that the amounts of pension commutations 
provident fund, interest, leave salary etc. should always be expressed in 
whole rupees. 



CHAPTER IX 
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CbAPTXR IX 


RESHAPING THE PUBLIC SERVICES FOR A NEW SOCIETY 

9.1.1. Our terms of reference are too wide in scope to he covered* 
exhaustively within the Hmited time. We have, however, made a critical 
survey of the present scene and in the course of this survey we have made 
it a point to study in detail a number of the situations now facing us. We 
feel, therefore, that our recommendations for remedial measures are not 
just broad generalisations like the Ten Commandments but are precise as 
steps or as starting points for the agencies concerned later with the work 
of implementation. For example, in regard to the regulations pertaining 
to discipline, we have gone even to the extent of including in our Report 
an exhaustive draft bill entitled the “Civil Services Bill”, the enactment 
ot which, we feel, will transform the present amorphous position into one 
of clarity and facility of administration. 

9.1.2. The administrative machinery, of which bureaucracy 's only a 
part, is after all an instrument which the people have to use in managing 
their affairs. Basically, as implying food, water, air and shelter, these 
affairs arc changeless. But the means of provision, production and 
improvisation are ever-changing, more so in the present age of scientific 
innovation. The administrative machinery should, therefore, be capable 
of change so as to be able to keep pace with the changing patterns in 
provision, production and improvisation. Tlierefore, while the broad 
essentials of the administrative machinery may remain the same, there can 
be no permanent and rigid framework for every detail in its structure. 
There will always be problems which require impartial objective assessment 
and which, sometimes, can be tackled only by the trial and error approach. 
The maintenance of the administrative machinery is, therefore, a continuous 
task requiring constant attention from the people. 

9.2.1. The human element is the dominant one in the administrative 
set-up. Any flaw which upsets this human element operates as an inhibition 
and will so lead to loss of efficiency. A half centurj' ago, or even a 
quarter of a century ago, implicit obedience to authority was regarded as 
the only rule and efficiency was sought to be maintained by fear of punish¬ 
ment in a traditional niastcr-servant relationship. Authority, once entcench- 
ed, made its own rules to create and perpetuate its own privileges, status 
and caste. But, today, as democracy has taken deep enough roots in our 
soil, this master-servant relationship has given place to a cive and-takc 
relationship in which what man owes society is weighed against what 
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- society owes him in return. This new relationship which is enshrined in 
our Constitution is, however, different from the give-and-take bargains for 
commodities and services in the market because it recognises tliat society 
must survive if the iadividual is to live weU and that, therefore, in the face 
of a common danger the interests of society must prevail over those of the 
individual. 

9.2.2. This new give-and-take relationship can never be so precise as 
the older one of implicit obedience to authority. It is ever subject to 
debate and negotiation. Those immersed in the old traditions of implicit 
obedience—and there are many of them—are horror struck at the present 
day manifestations of defiance of authority. They are right, though it may 
be said that they have failed to distinguish what gives rise to disruptive 
negativistic behaviour, from what encourages inventiveness and initiative. 
But neither they—nor, even, those champions of the new relationship have 
taken the trouble of overhauling the administrative machinery for meeting 
the new needs. Administrative leadership, unlike social or political leader¬ 
ship, has long suffered from grievous neglect. 

9.3.1. We have made several recommendations for meeting the new 
situations. In doing so we have drawn pretty well from the experience of 
other countries. “Experience” has to be distinguished from “capacity for 
experience”. There would be the person who, not convinced when another 
person bums his finger in fire, wOl persuade himself to put his own finger 
in the fire for the sake of a direct experience. Then there is the other 
-fellow who, seeing another person burn his finger, will avoid a similar 
situation for himself. It is this other fellow who has the better “capacity 
for experience”. If then we have drawn on the experience of other 
countries it is in this light we are doing so and not out of any unreasonable 
■fascination for things foreign. An innovation need not be rejected just 
because it first originated outside India. 

9.3.2. Our recommendations pertain to service stmcture, promotion 
policies, discipline, morale and incentives and we feel that their overall 
effect will be to enable the civil servant to identify his personality with 
that of the Government for which he works, in a fuller measure than 
hitherto. 

9.3.3. We have suggested basic changes in the structure of the civil 
services. We have recommended that the present system of classification 
-of the posts and Services into four classes, viz., Class I, Qass II, Class III 
and Qass IV or their equivalents, and into the Gazetted and Non-gazetted 
-categories should be abolished and that the existing rules and regulations 
'based on such a classification should be suitably amended or replaced by 
alternative provisions which will achieve the purpose served by these rules 
• and regulations. 
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We have asked for a very much wider base than at present for recruit- 
■ment at various levels so that talented men with technical as well as non¬ 
technical background can find their due place in the leadership of tbf 
administrative machinery. We have felt that all Services designated hitherto 
as Class I Services, technical or non-technical. should be brought unde» 
the framework of identical conditions of service. In doing so we attaclk 
importance to the need for developing among hi^er public servants a 
feeling that they belong to a common public service. 

We also recommend that the constitution of a Civil Service of India, 
for manning the higher managerial and policy-formulating posts comparable 
to the posts of Joint Secretary to Government of India or the Divisional 
Commissioner in the State and above, in the technical and the non-technicaJ 
areas. The selection to this Service should be made from amongst the 
members of all the technical and non-technical Services in the States and 
at the Centre and also from the private sector. 

We recommend that all jobs under the Central and State Governments 
held by full-time civil servants should be classified on the basis of similar 
or comparable difficulty, responsibility and qualifications requirements. 

We have asked for this scientific classification of all posts which is to 
be achieved through the adoption of the position classification scheme, sflr 
that the Directive Principle in Article 39(d) of our Constitution “that 
there is equal pay for equal work” be given effect to in the fullest measurtf 
and so that the present contradictions (such as the one implied in the 
“district experience” hypothesis) are avoided. 

We have felt that the entire range of posts and Services under th# 
'Central and State Governments can on the basis of the above clarsificatiof 
scheme be covered by twelve grades. 

We have suggested identical pay scale for each grade. The pay scales 
-suggested are as close as possible to the pay scales which are applicable af 
present to the existing comparable posts and Services. Thus twelve pay 
scales would cover all the posts and Services under the Central and Stale 
Governments, resulting in uniformity in the public services of the entire 
country. 

9.3.4. In regard to promotion policies we would make special mention 
of the method suggested by us for recording annual assessment reports on 
the work of civil servants whereby persons of merit can be spotted out and 
placed in a proper manner. 

9.3.5. On 'the discipline side we have felt that the existing rules and 
regulations applicable to Government servants need reorientation. A 
suggestion has been made by some of the members of the team th.at Article 
.33' of ti e Constitution may be amended' for the purpose. We have al» 
239 M. o* HA.—21 
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asked for the enactment, already long over-due, of a law by Parliament 
under the substantive part of Article 309 of the Constitution regarding att 
conditions of service of Civil servants. For the purpose of discipline and* 
oUier allied matters we have included in our Report a draft of a proposed 
enactment, also under Article 309 as it will consolidate and bring together 
in one place the large number of regulations, conduct rules, court rulings 
and enactments now in force. 

9.3.6. Morale and incentives are very large subjects and we have not 
bad the time or the means to make exhaustive study of all the aspects of 
these subjects. We have, therefore, dealt with the more pressing problems 
facing us today and we have suggested that a continuing study of these' 
"'subjects should be made by organisations like the O. & M. with the 
cooperation of the Indian Institute of Public Administration and other 
national institutes of Management. We would like, however, to make a 
special mention here of our recommendations regarding civil servant— 
political executive relationship. Civil servants and political executives have 
the same common objectives, the same temptations and the same need for 
discipline. The latter in fact need discipline more because, eventually^ 
they provide the leadership for the administrative machinery. We have, 
therefore., recommended the conferral of a wider meaning to the words 
“disqualification of members” of the legislatures in Articles 102 and 191 
of the Constitution by fresh Parliamentary enactments under sub-clauses (e> 
of these two Articles to cover attempts or actions by such members to- 
tamper with the integrity of civil servants. 

9.4.1. As we have pointed out in our report, the present method of 
persormel management is vitiated by overtones of high and low, highly 
privileged Services and less privileged Services, and suffers from the effect 
of such artificial labelling of the civil servants. Many civil servants in the 
States as well as at the Centre have today unfortunately felt ensnared by 
a somewhat exaggerated image of the Government as a model employer. 
Having once entered Government service, the majority of the officers not 
nnoften feel that they are helplessly caught in a trap. Not every officer, 
who today works for the Government feels a total identification of his 
personality with it nor does he draw his spiritual and physical satisfaction 
from it fully. These have adverse effect on morale and efficiency and 
should therefore go. We have to have our men in a state where they may 
be able to run the administrative machine with earnestness and sincerity, 
faith and a sense of freedom. 

9.4.2. We believe that an administrator is not bom overnight. Hb 
cannot be created by a simple test which he takes on the basis merely of' 
am average general college education. He has to be created through a 
conscious-process of career develonment. The top civil servant is one 
who should possess several specialities. He is a man who should develops 
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specific skills and acquire a vast experience of handling men and matters 
both at the desk and in the field. He is an administrative functionary 
who will have to be found from a wider field, A Civil servant does not 
become a good administrator merely because be belongs to a particular 
Service. In terms of skills needed for the policy, executive and managerial 
post, we lay emphasis on the following:— 

Skills in top policy posts :— 

translating laws, government policies and Cabinet decisions into 
programmes. 

integrating the work of one department with all others. 

integrating the different functions within a department into a 
comprehensive whole. 

interpreting the technological, professional and specialised needs to 
Ministers and Parliamentarians. 

advising Ministers on probable political effects of decisions, pro¬ 
grammes and operations. 

detecting trends—technological, economic, or political—and adjust¬ 
ing programme operations as needed. 

guarding the interests of India in general against the special interests 
of some. 

ensuring probity and honesty of staff, programme and services so 
that the public is well served. 

Skills in executive posts :— 

coordinating the functional parts of the organisation, 
maintaining the continuity of the organisation by marshalling men, 
money, resources, space, influence to support its programmes, 
planning operations, scheduling them, estimating men, money, and 
resource needs, giving leadership to operating staff and co¬ 
ordinating staff and line. 

designing new organisational structure to meet new situations, 
influencing staff to self-development. 

bringing about effective change in attitudes as programme changes 
make it necessary. 

Skills in managerial posts :— 

developing an effective team of specialists. 

planning the work to be done by them, assigning them work and 
helping them overcome technical problems. 

organising the work flow both within and outside the work team, 
motivating employees to high productivity and high quality of work. 
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reporting progress to higher levels and seeldng deiQsIoBs on men. 
money and other resources needed to maintain an effective 
work team. 

controlling the officers and staff working undn them. 

As such, a civil servant who possesses such skills will have to be combed 
out of all Services, located, trained, tested and enlisted. 

9.4.3. Our recommendations are all-directed towards the single goal 
of reshaping our public services so that they may, with sympathy, 
enthusiasm, devotion and zealous regard for the honour of the nation, 
maintain and serve the lofty ideals, aspirations and tasks of our free society. 

(Sd.) K. N. Nagarkatti, 

Chmrman. 

(Sd.) R. S. Khandekar, 

Member. 

(Sd.) R. S. Gae, 

Member. 

(Sd.) Dr. M. S. Patel, 

Member. 

(Sd.) Dharam Yash Dev, 

Member. 

(Sd.) N. Chidambaram, 

Secretary. 

New Delhi; 

December 13, 1967 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chapter n 

PERSONNEL SYSTEM TO-DAY: STRENGTH AND 
WEAKNESSES 

1. The system of classification of the posts and services into four 
classes, viz., I, II, III and IV or their equivalents, and into the ‘Gazetted’ 
and ‘non-gazettcd’ categories should be abolished. The existing rules and 
regulations based on these divisions should be suitably amended or replac¬ 
ed by alternative provisions which will achieve the purpose served by these 
rules and regulations. (2.1.10). 

2. All Services designated hitherto as Class I Services, including the 
All India Services technical and non-technical,- should be brought within 
the framework of one set of unified conditions of service. For this, the 
following steps are recommended:—• 

(i) The competitive examination for recruitment to the non-techni¬ 
cal higher Services should be common to all the Services in¬ 
cluding the All India Services. 

(ii) In case the existing pattern of examination is continued for 
this common competitive examination for recruitment to the 
non-tcchnical higher Services, the maximum marks for the 
compulsory subjects should be raised to 700, keeping for the 
optional subjects 800, and for viva voce 200, so that a more 
balanced type of intellectual candidates gets into the top 
ranks. 

(iii) In this common examination, the optional subjects should ii»- 
clude many new subjects like Engineering, Chemical Techno¬ 
logy, Medicine, Agriculture, Architecture, Law, Textile Tech¬ 
nology, Accountancy etc., so that, firstly, technical graduates 
who now constitute the majority of first class students look to 
these Services instead of seeking service abroad and, secondly, 
so that Governments can secure the services of the balanced 
type of intellectuals with technical as well as non-tcchnical 
background from the universities for the multi-sided require¬ 
ments of governmental work. 

(iv) Tlie maximum age limit prescribed for those, competing la 
the examinations for recruitment should be raised to 28, so 
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that professional and technical' graduates maj^ be eligible foe 
taking the competitive examinations in large numbers. Suc¬ 
cessful technical and professiemaL ^aduates should be gives^ 
two years’ seniority over the others to compensate for the; 
longer period spent by them at the universities. We recom- 
niend further that the ultimate objective should be to remove 
the age limits for participating in the competitive examination, 
for recruitment to Government service. 

(v) The present technical higher Services should be brought under 
cemditions of service identical to those of higher non-technir^ 
Services except for the noa-technical Services except for flie 
recruitment examination being in the specialities pertaining to- 
each higher technical Service. 

(vi) All the different Services should have identical pay scales for 
posts at comparable levels. Consequently, the pay scales for 
the entry grade in all Services should be the same. 

(vii) Recruitment to the present Class II Services on the besis of 
the examination for recruitment to the higher Services (tecffl- 
nical and non-technical) may be discontinued. (2.2.6"^ 

3. Persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribe* 
should be placed in such appropriate positions where their special aptitudes 
could be usefully employed. For example, they can be given appointments 
in the field in areas where special projects are undertaken for the welfare, 
of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. (2.3.2). 

4. The recruitment of clerks should be made on the basis of a simple 
competitive examination by the departments. If the present type of 
examination for recruitment is continued, it may consist of a written 
essay on a simple subject and a piece of dictation to be taken by the can¬ 
didates (which gives an idea of handwriting and spelling) and writing a 
precis of it. A pa’per on Arithmetic should also be included. For promo- 
lion examinations for clerks similar simple tests may be devised. (2.4.2). 

5. (1) Work standards should be evolved for all levels of jobs by 
undertaking special studies by experts; and the requisite strength of staff 
at the various levels should be determined on the basis of these standards. 

(2) The task of evolving the work standards and the determination 
of the strength of staff should be entrusted to the Organisation and 
Methods Division under the supervision of the Central Personnel Agency. 

(3) The staff rendered surplus as a result of the adoption of the work 
standards should be absorbed elsewhere wherever corresponding vacancies 
mav exist, or provided with alternative employment in suitable posts. 
For those who cannot be absorbed in any other vacancy under Govern¬ 
ment, a scheme for retirement should be evolved. 
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(4) The institution of orderlies in the present day has developed into 
an anaehronism. We recommend that to start with a reduction of at least 
50 to 60 per cent of the orderlies in administrative offices should be made, 
spread over the next five years. This should be followed by a rapid in¬ 
crease in office amenities, such as telephone, PBX, telex, franking 
machines, computers in State-owned factories, etc., etc. (2.5.3). 

6. (1) Specialisation in skills and knowledge should be built up in 
the Services by allowing persons to continue in particular areas or fields of 
administration for a minimum period of 8 to 10 years. Transfers at short 
intervals from one branch to an altogether different branch of woric 
should be avoided, as far as possible. 

(2) As in the present day personnel system the need for posting a 
person according to his aptitude is not fully met, the placement policy of 
Government should be revised and, in spite of the present rigid Service 
barriers, opportunities should be provided for inter-Service mobility in 
accordance with the aptitudes and skills of personj, 

(3) For manning the posts at higher levels in the, Secretariat and other 
similar organisations, which are to-day in practice filled by drawing per¬ 
sons from only a few Services, selection of persons of ability and talent 
should be made from as wide a field as possible. To achieve this, (a) 
there should be no reservation quotas of such posts for one or two Services 
alone, (b) the selection of candidates for these posts should be made from 
amongst all the teclmical, professional, specialist and non-tecbnical Services, 
On the basis of an examination to be conducted by the Public Service 
Commission in which those who have put in nine to twelve years of service 
may compete; and (c) for this purpose, the bio-data of all eligible persons 
should be maintained by the Personnel Agency entrusted with the selection. 

(4) To facilitate placement, the bio-data of persons selected on the 
basis of the examination should be maintained by the Personnel Agency 
concerned. (2.6.19). 

7. A “Civil Service of India’’ or “Federal Service of India” should be 
constituted for manning both in the State and at the Centre the higher 
managerial and policy formulating jjosts which are above or comparable 
to the posts of Joint Secretary to the Government of India at the. Centre 
or the Development Commissioner in the States, in the technical and non¬ 
technical areas. The selection to this Service should be made from among 
the members of the technical and non-lechnical Services in the States and 
at the Centre having a minimum of 15 years of service, against 75 per 
cent of the vacancies, and from amongst the persons of the age group of 
40 years and above from the open market for the remaining 25 per cent 
of the posts. (2.7.5). 
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8. (i) Persotmel Agencies should be established in each office or 
ideparlia'int oi ministry in the Ceulie and the State with the specific 
functions of personnel management. Specially trained persons should be 
placed in charge of these personnel agencies. They should Tie called 
Personnel Officers. To deal with the policy matters of personnel adminis¬ 
tration and to give guidance to the Personnel Agencies, there should be 
a Central Personnel Agency both at the Centre and the States. 

(ii) At the Centre, the Central Personnel Agency should be located in 
^e Cabinet Secretariat. In the States it may be located under the Chief 
Secretary. (2.8.4). 


Chapter III 

Promotion Policy and Salary Administration 

9. (1) Services where promotion avenues are limited should provide 
Jor a selection grade at 10 per cent of the strength of the entry grade to 
which direct recruitment is made. Accordingly, some of the, present 
Class II Services and other Services should have 10 per cent of their entry 
grade in a selection grade. 

(2) The promotion quota for departmental candidates to higher levels 
to which direct recruitment from the open market by competitive examina¬ 
tion is made may be increased to 50 per cent in cases where the existing 
percentage fixed for promotion is lower than 50 per cent. (3.1.10). 

10. (1) The Personnel Branch in each department should be entrust¬ 
ed with the work of framing the rules regulating the promotion in accor¬ 
dance with the directions and principles laid down by the Central Per¬ 
sonnel Agency. These rules should be framed in consultation with the 
UPSC/PSCs, wherever necessary. 

(2) In respect of the higher posts, the Departmental Promotion Com¬ 
mittee should include a representative of the Central Personnel Agency, 
in addition to a Member of the UPSC/PSC. 

(3) In the larger interests of the administration. Members of all PSCs 
should be persons who are not associated or concerned with any political 
party in the. country, 

(4) A probationary period should be prescribed for promotion. 

(5) A minimum period of service in each grade should be fixed before 
nn official can be considered for promotion to the next higher grade. 

(6) The promotion should be resarded as subject to any order that 
may be passed on representations, if any, received within a month of 
•ordering the promotion, or pending at the time. 
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(7) Fitness of promotion should be determined on the basis of the 
requirements of the posts to which promotion is made. Persons who 
are considered unfit in one promotion post and who may be found good 
enough for other posts at the same level should be given opportunity to 
work in such suitable posts. 

(8) In relatively less important positions to which promotion is made 
on the basis of seniority subject to the rejection of the unfit, employees 
may be promoted subject to their suitability being determined by a trade 
test. (3.2.9). 

11. (1) Civil servants working in the lower posts should be given an 
opportunity to compete in the combined competitive examination held 
for recruitment to the higher Services, such as I.A.S., I.F.S. etc. by per¬ 
mitting age relaxation up to 35 years. They may be allowed a maximum 
of two chances to appear in the examination. Ten per cent of the vacan¬ 
cies against the direct recruitment quota may be reserved for being filled 
up by the successful candidates in this examination. 

(2) There should be a provision for lateral entry into Government 
service, of persons with specialised knowledge and experience, from Uni¬ 
versities, National Research bodies, Industry and Trade, etc. and the open 
market. Age relaxation upto 45 years may be allowed in such cases. 

(3) Exchange of personnel working at the middle management levels 
between the private sector, quasi-government institutions, Universities, etc. 
and Government organisations may be encouraged in selected fields in 
order to enrich tlieir experience and understanding of the inter-related 
problems and in order to bring about better administration. 

(4) No deputation postings other than for training purposes may be 
permitted in the Central Secretariat below the level of Deputy Secretary, 
and in the State Secretariat below the level of Joint Secretary. Deputations 
may, however, be permitted at all levels in cases where persons with the 
requisite special qualifications and experience may not be available in the 
Services concerned. 

(5) The principles for deputation should be laid down by the Central 
Personnel Agency indicating the percentage, quotas, periods, areas, etc., 
so that, as far as possible, a uniform policy is followed in all Services and 
cadres. (33.7). 

12. (1) Qualifying or competitive tests as methods for testing the 
fitness for promotion may be introduced not only at the lower levels but 
also at the higher levels, immediately upto and including those comparable 
to Deputy Secretaries to Government of India. The tests should be 
evolved on scientific lines based on psychometric methods used to assess 
the supervisory and leadership abilities. It should be extended to still 
higher levels, in due course. 
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(2) . promotion posts are filled partly on the basis^ of seaiodty-. 

CMPrfitaess wd the rest on merit in the Secretariat and Departments- litest 
the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, etc. This system may be continued 
at the lower levels. 

(3) There should be in each Department a machinery for considering 
the representations against non-selection to promotion posts. A smiior 
officer of the department, a member of the disciplinary tribunal and a 
representative of the Personnel Branch may constitute this machinery. In 
the case of senior officers, this machinery should comprise of the Head 
of the Department, a senior officer of the Central Personnel Agency and 
a sffliior member of the Administrative Tribunal. 

(4) Seniority lists in each Service should be periodically published. 
The principle for determining the seniority should be clearly laid down. 
Seniority should generally be determined on the basis of regular and con¬ 
tinuous working in the grade concerned. 

(5) Suitable short term training courses should be arranged for offi¬ 
cers promoted in order to fit them into their new responsibilities. 

(6) All Class I officers should be given a short course of training 
with, or preferably as Magistrates, to give them a working knowledge of 
the procedures regarding enquiries, recording evidence, etc. 

(7) The supervisory staff should, under a regular procedure, be perio¬ 
dically sent to the Staff College and management training institutions for 
dort courses in order to develop and refresh their managerial and 
administrative skills. They should be encouraged to take study leave to 
equip themselves with additional skills and knowledge. 

(8) The Heads of Departments should be called upon to display 
^eater initiative and interest in getting the staff working for them, trained 
in the various training facilities avaUable to them. They should also 
encourage them to avail of the study leave facilities to go for advanced 
or specialised courses in their respective fields of work. 

(9) Physical training should also be given a place—^though a small 
place—in the scheme of training of officers. (3.4.9).. 

13. For a sound personnel management a rationalisation of the pay 
structure is essential, keeping in view the following principles: 

(i) The pay scales for posts of similar or comparable duties, res¬ 
ponsibilities and difficulty and requiring same or similar quali¬ 
fications should be identical: 

(ii) The pay scales should eventually be uniform for comparable 
posts both in the Central and the State Governments. 
(3.5.16). 
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14.. (1) With suitable adjustments in the present salary structure re* 
duction in the number of scales now in force, uniformity in the pay scales 
applicable to comparable posts should be brought about. 

(2) A Pay Research Unit should be set up in the Central Personnel 
Agency. It should apply itself continuously to the task of streamlining 
the salary administration and of periodically reviewing the pay scales for 
the Centre and the States. (3.6.4). 

Chapter IV 

POSITION CLASSIFICATION 

An Essential Tool for Better Personnel Management 

15. (1) All Jobs under the Central and State Governments held by 
full-time civil servants should be classified on the basis of levels of similar 
or comparable diflficulty, responsibility and qualification requirements, so 
that the principle of equal pay for substantively equal work is observed 
and tlie differences in the rates of pay paid to different employees are in 
accordance with the substantial differences in levels of difficulty, respon¬ 
sibility and qualifications requirements of the work and in accordance with 
the contribution of the employees to the efficiency and economy in the 
service. 

(2) The entire range of posts and Services under the Central and 
State Governments can. on the basis of the above classification scheme, be 
covered by twelve grades, each grade with its own scale of pay. 

(3) Ar enactment under Article 309 of the Constitution should be 
undertaken for introducing the system of position classification for all 
positions in the Government services. 

(4) The Central Personnel Agency should have a Cell staffed with 
competent and trained officers to implement the position classification. 

(5) A scheme to train officers in the methods of classification should 
be made and implemented. 

(6) The Indian Institute of Public Administration and similar institu¬ 
tions should be asked to assist Government in this task by .^Indertaking 
special research projects. (4.1.25). 

16. (1) Appropriate pay scales for each grade should be prescribed 
for the twelve grades evolved in the position classification scheme. Thus, 
twelve pay scales would cover all the posts and Services under the Cen¬ 
tral and State Governments, resulting in uniformity in the whole of the 
country, and replacing the hundreds of pay scales now in force. Even 
though increments in many of these pay scales arc provided biennially. 
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after the first five increments, they .should be allowed annually to thoso 
who reach the prescribed standard of efficiency in work. 

(2) Each existing permanent civil servant may be given an option to 
retain his present scale. The future recruits (both temporary and per¬ 
manent) must all come under the new scales, as a result of the position 
classification. 

(3) The rules and conditions of recruitment of Government service 
rfiould be modified to suit the new service conditions and pay structure. 
(4.2.6.). 


Chapter V 


Conduct Rules and Discipline 

17. (1) Our recommendation is that all current rules of con¬ 
duct in the States and at the Centre as also the special Acts passed as 
emergency measures, e.g., the Mysore State Civil Services (Prevention of 
Strikes) Act, 1966, etc. and the laws regarding ‘public utility services’, 
etc. should be replaced by a comprehensive enactment under Article 309 
of the Constitution on the lines of our draft of the enactment appended. 
The Police Force (Restriction of Rights) Act, 1966 may, however, con¬ 
tinue to be in force in regard to the Police. Subject to our observations 
m paragraph 5.1.9, our draft Bill is prepared on the assumption ffiat 
Article 33 may have to be amended in respect of some more categories of 
civil servants. This is no doubt subject to our observations in relation to 
Golak Nath’s case referred to. 

(2) A similar bill will have to be enacted for the States also. AU 
Tribunals now holding departmental enquiries should fit into the re\nsed 
scheme. (5.1.32). 

18. (1) All higjicr supervisory staff should be required to have a 
working knowledge of disciplinary procedures, punishments and appeals; 
Class I Officers, technical and non-technical, who are not now given such 
training should be given training for three months as Magistrates during 
ffie probationary period- 

(2) Full time disciplinary tribunals should be set up for conducting 
enquiries against Government servants. Whole time officers trained and 
experienced in conducting judicial proceedings should be appointed for 
holding departmental enquiries. So long as Lokpal and Lokayuktas have 
not been appointed, the members of the disciplinary tribunals should be 
directly under the Vigilance Commissioners in the States and Chief Vigi¬ 
lance Commissioner at the Centre for administrative purposes. After 
the appointment of Lokayuktas and Lokpal they will be under lokayuktai^ 
and Lbkpal. 
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(3) All enquiries and trials against civil servants should be *10’ 
camera’. 

(4) Disciplinary tribunals should be invested with powers to compel- 
attendance of witnesses, examination on oath or afiBrmation of witnesses*., 
and production of documents; necessary legislation for holding enquiries, 
against Government servants should be enacted under Anicle 309 of the- 
Constitution. 

(5) Consultation with the Public Service Commission in regard tO‘ 
disciplinary matters as in force now should be continued. The provisions 
in Article 311 of the Constitution in regard to the imposition of the- 
penalties like reduction in rank, removal or dismissal should continue. 

(6) The maximum and minimum penalty that can be imposed for 
^ch tyrical offence or class of offences and for the repetition of the same 
offence should be prescribed, so that a certain amount of uniformity is 
introduced in disciplinary cases. 

(7) The item ‘withholding of promotion’ should be deleted from the 
Hst of penalties. 

(8) Supervisory officers should have powers of imposing certain- 
limple forms of punishment on the spot after summary enquiries in the 
cases of insubordination, contempt or unbecoming conduct. 

(9) Supervisory officers who are not delegated with powers for sus¬ 
pending officials working under them should have powers to suspend them 
pending departmental action, but subject to expeditious confirmation or 
otherwise by the competent oflScer, 

(10) No official should ordinarily be kept under suspension for a 
period of more than six months except in cases pending in the Courts; 
sanction of the higher authority should be obtained for keeping officials 
under suspension for a period beyond six months. 

(11) Officials who have been acquitted by the Court by granting them 
the benefit of doubt, should ordinarily be reinstated from suspertsioij 
without delay pending the question of examination of the institution of 
the departmental proceedings. 

(12) There should be provision for appeals in the classes of cases for 
^ich no such provision now exists. 

(13) There should be an administrative tribunal in the States arid irt 
file Centre to hear appeals. The Administrative Tribunal will be under 
jflie administrative control of the Law Ministry in the Centre and the Law- 
iJepartment in the States. (5.2.14). 
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19. (1) Representatives of the employees on the Joint Consultative 
bodies and on Labour Councils should not come as hitherto only at 
nominees of sectional unions such as the INTUC, AITUC, etc., but should 
be elected by the entire employee force in the unit, each employee having 
ohe vote, such election being conducted in a fair manner by the manage¬ 
ment under the. supervision, where such supervision is considered expe- 
ifient, of the Labour Department. The representatives so elected can then 
claim to speak on behalf of the entire employee force at the negotiation 
table. 

(2) The rules regarding recognition of the associations or unions dt 
civil servants will have to be framed in consultation with the machinery 
recently constituted for joint consultation and com'pulsory arbitration for 
Central Government employees. Provision should be made in these rules 
that the associations or the unions shall use the right to strike wherever 
such right has been recognized, only as a last resort. Similar rules should 
be made in the States. (5.3.4). 

20. (1) The Lokpal and Lokayukta, when appointed, should look 
after the work at present being done by the Vigilance Commissioners and 
the Commissioner for Public Grievances. 

(2) In conducting enquiries in the Vi^ance cases by the Centred 
Bureau of Investigation or the Special Police Establishment or the Anti- 
Corruption Bureau or the X-Branches in the States, the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments should be taken into confidence, at the beginning stage of the inves¬ 
tigations itself and kept informed of the postion from time to time, so that 
the enquiries can be conducted on proper lines. 

(3) At least one senior officer in the Anti-Corruption Burea'.i as 
also in the X-Branches in the States, should be from outside the State, 
So that important enquiries which are undertaken by these investigating 
organisations, can be conducted without any mental reservations or fear 

• of nndue pressure from within that State. 

(4) A review of the cases under enquiry by the investigating officers 
diould be made periodically in order to introduce a sense ol urgency in 
the completion of the enquiries. 

(5) The Organisation and Methods Brdhcb should make a special 
study of work procedures obtaining in some sectors of adminlstiUtion 
which have lapsed into chronic inefficiency or which are amenabl e to 
easy exploitation by corrupt elements and prescribe remedies for prevent 
ing misuse or corrupt practices. Some examples of such sectors are given 
in paragraph 5.4.4. 

(6) Institution of proceedings against a retired Government servant 
in respect of his acts of commission or omissions during his service shouM 
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"be done before the expiry of two years from the date of his retirement. 
(5.4.6). 

21. (1) There shoidd be liberalisation of the rules regarding the eligi¬ 
bility of Government servants to contest elections. Excepting certain 
categories of civil servants they may be given the right to contest elecdon, 
subject to certain conditions and their service rights should be protected 
to a certain extent. 

(2) Low-paid civil servants may, with prior approval and subject to 
suitable restrictions, be allowed to take up part-time employment after 
the working hours of the office. 

(3) The apparent contradictions in the Conduct Rules currently in 
force as for example between the rules 12 and 15 of the Ceniial Civil 
Services (Conduct) Rules, 1964, should be resolved by appropriate ameind- 
ments or administrative instructions. (5.5.4). 

Chapter VI 

Aspects of Morale and Administrative Behaviour 

22. (1) The morale of the Services being conditioned by the natun 
of the relationship between the civil servants and ffie Ministers, no room 
should be given to an impression that only a particular civii servant can 
get on with a particular Minister. While it is for the Minister tb chobse 
a top civil servant as his adviser, the choice sbonld be guided only by the 
■qualifications and the specialized experience and knowledge of such dvil 
servants. A certain amount of anonymity among the civil services must 
be preserved. 

(2) 'fhe action done or service rendered in good fnth by the civil 
servant should be defended by the Ministry, against nnifonned or un¬ 
justified criticism, both in the Legislature and in public. 

(3) Top civil servants and others who are not in a position to defend 
themselves, should not be crticised by name in Parliament and the State 
Legislatures, as such criticism tends to affect adversely the morale and 
inhibit the initiative and the capacity for taking responsibility on the part 
of the civil servants. Therefore, the question of evolving suitable con¬ 
ventions should be taken up by the presiding officers of the legjslatutes 
with the-leaders of the House and also of the Opposition. 

(4) In order to prevent undue influence being brought to bear oh 
civil servants directly by the elected members of the . legislatures arid by 
the office bearers of political parties, Governments should issue instructions 
how sound and healthy relationship between-them and the civil'servanli 
should be maintained and how tiie official busiriess the former may have 
with the latter should be conducted. 

239 M. of H.A.—22 
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(5) The, parties to which the elected representatives belong should 
undertake the responsibility of orienting them as well as their office¬ 
bearers in their tasks and in the procedures for dealing with Government. 
For this purpose, a standard or code of ethical conduct must be evolved 
by the leaders of the political parties in consultation with noted jurists 
and eminent members of the public. 

(6) The Election Commission is now fully empowered to enquire into 
a very very limited number of overt actions by legislators, such over actions 
constituting “disqualifications” within the meaning of Articles 102 and 191 
of the Constitution. Recently, the Election Commission has been em¬ 
powered to summon witnesses and enforce production of documents in 
such enquiries. Due to the extremely limited scope of the jpowers of the 
Election Commission, there has been during all these eighteen years only 
ONE case of an M.L.A. removed by the Governor of a State from the 
membership of the State Assembly for entering into a clandestine contract 
with the Government. (K. N. Nagarkatti Fs. Basant Kumar Mishra, 
decided on 19th November, 1956 by the Governor of M.P., on the report 
of the Chief Election Commissioner, Shri Sukumar Sen). As complaints 
of undue infiuence by legislators are on the increase, it is necessary to re¬ 
cognise the Election Commission as an enquiring body with much large 
scope than hitherto. This is recommended to be done by a special parlia¬ 
mentary enactment under Articles 102(l)(e) and 191 (1) (e) of the Consti¬ 
tution whereby a much larger category of mis-demeanours by legislators 
entail “disqualification” to continue as members of their respective bodies. 

(7) If Parliament’s intention is to confine the functions of the Election 
Commission to holding election prescribed by the Constitution, all the 
functions of the Elecfion Commission relating to enquiry under Article 103 
and 191 should be made over to a separate set of tribunals (may be the 
Lokpal; by a suitable amendment of these Articles. 

(8) Rules should be framed by Parliament under Articles 104 and 
193 empowering the Election Commission (or by the successor tribunals) 
to examine the cases coming under those articles and to impose the penalties 
prescribed therein. 

(9) The powers for removing the disqualifications of members of 
Legislatures should be subject to the review of the High Court concerned. 
This may require amending of the Representation of the People Act, 1951. 
(6.1.39). 

23. Civil servants should try to build up their image with the people 
by their sincerity and earnestness with which they do the work allotted to- 
them. For example, if civil servants are required to tour in the interior 
and halt some nights in the villages in connection with their work, they 
should do so in a real and effective manner, and for this purpose re-introduce 
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touring in tents as an obligatory routine. If Government requires that 
doctors in charge of rural dispensaries, officials in charge of schools, 
irrigation projects, etc., should stay in the villages they should do so instead 
of trying to rush back to their city dwellings. (6.2.4). 

24. Special concessions should be given to those working in specially 
hazardous areas or occupations such as grant of additional leave, greater 
pensionary benefits, etc. (6.3.2). 

25. A rule should be laid down that orders given orally or given on 
the telephone must, as soon thereafter as possible, be reduced to UTiting 
and shou!!(I be got confirmed by the authority giving such orders. (6.4.2). 

26. (1) Good inter and intra-Service relationship should be fostered 
among the civil servants to build up morale. This should be done by 
re-arranging the system of working which will deliberately eschew the 
undesirable social and cultural practices tending to produce divisions and 
emotional barriers among civil servants along status lines, and which t ill 
lay emphasis on better administrative modes of communication, acquisition 
and use of professional skills and expert knowledge and healthy cooperative 
endeavour on the part of the civil servants. 

(2) Such practices and procedures both within and outside the office 
should be adopted as will enable a better understanding of each other as 
human beings and foster a spirit of fellowship among the civU servants. 

(3) In order to secure the active participation of the employees in 
the objectives of the organisation, staff suggestion committee should be set 
up in each office under the chairman of the Head of Office and periodical 
meetings of the staff committee should be held to discuss many of the day- 
to-day problems and to consider the suggestions from the employees in 
this connection. The participation of the employees in the management 
functions should be extended to areas where there will be no conflict of 
interest, or incompatibility with the law or the official duties of the em¬ 
ployees. 

(4) In order to ensure that the leadership of the Head of Office is 
maintained and greater co-operation of the staff working under him is 
ensured, there should be adequate delegation of authority to the Head of 
the Office and other authorities down the line, so that most of the problems 
of the organisation and also the individual problems of the employees in 
regard to their service rights are tackled properly at the respective levels. 

(5) Qear and comprehensive instructions on the work to be done at 
the various levels should be laid down and explained clearly to the 
employees. Similarly, the channel of communication, both up and down 
the line, should be made smooth, so that rumours, undesirable propaganda, 
etc. in the organisation are ehminated to the maximum extent possible. 
(6.5.6). 
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27. (1) In order to remove the sense of insecurity among temporary 
employees, all such employees who have put in continuous service of five 
years under government should ipso facto be deemed permanent. 

(2) In order to infuse confidence in themselves and ensure the 
independence of judgment among the higher civil servants, they shoxild be 
given the right to retire from service on proportionate pension and gratuity 
any time after completion of 18 years of service. 

(3) Frequent changes in the age of superannuation create suspense 
and sen^ of insecurity. There should be uniformity in the age of super¬ 
annuation. It should rather be increased than lowered in view of the 
improving trend in the standards of health and in the average span of active 
life of the people in general. 

( 4 ) In order to inspire confidence in the fairness of the methods 
adopted for retiring civil servants for reasons of their unsuitability or 
inefficiency, etc. at the age of 50 or after the completion of 25 years, the 
list of such persons should be drawn up by a high-powered committee. 
For Qass I civil servants, the committee may consist of the Cabinet 
Secretary, the concerned Secretary and the Home Secretary at the Centre, 
and the Chief Secretary, the Head of the Department and the concerned 
Secretary, in the States. Similar committees should also be formed for staff 
at the lower levels. (6.6.5). 

28. (i) Sometimes transfer of civil servants from one station to anotiier 
are ordered on account of extraneous pressures. This practice weakens 
the morale of civil servants as a whole. Transfers should be ordered only 
when they are unavoidable, such as the occurrence of the vacancy in a 
dhOferent station; the demand for the services of persons with speciaKied 
experience not available in the same station, etc. 

(ii) Retention of persons with special experience in a project or a 
specific assignment till its completion is best secured by making specific 
pnovisicHis in tiie rules, such as conversion of the project into a temporary 
corporation by statute or under the Indian Companies Act, for the period 
of its imfdementation, grant of promotion to the person working, on a 
specific assignment when his turn for promotion comes by upgrading the 
post or under the next below rule. 

(iii) Research workers should, if they become no longer capable of 
useful or fit tor research, be transferred to education or technical depart¬ 
ments where they can continue to work as career civil servants. 

(iv) O^icials working in pay scales below a certain level, say, drawing 
below Rs. 350/- p.m., should not, as far as possible, be transferred from 
one station to another. When the exigencies of the service so requite, 
they may be transferred from one office to another in the same station or 
a nearby station. (6.7.7). 
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29. There should be a eommon motto for all dvil services, such as: 

5 *’ 

or 

«in?3n” 

( 6 . 8 . 2 ). 

30. (1) There should be one organisation at the Centre and a similar 
one at the States to look after the task of reform and improvement 
administrative procedures and methods. The O. & M. units in the Centre 
and the States may be entrusted with this work. The O. & M. unit H the 
Centre may function under the Department of Administrative Reforms 
which should be in charge of implementation of the recommendations of 
the Administrative Reforms Commission. The O. & M. units in the Centre 
and the Stalks should continually examine the justification for the growing 
strength of personnel and of the multiplication of offices in Government 
with a view to checking the proliferation, and take up the work of 
simplifying the procedures and methods of working in Government offices 
in order to expedite the processes of decision-making and implementation 
of programmes. 

(2) The methods of working in Government offices should be over¬ 
hauled by a high level committee consisting of competent and experienced 
persons including an officer from the Indian Audit Department and replaced 
by a set of rationalised, efficient and expeditious procedures in keeping 
with a modern and dynamic administration. The various books of rules 
and regulations like the Civil Service Regulations, Fundamental and 
Supplementary Rules, various Office Manuals, etc. should be got re-written 
in the light of the changes made. Certain specific examples of simplified 
procedure are given in para 6.9.11. 

(3) The office manuals and book of rules and regulations should be 
issued in unbound form with arrangements for removing or inserting 
corrections, amendments, etc. in loose sheets. 

(4) Pension clearance procedures should be revised, following the 
examples of Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. The excessive emphasis 
on verification of service should be relaxed. The service books should be 
regarded as adequate evidence without a cent per cent verification. 

(5) Every office must have its own arrangements for receiving moneys 
on its own reedpt books and for crediting the total collections now and 
then in the Treasury. The challan system should be used in exceptional 
cases. The practice of taking fixed fees, such as for licence in tadlo and 
Oeotral Excise renewals, in the shape of stamps similar to court fee stamps 
should be introduced wherever practicaHe. 
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(6) Rebate system should be made more frequent use of in order to 
reduce clerical transactions. Examples are the reduced charges for renewal 
of radio licence for a three years’ period at a stretch and, in Maharashtra 
and other States for registration of a car or truck for a whole year at a time. 

(7) A sense of participation and involvement with the organisation 
should be developed among the staff and the public dealing with the 
organisation through the introduction of suggestion books and suggestion 
boxes. 

(8) A consciousness of economy should be generated among the civil 
servants. In order to encourage this, it may be provided that where 
economy is effected in the expenditure on electricity, stationery and other 
contingencies in comparison with previous average expenditure on such 
items, a portion of the amount saved will be diverted as grants for welfare 
activities and for other amenities to the staff. 

(9) Measures intended to bring about economies should not lead to 
dilatory or inefficient functioning of offices. For example, in orilcr to 
effect economy in travelling expenditure journeys which take more than 
twelve hours by rail travel but which, can be conveniently done by air 
should not be required to be made by officers by rail. Bad quality papers 
which will affect the working or which will throw a strain on the employees 
should not be required to be used to save a small amount on the expenditure 
on stationery. 

(10) Labour saving devices, such as franking machines, copying 
machines, etc. should be installed on an increasing scale in Government 
offices. 

(11) All offices having public dealings should have good reception 
arrangements. 

(12) The canteens and tiffin room facilities for staff should be provided 
for in weU-ventilated rooms and maintained in clean and hygienic conditions. 

(13) To prevent loitering of staff, tea and light refreshments should 
be arranged to be served at their work desks. 

(14) Telephone and inter-communication facilities and telephones 
should be much more freely provided to enable easy communication and 
contact within the officers and the staff. 

(15) The layout of the offices should be properly arranged to avoid 
overcrowding of staff and to ensure smooth flow of work, without duplication 
of effort or movement. 

(16) Stationery and equipment for office like furniture, storage space 
for records, etc. should be standardized. 

(17) Hot and cold weather arrangements and lifting arrangements 
should be conducive to working without strain or discomfort. 
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(18) Government offices should, as far as possible, be located in 
departmental buildings, especially those having direct dealings with the 
public, instead of in rented accommodation. 

(19) The seating arrangements in offices should enable proper super¬ 
vision by the supervisory staff. Officers should not work in closed rooms, 
scroened !\nd separated altogether from the staff. 

(20) Greater financiffi powers should be delegated to subordinate 
authorities for hiring aecomniodation for offices, so that commodious and 
centrally located buildings which will provide comfortable working conditions 
to staff, can be rented. (6.9.26). 

Chapter VII 

WORK MOTIVATION, INCENTIVES AND PERFORMANCE 

EVALUATION 

31. (1) Selection 'procedure should be so devised as to get a greater 
proportion of achievement-motivated persons into Government service 
despite the limitations inherently imposed by the society as a whole. 

(^S The norms set for achievement should be higher than those of the 
society but should not be so high as to be impossible of achieving them. 

(3) The arrangement of work in Government should be such as to 
enable identification of the contribution individually from those engaged in 
the task, so that it will be capable of being assessed and rewarded and 
emulated by others. (7.1.9). 

32. (1) There should be arranged training courses in achievement- 
motivation for officials. 

(2) Cress-mobility between the business, academic sector and the 
Government sector should be promoted. (7.2.2). 

33. (1) A close association of the employees with the management of 
the organisation in regard to matters which directly affect the employees 
should be secured by having consultative machinery in which the employees 
and the management should discuss the w'ork and the problems of the 
organisation in periodical meetings. 

(2) In dealing with the employees, allowances for the individual traits 
of each should be made. The administrative methods for rewarding the 
employees or punishing them and getting the best out of them should be 
accordingly adjusted. 

(3) The motivating factors such as the self-esteem, recognition from 
others, and self-development which an employee seeks, should be the basis 
on which the methods and procedures for achieving the objectives of the 
organisation should be built up. 

(4) While there is need for adopting the methods such as imposition 
of punishments for acts of commission and omission of the emplovces, 
positive incentives such as the prospects of advancements to the top posi- 
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tians, attractive cqq^oos of service, coovenient woripng hours, adequate: 
leave, promptitmai avenues, medical laicilities, redrement benefits, housing, 
and other welfare measures, should be liberally employed. (7.3.10). 

34. (1) l^Mdards of work should be evolved and mitput above the 
prescribed standards should be rewarded by additional monetary pay* 
ments or other rewards. At the same time, output below the standard 
should involve reduction of monetary compensation payable for overtime 
work over a period of a month. 

(2) Overtime work should be permitted under the orders and donu 
In the immediate presence of the supervisory staff. 

(3) Hourly rate of overtime payment should be prescribed only in. 
cases where ouq>ut could be measured. For other types of work over¬ 
time working should be compensated either at a fixed rate irrespective of 
the hours of work, or by grant of compensatory leave. 

(4) No staff should be brought on to work on holidays. In unavoid¬ 
able cases compensatory leave for those brought on duty should be given. 

(5) A maximum limit for overtime work should be laid down in a 
week. It should not exceed normally one-fifth of the weekly working 
hours in a week. 

(6) Corrective action should be taken in respect of civil searvaUts who 
do not come under any overtime scheme and whose output has been 
noticeably below the average. (7.4.10). 

35. (1) Budget provision for making financial awards under incentive 
schemes may be made at a minimum rate of one per cent of the provision 
under salaries and allowances. 

(2) The system of grant of commendatory certificates, honorary titles, 
medals, etc. to civil servants in recognition of outstanding or exemplary 
performance of duties may be enlarged. Some of these awards may carry 
with them certain financial benefits, such as a fixed monthly allowance or 
a payment of a lump sum. 

(3) Advance increments, cumulative or non-cumulative, may be 
granted in recognition of meritorious performance. (7.5.5). 

36. (1) Incentives to a group of employees especially those engaged 
on developmental projects may be granted if the projects are completed 
substantially before the scheduled date. Such incentives may be in the 
shape of a grant of bonus of one or two months’ pay. Special provision 
may be made in the budget as a small percentage of the total capital cost 
of the project. 

(2) Economies effected by concerted effort on the part of a group 
of workers may be earmarked for being spent on some welfare amenities 
for the staff. (7.6.5), 
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37. punctual attendance over a long period of time may be lecoguzed* 
by grant of a token gilt, sucb as a pcQ, time*iHeca, etc. Similariy, frapieat 
late attendance should be curbed by punishment such as imposition ot 
fine, loss of pay, etc. (7.7.2). 

38. Civil servants who pass the departmental examinations with merit 
may be granted advance increments. They can jtlso be considered foe 
deputation vacancies carrying additional allowances. (7.8.2). 

39. Encouragement ma y be g^ven to the staff to acquire special skillsr 
by institution of prizes, cash awards, grant of advance increments, etc^ 
(7.9.2). 

40; Holidays should be restricted to the barest m i nim u m . The system 
of declaring tone day only as hohdtqr as the Martyrs* Day or the Fi>mKisK*s 
Day instead of a number of days in honour of the memory of different per¬ 
sons should be introduced. The number of religious holidays may bo 
reduced to a maximum of seven days, three for Kndus and one each for 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and Buddhists. For all religious or other 
important days the persons concerned may be asked to take leave. Every 
second and fourth Saturday in the month may be declared as a holiday, 
after the reduction in the number of holidays. (7.10.2.). 

41. A systematic study of the question of provision of incentives m 
each department should be imdertaken by Government in co-operatimi 
with such Institutions like the Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
the Indian Institute of Management, etc. (7.11.2). 

42. (1) Each civil servant should submit a brief report in his own 
words on the work done by him. He may mention any difficulties or 
other factors which came in his way. This report should be taken into 
account in the appraisal of his work and will be attached to his perfor¬ 
mance evaluation report 

(2) The performance evaluation reptort should be written in two parts 
one in the graphic, and the other in the narrative form, as prescribed by 
us. 


(3) Three officers should be associated with the writing of the report: 
(a) the immediate superior officer (the reporting officer), (b) the next 
higher authority (the reviewing officer), and (c) a senior representative 
of the Personnel Branch who should be of a higher grade than that of the 
officer reported upon. 

(4) Immedialdy after the report is written, it shoidd be shown to 
the employee, and his signature obtamed in it in txdcea of eomfffiance 
with this procedure. 
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(5) I‘pr certain categories of ofiBcers a potential appraisal report in 
'the form prescribed by us should also be maintained. 

(6) Twenty per cent of the supervisory staff should by turn be in¬ 
terviewed individually each year by a Committee consisting among others 
of the Reporting, Reviewing and Personnel OfiBcers during which the, w6rk 
of the oflBcial should be discussed and a brief note of the discussion should 
be kept in the file containing the evaluation reports. 

(7) A political executive should be required to write the annual 
report of only his personal staff. In respect of other high ofiBcers working 
directly imder him he may give his remarks on such occasions when he 
specifically wants to make, the remarks or when he demits ofiBce. 

(8) The employee should be given the right to make a representation 
against the remarks made in his annual report. 

(9) The Deputy Commissioner who is required to give a general re¬ 
port on the other ofiBcers not working directly under him, should send 
his remarks to the reporting oflBcer concerned. 

(10) The instructions for safe custody of the reports should be issued 
by the Central Personnel Agency. 

(11) The overall evaluation of the report should be made by the 
departmental promotion committee or the concerned authority only into 
three categories: “unfit for pTomotion”, “fit for promotion” or “outstand¬ 
ing”. (7.12.14). 

Chapter VIII 

WELFARE SCHEMES AND RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

43. Welfare schemes for the employees should receive special attention 
under the guidance of trained officers, as has been done to a certain 
extent in the Central Secretariat, the Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs 
and in the Defence Forces. (8.1.3). 

44. (1) There should be a policy of freezing of rents of houses along 
with freezing of prices of essential commodities and wages of the staff, so 
that the real income of the employee is not eroded by inflation. 

(2) Allotment of houses to Government employees should be made in 
such a way that the employees are housed in the neighbourhood or not 
far from their offices. 

(3) Legislation on the lines of the law for consolidation of land hold¬ 
ings may be considered, to enable exchange of accommodation on a large- 
scale among the employees in a manner which will result in their living 
in the, neighbourhood of or not far from their oflBces. 
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(4) In order to reduce the cost of construction and therefore to keep 
rents low, housing colonies for Government servants may be developed on 
sites outside or near the perimeter of the city where land and building 
materials would be cheap. Less expensive but, at the same time, durable 
building materials should be used for construction, such as the use of 
mortar or cheap bonding materials such as pesticide-treated clay, instead 
of cement, etc. 

(5) Existing measures for easing the position of housing accommoda¬ 
tion by construction of houses through co-operative housing societies, 
grant of loans from L.I.C. and duly recognized financial institutions, 
allotment of land at reasonable prices, hiring hostel accommodation, etc. 
should be continued. 

(6) To avoid over-crowding and consequent problems of transport, 
high rents etc.. Government offices should be dispersed and located in¬ 
suburban areas and even in smaller towns. 

(7) Construction of multi-storeyed blocks of flats should be the rule 
in cities and bigger towns. 

(8) Rules for allotment of Government accommodation should enable 
allotment to the employee on the basis of his first appointment as civil 
servant, irrespective of the date on which he has become eligible for 
getting the appropriate type of Government accommodation. 

(9) The procedure for collection of rent for Government accommo¬ 
dation should be de-centralized. 

(10) The time taken for completion of the construction of Govern¬ 
ment houses and making them ready for allotment should be reduced by 
proper and effective co-ordination among the various authorities concern¬ 
ed. Cases of inordinate delay are unfortunately too common. (8.2.21. 

45. Transport to and from Government colonics and public offices 
may be arranged by Government on payment of reasonable charges, by 
hiring public conveyance running in the city or by arranging the bus 
services on suitable routes. (8.3.2). 

46. (1) The Central Government Health Scheme available in Delhi*to 
Central Government employees should, as far as possible, be extended to 
all civil servants in other areas and should replace the present reimburscr 
ment schemes for provision of medical facilities. 

(2) In places where separate pro-wsion for treatment of Government 
employees is not possible, separate wings may be provided in the Muni¬ 
cipal or State Government Hospitals for the, treatment of Government 
employees and supply of medicines to them. 
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(3) Under the scbenu^ for reimbursement of cost of meifical! 
treatment and admimstration of medicines at present ^Ikable, tte ndes 
should provide for the reimbursement of the cost of esseidial and ethiod 
drug^ only and not of preparations (e.g. vitamins) which am as weU be 
categorized as special food or tonics for making nutritional defic^ncies 
of food by persons in normal health. 

(4) As the system of reimbursement of the cost of medicii^s purchas¬ 
ed from the market is open to abuse, arrangements should be made fmr 
supply of the medicines from the Government or Municipal Hospitals or 
Government Medical Stores, or Goyemment-supervized Co-operative Stores, 
Or from Government factories manufacturing medicines. 

(5) Steps for encoura^g family planning among Government em¬ 
ployees should be taken by Government as a special nteasure. C.G.H.S. 
facilities should be on a lesser scale as the family increases beyond a 
limit. 

(6) The monetary conthbution from an employee under the Central 
Government Health Scheme should be based on the number of entitled 
beneficiaries in his house. (8.4.5). 

47. Employee counselling and guidance should receive urgent atten¬ 
tion. The Supervisor should be the main person who should undertake 
this work at the initial stage. The Supervisor and Welfare Officers re¬ 
quired to do this wdrk should be given necessary training in the methods 
of handling employees’ grievances. The Welfare Officers should associate 
a representative of the Staff Associations in welfare matters. The machi¬ 
nery for attending to the grievances of employees should act wstii expedi¬ 
tion. (8.5.6), 

48. A Welfare Council or Committee appointed in each cffiSce should 
attend to welfare matters, including the standards of cleanliness of the 
office, the canteens, etc. (8.6.2). 

49. (1) The travel concession for visiting home town for the em¬ 
ployees may be liberalized by making them eligible for it annually. 

(2) Uniformity in the scale of travel concessions should be introduced 
as between railway servants and other employees by curtailing the conces¬ 
sions now permitted to railway servants. 

(3) Reimbursement of the charges for the railway fares may be re¬ 
placed by a warrant system. (8.7.4). 

50. O) Htffiday homes for Government swvants should be built at 
J^acea of tounst interest. 
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(2) Government servants should be encouraged to take leave, so 
that they can relax and come back to their jobs refreshed. They should 
also be encouraged to take study leave for undergoing special training or 
special refresher or other courses, to improve their sWUs and knowledge. 
( 8 . 8 . 2 ). 

51. (1) Fellowship activities aimed at removal of emotional barriers 
and at building up esprit de corps amongst civil servants should be under¬ 
taken in a large way, such work being entrusted to people who have aptitude 
for it and who are specially trained for the same. Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments should start and subsidize recreation centres where senior and 
junior civil servants can meet on a social plane. 

(2) Senior officials in su'pervisory positions should be entrusted spe¬ 
cifically with the duty of organizing social and cultural activities, includ¬ 
ing conducted tours on week-end trips and so on. (8.9.2). 

52. Facilities for recreation and sports for Government employees 
should be provided where sizeable number of Government employees are 
living, so tihat they keep their health and physical fitness unimpaired. 
( 8 . 10 . 2 ). 

53. (1) For the children of female government employees, balwadies, 
creches and day nurseries should be established at convenient centres in 
government colonies. 

(2) Women civil servants who resign their jobs before they become 
entitled to retirement benefits, may be permitted to take up re-empltqtment 
in suitable posts, subject to the condition that the period of break in the 
service does not exceed five years, and in that case, their past service 
should be taken into account for other service conditions, such as leave, 
pension, etc. They may also be given preference in appointments to 
part-tiir^. jobs under Government when they are othervrise qualified to 
hold these posts. (8.11.3). 

54. Co-operative organisation among Government servants should be 
encouraged by giving facilities for formation of Government Consumer 
Co-operative Stores, House-building Societies, etc. (8.12.3). 

55. government employees should be given assistance in the matter 
of settling their problems, such as litigations, criminal cases in which 
they may be involved by such measures, as legal assistance on reasonable 
charges, furnishing sureties, loan from their Provident Fund, etc., as 
otherwise they will not be able to devote their full attention to their 
official duties and their image in the society may suffer thereby. (8.13.2). 
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56. Establishment matters, such as issue of leave orders, sanction of 
increments, etc. which affect the personal rights and conditions of service 
of the employees should receive expeditious attention. The employees 
may seek the intervention of the Welfare Officers to avoid delays in settle¬ 
ment of such cases. (8.14.2). 

57. (1) Opportunities through adult education prc(grammes should 
be made available by Government to the employees to improve their 
skills and knowledge and their equipment for their official duties. Such 
opportunities to the families of the employees may also be provided for 
learning some special skill or trade. 

(2) The Welfare Officers may also be trained in employee counselling 
and guidance through such adult education programmes. (8.15.5). 

58. Employees who are required to do work connected with welfare 
programmes in addition to their normal duties, should be granted suitable 
extra remuneration. (8.16.2). 

59. (1) The present pensionary and other post retirement benefits 
may be replaced by an insurance scheme which will confer on the em¬ 
ployees benefits on a scale not less than those available under the existing 
scheme. 

(2) If the scheme of insurance in lieu of the present pension system 
is not accepted, the procedures for calculation and sanction of pension 
should be radically simplified on the lines indicated in para 8.17.14. 
(8.17.15). 

60. The General Provident Fund Scheme may be abolished; if this 
is not acceptable, it may be replaced by a scheme of annuity deposit to 
be operated by the Banks. (8.18.2). 

61. Amounts of pension commutations, provident fund, interest, leave 
salary etc. should always be expressed in whole rupees. (8.19.2). 
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Meetings of the Study Team 


Serial 

No. 

Place 


Dates of Meetings 

I. 

Delhi 

. Ci) 

5th July 1966. 



(«'0 

3rd and 4th April 1967. 

2. 

Hyderabad 

• CO. 

8th and 9th August 1966. 

3. 

Bangalore 

. (0 

6th to 8th October 1966. 



(ti) 

24th and 25th May 1967. 



(iii) 

nth and 12th October 1967. 



(iv) 

13th to 15th November 1967. 

4. 

Bombay . 

. CO 

23rd and 24th January 1967. 

5' 

Trivandrum 

- CO 

lOth to i2th Septebmber 1967. 


Visists to States 

Serial 

No. 

Name 

States Studied 

I. 

Shri K,N. Nagarkatti, Chairman 

Mysore, Kerala, Madras and Madhya Pra¬ 
desh. 

2. 

Shri R.S. Khandekar,M.P.Member Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 

3. 

bhn R.L. Gupta, Member 

Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. 

4. 

Dr. M.S. Patel, Member 

Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

5. 

Shri R.S. Gae, Member 

Central Government Headquarters a 
Delhi. 

6. 

Shri Dharam Yash Dev, Member 

Punjab, U. P. Bihar, West Bengal and 
Kerala. 


Besides the above the Study Team as a whole met the Chief Secretary 
and other Secretaries to Mysore Government in a joint meeting on the 7A 
October 1966 and held discussions. 
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t. I.P.S. Indian Foreign Service. 

2. I.A.S. Indian Admrwtradve Service. 

3. I.P.S. Indian Postal Service. 
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ANNEXURE UI 


(Para 2.6.8 of the Report) 

SCHEME FOR STAFFING SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE POSTS OF 
AND ABOVE THE RANK OF DEPUTY SECRETARY UNMR 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Part I 

1. Object .—This scheme is iatended to provide for systematic arrange¬ 
ments for manning senior administrative posts at the Centre of and above 
the rank of Deputy Secretary. 

2. Sources. —(i) Such posts will ordinarily be maimed,by officers of 
one or other of the following categories:— 

(a) Officers borrowed from the State Cadres of the IAS and from 

other Class I Services of the States (other than the State Civil 
Service) on tenure deputation; 

(b) Officers borrowed on tenure deputation from Central Services, 

Class I including officers serving in Public Industrial Under¬ 
takings (hereinafter referred to as Central Services); 

(c) Officers of the Selection Grades of the Central Secretariat Ser¬ 

vice; 

(d) Officers of the Central Administrative Pool (vide Part HI); 

(e) State Civil Service Officers whose names are included in the 

Select List, referred to in regulation 7(3) of the IAS (Appoint¬ 
ments by Promotion) Regulations; and 

(f) State Civil Service Officers other than those mentioned in (e) 

may also be appointed to senior posts in consultation with 
the Union Public Service Commission in each case. 

(ii) In addition to senior administrative posts in the Central Secretariat 
and attached officers, such jnumber of field posts, nonnally manned by offi¬ 
cers of the particular field service concerned, as may, from time to time, 
be specified, in consultation with the controlling authorities of these Services, 
may also be held on a tenure basis by officers drawn from the IAS or any 
of the Central Services, referred to in (1) above. 
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3. Controlling Authority. —^The Ministry of Home Affairs advised bjP 
the Central Establishment Board will be the Controlling Authority for pur¬ 
poses of the Scheme. 

4. Central Establishment, Board.—(i) The Central Establishment Board: 
shall consist of the Cabinet Secretary as the Chairman (ex-officio), Home 
Secretary bs Member (ex-officio), a Finance Secretly and three other: 
Secretaries. 

(ii) Each Member will hold office for one year or until he is replaced 
in accordance with a suitable system of rotation. 

(iii) The Establishment Officer to the Government of India whose duties 
have been set out in the Ministry of Home Affairs Office Memorandum 
No. 33(17)EO/51, dated the 12th May 1951, will be the Secretary of the: 
Board. 

5. Reference to the Appointments Committee of the Cabinet-Appoint¬ 
ments of individual officers from any of the sources mentioned above to 
posts covered by the Scheme shall be made on the advice of the Central 
EstaWishment Board and with the approval of the Appointments Committee: 
of the Cabinet. 


Part II 

TENURE DEPUTATION 

6. (i) Suitability. —^The suitability of officers for appointment on tenure 
deputation shall be decided on the advice of the Central Establishment: 
Board. 

(ii) Correspondence. —^All correspondence with the State Governments, 
the Controlling Authorities of the Services concerned and the Ministries at 
the Centre for the loan of officers shall be conducted by the^ Establishment 
Officer. 

7. Periods of tenure. —(i) Officers who are borrowed for appointment 
to posts of or equivalent to Deputy Secretary will ordinarily revert to the 
parent State Cadre or Service on the expiry of four years and officers who 
are borrowed for appointments to posts of or equivalent to Joint Secretary 
and Secretary will similarly revert on the expiry of a period of five years. 

(ii) In exceptional circumstances, however, where the public interest 
so demands the tenure of an individual officer in the same post or any 
other post or class of post may be extended or curtailed with the conr 
currence of the lending authority. 
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Part m 

Central Administrative Pool 

8. Purpose and Constitution. —(i) In order to build up a reserve of 
officers with s'pecial training and experience for the purpose of economic 
administration and for maintaining continuity of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence in the field of general administration, a Central Administrative Pool 
of officers shall be constituted. 

9. The characteristic feature of posts connected with economic adminis¬ 
tration is that the holders need an understanding of economic affairs as 
well as capacity for and experience of administration, i.e., of handling men 
and affairs with the tools and techniques of the Governmental machinery. 
The relative emphasis on these two requirements varies as betwcMi the 
different categories of posts listed above, but broadly they all require 
either;— 

(a) administrators who have acquired training and experience in 

economic matters: or 

(b) economists who have acquired training and experience in. ad¬ 

ministration. 

Type (a) has been almost exclusively used hitherto. When the Plan¬ 
ning Commission’s recommendations have been fully implemented, persons 
•of type (b) will be inducted into the service. 

10. Strength and Composition. —(i) The authorised ffermanent 
strength of the Pool will be determined from time to time by the Control¬ 
ling Authority in consultation with the Ministry of Finance and so far as 
may be in consultation with State Government taking into account the 
manpower requirements of the Government and the availability of suitable 
■officers. 

(ii) The initial total strength will be about 120. In addition, up to 
20 officers may be on training or trail preparatory to absorption in the 
Pool. 

(iii) The Pool will be composed of officers of the following categories:— 

(a) Officers of the IAS permanently seconded to the Pool; 

(b) Officers of the Central Services permanently seconded to the 
Pool; 

(c) Grade I Officers of the Central Secretariat Service selected for 
the Pool; 

(d) Persons with specialised qualifications directly recruited from 

the open market at higher age levels; and 

(e) Officers of State Services Class I. 
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11. Probation .—^No Officer would, normally, be confirmed in the Pool 
until he has served for a tenure period under the Central Government,, 
provided that the controlling authority may dispense with reduce or extend 
this period in individual cases. 

12. Confirmation .—^After confirmation, every officer will be retained 
for continuous service as member of the Pool. His lien on the parent 
State Cadre or Service will be suspended and he will be given a lien against 
the permanent strength of one or other of the following grades; 

Grade I—(Officers of this grade will hold posts not lower in rank 
than Joint Secretary to the Government of India). 

Grade II—(Officers of this grade will hold posts lower in rank than 
Joint Secretary but not below the rank of Dy. Secretary to- 
the Government of India). 

The strength of each Grade Will be determined by the Controlling 
Authority in consultation with the Ministry of Finance from time to 
time. 

Note I.—In the case of officers of the Indian .Administrative Ser¬ 
vice who are permanently seconded to the Pool, the resultant 
vacancies in the State Cadre may be filled by the State Gov¬ 
ernment by direct recruitment or by promotion from 
the State Civil Services, as the case may be, in accordance with 
the Indian Administrative Service (Recruitment) Rules, 1954. 

Note II.—An officer permanently seconded to the Pool may either 
at his own request or at the discretion of the Controlling 
Authority and in consultation with the lending authority be 
returned by the Controlling Authority to the parent cadre of 
service at any time before his retirement provided that the 
Controlling Authority is prepared in return to take another 
officer from the same cadre or service to the Pool so as to 
leave the strength and management, of the parent cadre or 
service rmaffected. On such reversion or at the time of retire¬ 
ment, the officer’s suspended lien on his parent cadre or ser¬ 
vice will be revived. 

Note. III._The Central Government may at any time, in consul¬ 

tation with the State Government make available to the latter 
the services of officers of the Pool for a term of one to three 
years, on reverse deputation, provided that the officers, who 
are absorbed in the Pool before completing 18 years of ser¬ 
vice, will ordinarily be so reverted for the periods mentioned 

above. 
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13. Selection. —(i) Selecting Authority. —Selection of ofi&cers of the 
IAS and Central Services and of Grade I oflBcers of the Central rSecretariat 
Service Qass I for appointment to the Pool wiU be made by a Coimnittee 
of Senior Secretaries which shall include the Cabinet Secretary, ope re¬ 
presentative of the Central Services and will be presided over by the Chair¬ 
man, Union Public Service Commission. 

(ii) (1) Field of Selection. —Selection in respective categories (a), (b),. 

(c) and (e) of sub-para 3 of para 10 above ordinarily be made from two 
levels of seniority. Officers of the IAS, the Central Services and State 
Civil Services Class I will be drawn either:— 

(a) from the level of seniority represented by officers between 8— 

12 years of service, or 

(b) from the level of seniority of and above 15 years of service,. 

(c) officers holding substantive posts either under the Central or 

imder the State Govermnents, who have completed 8 yeara 
service in Class I or equivalent posts and are not above the 
age of 45. 

(2) Grade I officers of the Central Secretariat Service holding or consi¬ 
dered fit for appointment to posts of or equivalent to Deputy Secretary may 
be appointed to the Pool, according to suitability. 

(iii) No precise ratio as between the various services will be prescrib¬ 
ed. Officers who in the opinion of the Selecting Authority are best suited’ 
for the Pool shall be selected. 

(iv) No officer of the IAS or Central Service may be appointed t6 tha 
Pool without his consent and that of the lending authority. 

(v) The existing members of the Finance—Commerce Pool Cadre will 
be given the option to be exercised by stated date to accept appointment 
to the Central Administrative Pool or to be treated as on tenure deputa¬ 
tion. 

14. Direct recruitment of open market candidates. —The principles and. 
methods of selection of the direct recruits mentioned in paragraph lO(iii) (d) 
will be as follows:—' 

(i) Rate of recruitment. —Recruitment of this type is intended to be 
experimental. Subject to suitable candidates being available, it is proposed 
to recruit as soon as possible and annually thereafter not more than five 
persons each year. 

(ii) Qualification.—The candidates will be required to ^ocess high 
academic qualifications in Economics and should have also some experience 
in business, commerce, banking, industry or other allied professions or in 
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tuaching or in field research in Economics likety to be of value in the 
Indian cont^. 

The recruiting authority will also have to satisfy itself that the candi¬ 
dates possess the qualities of character and personality which are necessary 
lor persons appointed to senior or responsible posts connected with eco¬ 
nomic administration 

(iii) Age .—The Field of selection will be confined to candidates who 
are not less than 25 years of age and not more than 35 years of age on 
the 1st day of January of the year in which 'Jhe selection takes place. 
Preference may be given to candidates between the age of 27 and 33. 

(iv) Appointment Authority .—^Appointment at the initial constitution 
of the Pool will be made by jthe Ministry of Home Affairs on the advice 
of the Recruitment Board to be set up under the scheme of Special Re¬ 
cruitment to the Indian Administrative Service. 

15. Conditions of Service. —(i) Pay .—The pay of the officers of the 
Pool will be as follows;— 


(a) Officers confirmed in Grade I dn respect of Rs. 2250 or the prescribed pa 
officers to ’whom the prescribed scales of pay to the post held, whichever 

apply) ^ higher. 

Note:—Officers confirmed in Grade I will not, except in excep¬ 
tional circumstances and with the concurrence of the Ministry 
of Finance, be appointed, to posts and equated to Grade I 
posts. Officers eligible for the old or protected rates of pay 
shall continue to receive such rates of pay on appointment to 
the post. The rates of pay drawn by the members of the 
existing Finance-Commerce Pool cadre shall be protected 
on their appointment to the new post. 


(b) Grade II 

(i) Officers of the IAS and Central Services The same pay as they would b 

entitled to while holding the 
same or equivalent posts on 
tenure deputation. 

(2) Officers of the Central Secretariat Service appointed to the Pool 
will draw pay in the scale of Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600-100-1800 or 
prescribed pay of the post held, whichever is higher. 

(3) The pay of direct recruit will be fixed in the following scale at a 
stage as may be recommended by the Recruitment Board after taking into 
xjonsideration the candidate’s age, experience and previous emoluments, 
af any; 

Junior Scale Rs. 600—40—800—50—1150. 

Senior Scale Rs. 1100—50—1300—60—1600—100—1800. 
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Provided that an officer in the senior scale appointed to a post the 
prescribed pay of which is higher, shall be entitled to the higher pay. 

(ii) Leave .—^The direct recruits will be governed by the Revised Rules 
applicable to the Central Service Class I. All other officers will be govern¬ 
ed by the leave rules applicable to them as members of the service to which 
they belong. 

(iii) Pemion .—Direct recruits will be governed by the new pension 
code. All other officers will be governed by the pension rules applicable 
to the services to which they belong. 

(iv) Age of retirement. 


(а) For direct recr.iits . 55 years. 

(б) For others .as applicable to the officer’s parent service. 

Provided that no officer borne on the Pool cadre will be guaranteed in 
the Pool on attainment of the age of 55. 

(v) Training .—Every officer selected for ap’pointment to the Pool will 
■be required to undergo such training as may be prescribed for him by the 
Central Establishment Board. This will be designed to give him the 
snecessary background and (variety of experience to fit into economic ad¬ 
ministration and may, in the case of officers who have not State experience, 
include a period of service under the State Governments. 


:239 M. of H.A.—24 
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ANNEXURE IV 
(Para 4.1.22 of the Report) 

POSITION CLASSIFICATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIEa 

1. CANADA 

The following principles are adopted by the Civil Service Cornmii' 
sion;— 

(i) That the duties and responsibilities appertaining to a positioo ihould 
be the criteria for determining the classification of the position, because 
these attributes constitute the fundamental characteristics that distingui^ 
the position from other positions and because all of the purposes classi- 
fication will be served by a grouping that wiH Inring together position^ invol¬ 
ving substantially the same duties and responsibilities. 

(ii) That positions involving substantially the same duties and responsi¬ 
bilities call for practically the same qualifications as to educatioo, ex¬ 
perience, knowledge and skill in their incumbents and that for this reason 
such qualification requirements, dependent as fiiey are on the wwlc to 
be performed, constitute an auxiliary basis for determining the proper 
classification of a given position. 

(iii) That neither the degree of efficiency with which the duties of a 
position are being carried out by the person who may be filling it, nor 
the qualifications such person may possess or lack, nor the pay he may re¬ 
ceive, nor any other fact dependent solely on his individuality, shall be 
considered as having any bearing on the classification of the position in 
question. 

(iv) That the simplest practical grouping of positions should be adopt¬ 
ed that will serve the purposes for which the classification is needed; that 
in coidbmuty with tins principle, the unit of classification should be a 
group (called a ‘class’) embracing all those positions in the service, regard¬ 
less of departmental lines, that involve duties and responsibilities which are 
substantially the same. 

2. The Civil Service Commission has been working towards simpli- 

ficatioe and amdensation of the classification plan with due acbereace to 
(he basic poficies underlying position clastificatkn. Extracts fr^m the 
handbook of Classification and Pay Admimstration in the Pubfh Service 
of Canada published by the Bureau of Classification Revision of the VJ.. 
Canadian Civil Service Administration published in January, 1967. 
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(1) Although the structure introduced in 1919 had been designed as 
an occupational classification system, it had been partially modifi^ by 
the additi<Mi of departmental classes and by “omnibus” classes of uncertain 
composition. The latter classes could not be relatecf to the outside market 
in any definitive manner. 

(2) The introduction of departmental and omnibus classes into an 
occupational system of classificaticm created a duality of classifications for 
some types of jobs which were basically similar. This complication was 
compounded by the exemption ot many positions, involving semi-skilled 
and skilled labour, from the civil service classification system in a manner 
that frequently failed to produce a mutually exclusive boundary between 
occupations in the classified and prevailing rate systems. 

(3) In 1962 the Glassco Commission recorded its judgment that, of 
the 887 civil service classes then in effect, only 106 had b^n adequately 
defined. There was no evidence that the some 1,300 prevailing rate classes 
were in materially better condition. 

(4) Collectively, the objectives established for the new classification 
and pay system were designed to serve the total requirements and demands 
of management—at all levels—in the service. It is a system that iS more 
closely integrated with the other functions of management than the sys- 
em which it replaces. While the new system will contribute to more effi¬ 
cient admnistration by managers it will also add significantly to the demands 
placed upon them. 

(5) In describing the system of classification and pay introduced 
through the classification revision programme, it is desirable to go,beyond 
its visible structure and to examine it as a dynamic mechanism responding 
to changes in the Work of individual employees and in the occupational 
character of the public service. Therefore, the characteristics of the sys¬ 
tem are described below in terms of its structure, its administration and, 
maintenance, and in terms of the allocation of authority for its different 
elements. Since the new system is still in the process of develofwnenf and 
implementation, the description is necessarily speculative about the future. 

(6) The structure is composed of a three-tiered hierarchy of classifi¬ 
cations beginning with (1) the level; a number of successive levek consti¬ 
tute (2) the occupational group, and a number of related groups constitute 
(3) the occupational category. 

(7) The occupational category is a family of occupations related in 
broad terms, by the nature of the functions fulfilled and by the extent of 
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academic preparation needed by people engaged in these occupations. 
There are six occupational categories. These are: 

(1) The Operational Category includes the geemps in which manual 

and related work of an unskilled, semi-skilled or skilled nature 
is performed and supervised. 

(2) The Administrative Support Category includes the groups in 

which the preparation, transferring, systematizing, and main¬ 
tenance of records, reports and communciations, or the direct 
application of rules and regulations, or the supervision of 
these functions, are performed. 

(3) The Technical Category includes the groups in which speci¬ 

alized techniques are performed that require highly developed 
skills and a defined minimum of secondary school education. 

(4) The Administrative and Foreign Service Category iadMes Ihe 
groups engaged in the planning, execution, conduct jad con¬ 
trol of programmes including those directed towards the pub¬ 
lic and programmes of internal management. 

(5) The Scientific and Professional Category is composed of those 
groups in which specialized qualifications attained in 

or a professional institution and specific to each occumtlltidl 
group are required. 

(6) The Executive Category is composed of groups engaged in "Se¬ 

nior managerial and policy-making responsibilities, or in tasks 
calling for exceptionally high standards of performance in the 
development and execution of policy or in the introduction of 
new or improved administrative processes. 

(8) The administration of the new system will involve the following 
tfunctions: 

(1) The classification of positions. 

(2) The administration of pay. 

(3) Tlie monitoring of classification and pay administration. 

(4) The revision of classification and pay standards and when 

required the development of new standards.. 

(9) The monitoring of classification and pay administration, by means 
of periodic statistical reports from the departments and the audit of 
samples of administrative decisions, will bring out quantitative measles 
of weaknesses in the system. The monitoring system will also serve qTti- 
mately to maintain the confidence af all interested parties in the continuing 
administrative integrity of the new system. 
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(10) The table below shows in summary from, the main characteristics; 
of the basic systems of job evaluation described in thfe preceding para¬ 
graphs. 


System 

Quanti¬ 

tative 

Non- 

Quanti- 

tative 

Match¬ 
ing with 
Descrip¬ 
tive Type 
Scale 

Comparing 

with 

other 

jobs 

Apprai¬ 
sal of 
whole 
jobs 

Apprai¬ 

sal 

by 

Factors 

Ranking 


X 


X 

X 


Grade Descrip¬ 
tion (Classifica¬ 
tion) . 


X 


X 

X 


Factor Comparison 

X 



X 


X 

Point 

X 


X 



X 


(11) A variety of job evaluation systems will be used in the Canadian 
Federal Service. A classification standard will be developed for each of 
the occupational groups into which the Service has been divided and the 
form of the standards will vary as various job evaluation techniques will 
be used. For homogenous groups in which differentiations between levels: 
can be made on the basis of a few simple criteria, the grade description 
system is the simplest and most economical technique and it will be employ¬ 
ed. For heterogeneous groups, the grade description method of evalua¬ 
tion is not considered suitable and quantitative methods of evaluation have 
been developed. 


(12) The quantitative systems that have been developed are essen¬ 
tially point-rating plans. Factors have been selected and degrees have 
been distinguished and defined. However, they all require the comparison 
of the jobs being evaluated with bench-mark position descriptions, factor 
by factor. The appropriate degree level, in each case, is to be determined 
not only by reference to the descriptive degree definitions, but also by 
comparison with the bench-mark positions which have been previously 
evaluated. This cross comparison of positions is an essential element of 
the factor comparison system and is also an integral part of the plans de¬ 
veloped for the Canadian Federal Service. 

(13) The final step in applying the new quantitative classification stand¬ 
ard is to compare the position being rated as a whole, with positions to 
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which similar total point values have been assigned. This 'provides a check 
on the; validity of the total rating and may indicate that further examina¬ 
tion of the ratings given each factor is required. The comparison of the 
job being evaluated as a whole, with other jobs, is essentially the ranking, 
system of evaluation. 

(14) While the quantitative plans developed for the Canadian Fede¬ 
ral Service are essentially point-rating plans, some of the advantages of 
the other systems have been secured by using the cross-comparison tech¬ 
nique of the factor comparison system and by requiring whole job compari- 
scHis in the ranking system. These approaches will assist in the deVelc^- 
ment and maintenance of equitable classification relationships throughout 
the Service. 

(15) In the revised classification system, the term classification stand¬ 
ards refers to the criteria used to determine the allocation of jobs to levels 
within the categories and groups described. There will be a classificaticm- 
standard for each of the occupational groups into which the service has 
been divided. The group classification standard will normally consist of 
a definitioLi of the category, a definition of the occupational group, a plan, 
of evaluation and a number of bench-mark position descriptions. 

(16) The new standards are single rather than multi-purpose standards.- 
They have been developed for the purpose of evaluating the relative worth 
of jobs, that is for job evaluation. Information that does not contribute 
towards this end has been eliminated. In the grade description standards, 
only those job characteristics which serve to differentiate between groups 
or levels have been included, and consequently, the standards are not 
comprehensive descriptions of occupations or jobs. In the point-rating 
plans, only those factors which are considered to be important in differen¬ 
tiating between levels of jobs in the public service have been selected. 

(17) The new standards for most groups are based upon the principle' 
that the v/orth of a job is determined by its particular requirements and 
not ifpon organizational or “post” concepts. In the past, the classifications 
of some jobs have been established primarily on their levels in the organiza¬ 
tion and in other cases, the classifications of all or many of the job in a 
unit have been determined by the classification of the unit or “post”. The 
difficulty and requirements of a particular job are, not necessarily directly 
related to organizational structure, or to the level of responsibility of the 
post in which the job is located. 

(18) Also, the classification standards for most groups require the evalu¬ 
ation of a number of compensable factors and the evaluation of the same 
factors for all jobs within a single occupational group. In the former sys- 
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tem, the classifications of some positions were established on the basis of 
a single factor such as the number of employees supervised. In other cases, 
classifications were determined using different factors and factor weightages 
in evaluating similar jobs at different tunes. 


(19) Another principle of the new standards is that they are based on 
a variety of job evaluation techniques and not solely on the grade descrip¬ 
tion method as was formerly the case. The choice of method depends on 
the nature of the group. For homogenous groups in which differentiations 
between levels can be made on the basis of a few fairly simple criteria, 
the grade description method is the simplest and most economical technique 
and it is used. 


(20) The revised classification system results in the creation of a number 
of heterogeneous groups of jobs for which the grade description method of 
evaluation is not suitable. The jobs in each of these groups are occupa 
tionally similar in a broad sense, but they involve quite different duties and 
it is virtually impossible to develop standards for such groups, based on 
the grade description method, which would permit consistent classification 
in a decentralized system. The description of the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities for each grade level would have to be couched in such general and 
abstract terminology in order to encompass the wide variety of tasks that 
the standards would be of little use in classifying jobs. For most of the 
heterogeneous groups, appoint-rating plan will comprise the standard. 

(21) One of the characteristics of the revised system of classification 
and pay is that each group can have its own pay plan and rates of pay can 
be adjusted independently in response to changes in the outside market. 
As the pay relationships between groups will be determined by collective 
bargaining, there is no requirement for the standards to be developed in 
a way that would facilitate inter-group comparisons. The primary purpose 
of the standards, then, is to enable classifiers to establish equitable relation¬ 
ships within an occupational group. In view of this objective, the classi¬ 
fication standards have been tailored to fit the characteristics of each group 
and there will be a separate standard for each, although many of the rating 
scales of the plans are quite similar. 


(22) Pay administration, like its running mate-classificatiton—has as 
its purpose the fair remuneration of employees. Where a single “job rate” 
has been established, and where the job is clearly distinguished from other 
jobs, pay administration is little more than a matter of efficient record keep¬ 
ing. Where there are several rates for the job, and the one applicable depends 
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iipoa the application of standards or the exercise of managerial judge¬ 
ment, pay administration may become very complex. 

(23) It is probable that there will emerge from the collective bargaining 
process a range of rates and a set of criteria or standards to govern the ap¬ 
plication of those rates. These criteria may relate to: 

(a) the passage of time (“incumbents will advance one mcrement for 

each year of experience until they reach the top rate for the 
job”); 

(b) exceptional performance (“employees may be advanced beyond 

the third and fourth levels only if, in the judgement of their 
supervisor, their performance has been significantly better than 
average’’); 

(c) individual contribution or accomplishment (“employees will be 

assigned to a salary level within the range, in accordance witii 
their contribution to the research programme as determined by 
a properly constituted appraisal committee”); etc. 

(24) The permutations and combinations of criteria or standards which 
•govern the administration of pay schedules are almost limitless. Some may 
appear designed to rigorously protect the interests of the employer; others 
may appear to be very generous to employees. It will be one of the im¬ 
portant functions of the process of collective bargaining to confirm or amend 
the various criteria which exist when bargaining commences. Whatever 
emerges from the bargaining process, it will be the responsibility of those 
who administer the 'pay plans to apply the established criteria precisely and 
objectively. And, in circumstances where this is not done, it may be expect¬ 
ed that either the management audit or the employees aucht (i.e. the 
grievance process will quickly identify deviations and release administratis 
forces which will correct any deviations which may have developed. 

(25) In any case, those who are responsible for the application to indi¬ 
vidual employees of classification and pay plans must apply the standards 
rigorously and impartially. Any other course cannot help but lead to a 
deterioration in staff relations and to the erosion of the employee’s assurance 
that wherever he works in the public service, he is getting a fair shake from 
management and from the collective bargaining process. 

2. V.S.A. 

The Classification Act of 1923 was a monumental step in establishing 
the concept of equal pay for equal work in public jurisdictions. The object 
of “equal pay for equal work”, was sought to be achieved by^ establishing a 
“classified service”, whose positions were to be graded into classes based on 
similarity in duties, responsibilities and qualifications. Each class had a 
single pay rate which was uniform throughout the service. 
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2. The aassification Act of 1949 made the following policy declaration: 

It is the purpose of this Act to provide a plan for classification of 
positions and for rates of basic compensation whereby:_ 

(1) in determining the rate of basic compensation which an officer 

or employee shall receive (a) the principle of equal pay for 
substantially equal work shall be followed, and (b) variations in 
rates (rf basic compensation paid to different officers and em¬ 
ployees shall be in proportion to substantial differences in the 
difficulty, responsibility, and qualification requirements of the 
work performed and to the contributions of officers and em¬ 
ployees to efficiency and economy in the service; and 

(2) individual positions shall, in accordance with their duties res¬ 

ponsibilities, and qualification requirements, be so grouped and 
identified by classes and grades, as defined in section 301, and 
the various classes shall be so described in published standards, 
as provided for in title IV, that the resulting position-classifica¬ 
tion system can be used in all phases of personnel administra¬ 
tion”. 

3. Subject to the exemptions specified in different sections, the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1949 applied to all civilian positions, officers and employees, 
in or under the departments. 

4. The Civil Service Commission has been charged with the preparatioi> 
of standards for placing positions in their proper classes and grades, after 
consultation with the departments concerned. In such standards the Com- 
mis^on is required to (1) define the various classes of positions that exist 
in the service in terms of duties, responsibilities, and qualification require¬ 
ments; (2) establiffi the official class titles; and (3) set forth the grades in 
which such classes have been placed by the Commission. Each department, 
in turn, has to place each position under its jurisdiction and to which the 
Act applies in its appropriate class and grade in conformance with standards, 
published by the Commission. 

5. The Classification Act of 1949 as amended is given in Annexure ‘A’. 

6. A specimen of standards developed by the Federal Civil Service 
Commission in respect of “Mechanical Engineer GS-5’’ is at Annexure ‘B’. 
Examines of Class specifications evolved by certain State Service Commis¬ 
sions in respect of “Junior Stenographer” and “Auditor, Grade I” are also 
given in (hat Annexure. 

7. Employees have a right to appeal against classification decision. The 
departments also have this right. 



ANNEXURE “A” 


(Enclosure to Annexure TV) 

CLASSIFICATION ACT 1949 AS AMENDED 
TITLE VI—BASIC COMPENSATION SCHEDULE!, 


General Schedule 

Grade GS—1 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are to 
perform, under immediate supervision, with little or no latitude for the exer¬ 
cise of independent judgment, (1) the simplest routine work in ofl5.ce, busi¬ 
ness, or fiscal operations, or (2) elementary work of a subordinate techni¬ 
cal character in a professional, scientific, or technical field. 

Grade GS—2 includes all classes of potitions the duties of which are 
(1) to perform, under immediate supervision, with limited latitude fw the 
exercise of independent judgement, routine work in office, business, or fiscal 
operations, or comparable subordinate technical wwk (rf limited scope in 
a prcrfessional, scientific, or technical field, requiring some training or ex- 
I»rionce; or (2) to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and 
responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—3 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to perform, under immediate or general supervision, somewhat difficult 
and responsible work in oflfice, business, or fiscal operations, or compyarable 
subordinate technical work of limited scope in a professional, scientific, or 
technical field, requiring in either case (a) some training or experience, (b) 
working knowledge of a special sulqect matter, or (c) to some extent the 
exercise of independent judgment in accordance with well-established poli¬ 
cies, "procedures and techniques; or (2) to perform other work of equal 
importance, difficulty and responsibility, and requiring comparable quali¬ 
fications. 

Grade GS—4 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) 
to perform, under immediate or general supervisitm, moderately difficult and 
responsible work in office, business, or fiscal operations, or comparaUe 
subordinate technical work in a professional, scientific, or technical field, 
requiring in cither case (a) a moderate amount of training and minor super¬ 
visory or other experience, (b) good working knowledge of a special sub¬ 
ject matter or a limited field of office, laboratory, engineering, scientific, or 
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other procedure and practice, and (c) the exercise of independent judgment 
in accordance with well-established policies, procedures, and techniques; or 
(2) to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, 
and requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—5 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (!)• 
to perform, under general supervision, difficult and responsible work in 
office, business, or fiscal administration, or comparable, subordinate tech¬ 
nical work in a professional, scientific, or technical field, requiring in either 
case (a) considerable training and supervisory or other experience, (b) broad 
working knowledge of a special subject matter or of office, laboratory, engi¬ 
neering, scientific, or other procedure and practice, and (c) the exercise of 
independent judgment in a limited field; (2) to perform, under immediate 
supervision, with little opportunity for the exercise of independent judgment, 
routine and elementary work requiring professional, scientific, or technical 
training; or (3) to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and 
responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications (38). 

Grade GS—6 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to perform, under general supervision, difficult and responsible work 
in office, business, or fiscal administration, or comparable subordinate tech¬ 
nical work in a professional, scientific, or technical field, requiring in cither 
case (a) considerable training and supervisory or other experience, (b) broad 
working nowledge of a special and complex subject matter, procedure, 
practice, or of the principles of the profession, art, or science involved, and 
(c) to a considerable extent the exercise of independent judgment; or (2) 
to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and 
itM^uiring comparaWe qualifications. 

Grade GS—7 includes ail classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to perform, under general supervision, work of considerable difficulty 
and responsibility along special technical or supervisory lines in office, busi¬ 
ness, or fiscal administration, or comparable subordinate technical work in 
a professional, scientific, or technical field, requiring in either case (a) consi¬ 
derable specialized or supervisory training and experience, (b) comprehen¬ 
sive working knowledge of a special and complex subject matter, proce¬ 
dure, or practice or of the principles of the profession, art, or science, in- 
volv^, and (c) to a considerable extent the exercise of independent judg¬ 
ment; (2) under immediate or general supervision perform somewhat diffi¬ 
cult work requiring (a) professional scientific, or technical training, and 
(b) to a limited extent, the exercise of independent technical judgment; or 
(3) to perforin other work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibi¬ 
lity, and requiring comparable qualifications (36). 

Grade GS—8 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) 
to perform, under general supervision, very difficult and responsible work 
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along special technical or supervisory lines in office, business, or fiscal! 
administration requiring (a) considerable specialized or SBfi^isory training 
and experience, (b) comprehensive and thorough workia| knowledge of h 
specialized and complex subject matter, procedure, or pfieticeSi or of the 
principles of the profession, art, or science involved, and fa) to a coasidet- 
able extent the exercise of independent judgment; or (2) to perform, 
other work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and re¬ 
quiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—9 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to perform, under general supervision, very difficult and responsible 
work along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines in office^ 
business, or fiscal administration, requiring (a) somewhat extended speci¬ 
alized training and considerable specialized, supervisory, or administrative 
experience which has demonstrated capacity for sound independent workj. 
(b) thorough and fundamental knowledge of a special and complex subject 
matter, or of the profession, art, or science involved, and (c) considerable 
latitude for the exercise of independent judgment; (2) with considerable 
latitude for the exercise of independent judgment, to perform moderately 
difficult and responsible work, requiring (a) professional, scientific, or tech¬ 
nical training equivalent to that represented by graduation from a college or 
university of recognized standing and (b) considerable additional prcrfes- 
sional, scientific, or technical training or experience which has demonstrated 
capacity for sound independent work; or (3) to perform other work of equal 
importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable quali¬ 
fications. 

Grade GS—10 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to perform, under general supervision, highly difficult and responsible 
work along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines in office, 
business, or fiscal administration, requiring (a) somewhat extended Specializ¬ 
ed, supervisory, or administrative training and experience which has demon¬ 
strated capacity for sound independent work, (b) thorough and fundamental 
knowledge of a specialized and complex subject matter, or of the profession, 
art, or science involved, and (c) considerable latitude for the exercise of 
independent judgment; or (2) to perform other work of equal importance,, 
difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—11 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to perform, under general administrative supervision and with wide lati¬ 
tude for the exercise of independent judgment, work of marked difficulty 
and responsibility along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines 
in office, business, or fiscal administration, requiring (a) extended specializ¬ 
ed, supervisory, or administrative training and experience which has demons¬ 
trated important attainments and marked capacity for sound independent ac¬ 
tion or decision, and (b) intimate grasp of a specialized and complex sub- 
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ject matter, or of administrative work of marked difficulty; (2) with wide 
latitude for the exercise of independent judgment, to perform responsible 
work of considerable difficulty requiring somewhat extended professional, 
scientific, or tedinical training and experience which has demonstrated 
important attainment and marked capacity for independent work; or (3) to 
perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and 
requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—12 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 

(1) to perform, under general administrative supervision, with wide latitude 
for the, exercise 'of independent judgment, work of a very high order of diffi¬ 
culty and responsibility along special technical, supervisory, or administra¬ 
tive lines in office, business, or fiscal administration, requiring (a) extended 
specialized, supervisory, or administrative training and experience which has 
demonstrated leadership and attainments of a high order in specialized 
and complex subject matter or of the profession, art, or science involved; 

(2) under general administrative supervision, and with wide latitude for 
the exercise of independent judgment, to perform 'professional, scientific, 
or technical work of marked difficulty and responsibility requiring extended 
professional, scientific, or technical training and experience which has 
demonstrated leadership and attainments of a high order in professional, 
Scientific, or technical research, practice, or administration; or (3) to per¬ 
form other work of equal importance, difficulty and responsibility, and 
requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—13 includes all classes of positions the duties of which arc 
(1) to perform, under administrative direction, with wide latitude the exer¬ 
cise of independent judgment, work of unusual difficulty and responsibility 
along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines, requiring ex¬ 
tended specialized, supervisory, or administrative training and experience 
which bad demonstrated leadership and marked attainments; (2) to serve 
as assistant head of a major organization involving work of comparable level 
within a bureau; (3) to perform, under administrative direction, with wide 
latitude for the exercise of independent judgment, work of unusual diffi¬ 
culty and responsibility requiring extended professional, scientific, or techni¬ 
cal training and exeprience which has demonstrated leadership and marked 
attainments in professional, scientific, or technical research, practice, or ad¬ 
ministration, or (4) to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, 
and responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—14 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to perform, under general admi.nistrative direction, with wide latitude 
for the exercise of independent judgment, work of exceptional difficulty and 
responsibility along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines 
which has demonstrated leadership and unusual attainments; (2") to serve 
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as head of a major organization within a bureau involving work of com- 
prablc level; (3) to'plan and direct or to plan and execute major profesaon- 
ai, scientific, technical administrative, fiscal, or other speeMized program¬ 
mes, requiring extended training and experience whidt has (temonstrated 
leadership and unusual attainments in professional, scientific, or technical 
research, practice, or administration, or in administrative, fiscal, or other 
specialized activities; or (4) to perform consulting or other professitMial, 
scientific, technical, administrative, fiscal, or other specialized work of equal 
importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable quali¬ 
fications. 

Grade GS—;15 includes all classes of positions the duties of which arc 

(1) to perform under general administrative direction, with very wide lati¬ 
tude for the exercise of independent judgment, work of outstanding diffi¬ 
culty and responsibility along special technical supervisory, or administra¬ 
tive lines which has demonstrated leadership and exceptional attainments. 

(2) to serve as head of a major organization within a bureau involving work 
of comparable level; (3) to plan and direct or to plan and execute specializ¬ 
ed programmes of marked difficulty, responsibility, and national significance, 
along professional, scientific, technical administrative, fiscal, or other lines, 
requu'ing extended training and experience which has demonstrated leader¬ 
ship and unusual attainments in professional, scientific, or technical research, 
practice, or administration, or in administrative, fiscal or other specialized 
activities; or (4) to perform consulting or other professitmal, scientific, 
technical, administrative fiscal, or other specialized work of equal importance^ 
difliculty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—16 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to perform, under general administrative direction, with unusual lati¬ 
tude for the exercise of independent judgment, work of outstanding difficulty 
and responsibility along s'pecial technical supervisoijy, or administrative 
lines which has demonstrated leadership and exceptional attainments; (2) to 
serve as the head of a major organization involving work of comparable 
level; (3) to plan and direct or to plan and execute professional, scientific, 
technical, administrative, fiscal or other specialized programmes of unusual 
difficulty, responsibility, and national significance, requiring extended train¬ 
ing and experience which has demonstrated leadership and exceptional 
attainments in professional, scientific or technical research, practice, or 
administration, or in administrative, fiscal, or other specialized activities; 
or (4) to perforin consulting or other professional, scientific, technical, 
administrative, fiscal, or other specialized work of equal importance, diffi¬ 
culty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—17 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to serve as the head of a bureau where the position, considering the kind 
and extent of the authorities and responsibilities vested in it, and the scope, 
239 M. of H,A.—25 



complexity, and degree o£ difficulty of the activities carried on, is of a high 
order among the whole group of positions of heads of bureaus; (2) to plan 
anu direct or to plan and execute professional, scientific, technical ad- 
mmistrative, fiscal or other specialized programmes of exceptional diffi¬ 
culty, responsibility, and national significance, requring extended training 
'and experience which has demonstrated exceptional leadership and attain¬ 
ments in professional, scientific or technical research practice, or adminis¬ 
tration, or in administrative, fiscal, or other specialized activities; or (3) 
to perform consulting or other professional, scientific, technical, administra¬ 
tive, fiscal or other specialized work of equal importance, difficulty, and 
responsibility and requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade GS—18 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
(1) to serve as the head of a bureau where the position, considering the 
kind and extent of the authorities and responsibilities vested in it, and the 
scope, complexity, and degree of difficulty of the activities carried on,; in 
exceptional and outstanding among the whole group of positions of heads 
of bureaus; (2) to plan and direct or to plan and execute frontier or un¬ 
precedented professional, scientific, technical, administrative, fiscal, or other 
specified programmes of outstanding difficulty, responsibility, and national 
significance, requiring extended training and experience which has demons¬ 
trated outstanding leadership and attainments in professional, scientific, or 
technical research, practice, or administration, or in administrative, fiscal 
or other specialized activities; or (3) to perform consulting or. other pro¬ 
fessional, scientific, technical, administrative, fiscal or other specialized 
work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring com¬ 
parable qualifications. 



ANNEXURE “B” 


(.Enclosure to Annexure V/) 

SOME EXAMPLES OF POSITION QUALIFICATION STANDARDS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER GS—5 


Chaliicteristics of the class: 

Nature and variety of work .—^This is the beginning level wUh.wQClL as.- 
signments designed to train mechanical engineers in the appUcation pi the 
basic scientific and engineering knowledges which characterize this broad 
branch of engineering. Assignments are usually varied to facilitate; the 
acquisition of a working knowledge of governing guides and comotm 
methods and techniques followed by the activity in resolving the pqitVtUM 
engineering problems encountered. 

Characteristically, GS—5 mechanical engineers work with higher-grade 
engineers to observe and receive basic on-the-job instruction in various 
engineering phases, such as the preparation of designs and the developpient 
of plans and specifications for accomplishing mechanical en^eeriti^ pro¬ 
jects. They follow specific and detailed instructions and contribute to 
the project by relieving higher-grade engineers of details. For exaniple. 
they take measurements; prepare or alter drawings, search blueprints, 
technical orders, and set up equipment; and commercial catalogued; 
conduct tests; perform engineering calculations; gather and assemble data^ 
and prepare reports. With repeated accomplishment these tasks tend to 
become routine to occupants of these positions, so that, as demonstrated 
work performance warrants, immediate supervisory guidance then becomes 
more relaxed. 

Some assignments are similar to those performed by engineering aids 
and draftsmen. The essential difference is that work performance of the 
Mechanical Engineer GS-5 requires the use of the basic academic know¬ 
ledge and skills he has acquired, and the assignments are planned to pro¬ 
vide training for eventual performance of increasingly difificult professional 
engineering work. 
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Nature of available guidelines for performance of work .—Written guides 
exist in the form of governing policies and procedures, technical directives, 
military requirements, technical and engineering tables, handbooks, manu¬ 
als, text books, manufacture catelogues, bulletins and reports, standard 
criteria, plans, specifications, exhibits and under-writer regulations. Guide 
materilal is usually fully applicable to specific assignments. Situations not 
covered by the beginning engineer’s basic knowledge of mechanical en¬ 
gineering 'principles, written guides, or initial instructions are referred to 
others. 

Nature of supervisory control exercised over the work .—^Mechanical 
Engineers GS-5 are under the close supervisory control of a higher-grade 
engineer. The supervisor makes work assignments, furnishing detailed 
information and giving specific instructions as to methods of accomplishing 
the assignments, but encourages the use of the beginner’s basic engineering 
knowledges, The spetvisor advises on any problems encountered and 
checks work daring process of accomplishments. Completed work is re¬ 
viewed ih detail for technical accuracy, adherence to sound engineering 
practices, and conformance to instructions. All computations, sketches, and 
recommended material parts and processes substitutions are closely 
checked by the supervisor prior to their release. Results of service tests 
participated in are reviewed for thoroughness of testing and apfiarent sound¬ 
ness of results. As experience is gained and progress demonstrated, the 
supervision received become progressively less; however, all engineering 
conclusions are carefully reviewed prior to official acceptance. 

Originality required .—Engineers as this level are encouraged to work 
out and suggest solutions to problems assigned, within the limits of guide¬ 
lines and work methods suggested by hi^er-grade. engineers with whon* 
they are working. Some judgment is used in applying a basic knowledge 
of engineering principles, concepts, and criteria to assigned mechanical en¬ 
gineering projects, interpreting data, and recognising variations. 

Purpose and nature of person-to-person work relationsfnps .—^Personal 
work contacts are made primarily to gather facts or information of a 
routine nature necessary for oompeletion of a specific project. Contacts 
with supervisory personnel and worker throughout the organization are for 
the purpose of becoming familiar with local systems and procedures, for 
example, vrith shop personnel to obtain information as to shop layout and 
availability of equipment and materials. 

Natufe and scope of recommendations, decisions commitments and 
conciusions.—Mechanical Engineers GS—5 are not expected to make re¬ 
commendations, decisions, or commitments. However, they may offer 
suggestions which influence the development or modification of specific 
equipments on which assigned. 
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Qualifications statement: 

Knowledge, abilities and other qualities. —General knowledge of basic 
principles of mechanical engineering practice and theory such as may be 
acquired through the completion of a full 4-year engineering curriculum 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in an accredited college or university. Know¬ 
ledge of the ordinary sources of information. 

Ability to follow specific instructions and guides. Ability to carry out 
under close supervision simple equipment or installation design projects 
including estimates and specifications, to make the design calculations 
involved, and/or to check the design calculations of others. Ability to con¬ 
duct tests and insjrections of equipment and systems, and compile data as 
prescribed. 


JUNIOR STENOGRAPHERS 

Duties — 

Under immediate supervision, to take notes by hand or machine from 
simple dictation and transcribe them on a typewriter; to do general typing 
and simple clerical work; and to perform related work as required. 

Typical Ta.sks — 

Taking shorthand notes from dictation and transcribing them; maintain¬ 
ing files and records, typing from bills, letters, reports or licences; flaring 
and typing purchase requisitions, issuing routine permits, giving out infor¬ 
mation or answering telephones; typing pay rolls, assistmg in the prepara¬ 
tion of statistics, reports or financial statements, keeping time-records; 
cutting stencils, having charge of X-ray files and records; requisitioning and 
caring for office supplies, distributing courses of study and other publica¬ 
tions; opening and distributing mail. 

Minimum Qualifications — 

Common school education and preferably some high school 
completion of a standard course in stenography and typewnting, preferably 
six months of experience in stenographic and clerical work, good command 
of English and spelling, ability to take simple dictation at a speed not less 
than 75 net words a minute and accurately to transcribe the notes on a type¬ 
writer at not less than 45 words per minute from clear manuscript from 
printed or typewritten matter; clerical aptitude, neatness and alertness. 

AUDITOR, GRADE I 


Dehnilion — 

Under direction, to perform the less difficult technical; office and field 
auditing work; and tc do other work as required. 



Typical Tasks — 


Assisting in the making of large and complex field audits of the accounts 
state departments or political sub-divisions or of persons or business firms 
subject to taxation or regulation by the state; independently making the less 
complex and more routine audits reviewing tax returns and fianancial state¬ 
ments and noting inconsistencies and irregularities verifying postings, foot¬ 
ings. and vouchers and preparing schedules in support of reports submitted; 
dictating routine correspondence in connection with audits made; testifying 
in court occasionally on matters involving audits completed. 

Minimum Qualifications — 

Experience. —One year of experience within the last 5 years on the staff 
of a recognized Public Accauntant or in the auditing department of a large 
commercial or governmental organization in any of the following types of 
work or any combination thereof. 

(a) Analytical and critical examination of a financial records or 
books of accounts. 

(b) Construction and installation of varied accounting and cost 
systems. 

(c) Preparation of a comprehensive financial statements. 

and 

EducnriOfi—Equivalent to graduation from college with at least 15 
semester hours in accounting. 

Alterrtate Education Requirement 

Crt-aduation from the 12th grade and completion of the accounting 
curriculum of a recognized school of accounting with a certificate showing 
satisfactory completion of courses in elementary and advanced accounting 
Commercial law, auditing and cost accounting. 

(Note: Courses in book keeping not acceptable). 

and 


knowledge — 

1. Thorough knowledge of accounting and auditing principles 

practices and procedures. 

2. General knowledge of commercial law. 

3. Some knowledge of— 

(a) principles of public finance and taxation;. 
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(b) statistical methods; 

(c) financial mathematics 

and 

Ability — 

1. To analyze and verify financial documents. 

2. To prepare schedules, financial statements and reports. 

3. To make audits of small business firms involving no special 

diflficulty. 

4. To analyze provisions of laws and regulations and to apply them 

to specific cases. 

5. To make arithmetical calculations with speed and accuracy. 

6. To write clear and concise reports. 

7. To follow oral and written directions. 

8. To size up situations people and accurately to adopt an effective 

course of action and to get along well with others. 

and 

Personal Characteristics .—^Willingness to live and work away from head¬ 
quarters office, neat personal appearance, resourcefulness, initiative, inte¬ 
grity, tact, industry, accuracy, good judgment and good health and free¬ 
dom from disabling defects. 

Monthly Compensation— 

160 170 180 190 200 
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ANNEXURE V 


(Para 5.1.9 of the Report) 

(1) Copy of D-O. letter dated \lth August^ 1966 from Shri R. Gae, 

Member, addressed to Shri K. N. Nagarkatti, Chairman, Study Team on 

Promotion Policies, Conduct Rules, Discipline & Morale. 

You are aware that one of the recommendations made by th6 San- 
thanam Committee on Prevention of Corruption is that the Government 
should have the power to compulsorily retire a Government servant who 
has completed 25 years of qualifying service or has attained the age of 50 
years without giving any reason and without any liability for special 
pension. You would recollect that this point incidentally came up for con¬ 
sideration at the last meeting of the Study Group on Promotion Policies, 
Conduct Rules, Discipline and Morale held on August 9, 1966 at Hydera¬ 
bad when 1 pointed out that there were some Supreme Court decisions on 
the subject which applied in the matter. I have now examined the relevant 
decisions on the subject and the ratio on the point may be summarised as 
under. 

2. Recently the Supreme Court upheld the constitutional validity of a 
provision in the Mysore Civil Service Rules, 1958, similar to that recom¬ 
mended by the Santhanam Committee as aforesaid (Shiv Charan Singh v. 
State of Mysore, A.I.R. 1965 S. C. 280). The Superme Court held in that 
case that having fixed the proper age 'of superannuation a rule permitting 
compulsory retirement at an early stage of the career of a Government 
servant would not bs valid, but compulsory retirement after 25 years of 
qualifying service or after the Government servant has attained 50 years 
of age does not contravene the provisions of article 311(2) of the Coiistitu- 
tion. In view thereof it will now be possible to implement the recom¬ 
mendation of the Santhanam Committee made in this behalf as aforeraid. 

3. I may add for your information that the Government of India is 
now seriously considering the proposal to empower Government to tx»m- 
puisorily retire a Government servant after he has attained the asie of 50 
years or on conVplction of 25 years of qualifying service which^r is 
earlier, and to give a reciprocal rij^t to the Government servant to so 
retire by giving a three months’ notice, subject to the condition that in case 
of services or posts with late age of entry, i-e., 35 years and above, the 
right of the Government as well as of the Government servant as aforesaid 
shall be exercisable after the Government servant has attained the aee of 
55 years or completed 25 years of qualifying service, whichever ts fcariier. 
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4. I trust the above information will be of help to you in considering 
the issue regarding the compulsory retirement of Government servants 
discussed at the last meeting of the Study Group., 


(2) Copy of D.O. letter dated 23rd August 1966 from Shri R. S. Gae, 
Member, addressed to Shri K. N. Nagarkatti, Chairman, Study Team on 
Promotion Policies, Conduct Rules, Discipline & Morale. 

This is in continuation of my D.O. dated August 17th 1966. 

2. In the course of the discussion at the last meeting of the Study 
Group on Promotion Policies, Conduct Rules, Discipline aad Morale held 
on August j9th, 1966 at Hyderabad I drew attention to the definition of 
‘public servant’ contained in section 21 Of the Indian Penal Code, 1860 
and pointed .out that the said section was recently amended by Parliaraent. 
In this connection I send herewith a copy of that secticm as amended upto 
date. The twelfth clause of the section is relevant ,in the matter. 
According to this clause ‘public servant’ includes (a) every person in the 
service pr pay of the Government and (b) every person in the service or 
pay of a local authority, a corporation established or under a Central, 
Provincial or State Act or a Gtoveroment company as de&ied in section 
617 of the Companies Act, 1956, Thus besides Government servants 
persons employed in statutory corporations or Government companies are 
included in the definition of ‘public servant’. 

3. As you are aware some discussions also took {dace on the question 
of amendment of article 33 of the Constitution empowering the Parlia¬ 
ment to modify the rights conferred by Part III in their application to the 
.Armed Forces. This article provides an exception to the provisions re¬ 
garding fundamental rights contained in Part HI. These provisions which 
are otherwise applicable to all persons may be restricted or abrogated by 
Parliament in their application to members of the Armed Forces-r-in 
view of the special position and the need of discipline amongst them. 
Further this provision applies not only to Armed Forces but also extends 
to the ordinary police who are charged with the mafaitenance of “public 
order”. In pursuance of the powers conferred by tins article Parliament 
has enacted the Army Act, 1950, the Air Force Act, 1950 and the Navy 
.Act, 1957, providing that some of the fundamental ri^ts included in Part 
HI of the Constitution shall not extend to members of the Indian Army. 
Air Force and Navy. Thus restrictions have been imposed regarding 
•neligibility of women for enrdment or employment {see section 12 of 
the Army Act, 1950, section 12 of the Air Force Act, 1950 and section 
9(2) of the Navy Act, 1957], right of freedom of speech and expression, 
assembly and association (see section 21 of the Army Act, 1950, section 
21 of the Air Force Act, 1950 and section 19 of the Navy Act. 1957). 
arrest and detention (see sections 101 and 102 of the Army Act, 1950 and 
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sections 102 and 103 of the Air Force Act, 1950), successive trials (see 
section 121 of the Army Act, 1950 and section 120 of the Air Force Act, 
1950), etc. 

4. It may be added that while article 33 enqKmci's jraruameut lo 
make laws restricting or abrogating the fundamental li^jhts ^ lelraka to 
Armed Forces, article 35(b) maintains the validity of existing laws includ¬ 
ing lawsi made by the Provincial L^slatures, if any, so long as Patlia- 
ment does not amend or repeal such laws, not withstanding contraven¬ 
tion of the fundamental rights. 

5. If public servants as deftncd by section 21 ctf tbei UP.C. are 
brought within the purview of article 33, that might virtuaHy result ia 
whittling down the effect of fundamental rights conferred by Part HI of Ihe 
Constitution in so far as they are applicable to ^public servants including 
Government servants. Having regard to the socialistic pattern of society 
a large number of corporations have been established'by statutes and such 
corporations are ordinarily owned or coatrolled by Ae State, Siimlarly 
a large number of Government oofoipanies have been fcsmed and re¬ 
gistered under the Companies Act, 1956 and a majoiaty of shares to sueh 
companies are held by the Government. It is likely that the number of 
such corporations and companies wifi increase day by day with the result 
that a good number of industries will be controifled ,by the Gcrvemmeflt. 
If all public servants are brought within the scope of article 33, the 
employees of ,all such corporations and companies would also fall withm 
the purview of that article with the result that it would be open to Parlki- 
ment to make laws restricting or abrogating fundmental rights )n relation 
to such en^oyees. As observed above Armed Fences have been :^eci&- 
cally mentioned in article 33 in view of their special pontioa and. the need 
of discipline amongst them. I do not think the position regar^g civil 
servants and other public servants is in pari materia with Aritml Forces, 
nor do I think that the situation is so grave or serious as to bring this cate¬ 
gory of persons within the pwrview of article 33. 

6. If necessary, ,the above aspect of the matter may be discussed 
further at the next meeting of the Study Group to be held in Bangalore 
next month. 


Enclosure to D.O. letter dated 23-8-1966. 

Section 21, Indian Penal Code, 1860. 

21. The words “public servant” denote a person falling imder aoy of 
the descriptions hereinafter following namely:— 


* « 
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“Public servant’’ 
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Second.—Every Commissioned Officer in the Military, Naval or Air 
Forces of India; 

Third.—Every Judge, including any person empowered by law to dis¬ 
charge, whether by himself or as a member of any body of persons, any 
adjudicatory functions; 

Fourth.—Every Officer of a Court of Justice including a liquidator, 
receiver or commissioner whose duty it is, as such officer, to investigate or 
report on any matter of law or fact, or to make, authenticate, or keep any 
document, or to take charge or dispose of any property, or to execute any 
judicial process, or to administer any oath, or to interpret, or to preserve 
order in the Court, and every person specially authorized by a Court of 
Justice to perform any of such duties; 

Fifth.—Every juryman, assessor, or member of a panchayat assisting 
a Court of Justice or public servant; 

Sixth.—Every arbitrator or other person to whom any cause or matter 
has been referred for decision or report by any Court of Justice, or by, 
any other competent public authority; 

Seventh.—Every person who holds any office by virtue of which he is 
empowered to place or keep any person in confinement; 

Eighth.—Every officer of the Government whose duty it is, as such 
officer, to prevent offences, to give information of offences, to bring 
offenders to justice or to protect the public health, safety or convenieiwe; 

Ninth.—Every officer whose duty it is. as such officer, to, .take, receive, 
keep or expend any property on behalf of the Government, or to make 
any survey, assessment or contract on behalf of the Government, ■ or to 
execute any revenue-process, or to investigate or to report, on any matter 
affecting the pecuniary interests of the Government, or to make,. authenti¬ 
cate or keep any document relating to the pecuniary interest of the Govern¬ 
ment, or to prevent the infraction of any law for the protection of the 
pecuniary interests of the Government. 

Tenth.—Every officer whose duty it is, as such officer, to take, receive, 
keep or expend any property, to make any survey or assessment or to levy 
any rate or tax for any secular common purpose of any village, town or 
district, or to make, authenticate or keep any document for the ascertaining 
of the rights of the people of any village, town or district; 

Eleventh.—Every person who holds any trffice in virtue of which he is 
empowered to prepare, publish, maintain or revise an electoral roll or to 
conduct an election or part of an election; 
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Twelfth.—Every person— 

(a) in the service or pay of the Government or remunerated by fees or 
commission for the performance of any public duty by the Government; 

(b) in the service or pay of a local authority, a corporation estabhsUed 
by or under a Central, Provincial or State Act or a Government com¬ 
pany as defined in section 617 of the Companies Act, 1956. 

Illustration 

A Municipal Commissioner is a public servant. 

Explanation 1.—Persons falling under any of the above descriptions 
are public servants, whether appointed by the Government or not^ 

Explanation 2.—Wherever the words “public servant” occur; they shall 
be understood of every person who is in actual possession or the situation 
of a public servant, whatever legal defect there may be in his .right to hcdd 
that situation. 

Explanation 3.—The word ‘election’ detes an election for the pur¬ 
pose of selecting members of any legislative, municipal or other public 
authority, of whatever character, the method of selection to which is by, or 
under, any law prescribed as by election. 


(3) Copy of D. O. letter dated Sth September, 1966 from Shrt R. S. Gae, 
Member, addressed to Shri K. N. Nagarkatti, Chairman, Study Team on 
Promotion Policies, Conduct Rules, Discipline & Morale. 

* * « * * m 

2. Regarding the change proposed by you in article 33 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, it is no doubt permissible to Parliament by law to restrict or abrogg^e 
auy of the pghts conferred by Part III oi the Constitution in their, applica¬ 
tion to the members of the Armed Forces or the Forces charged \sfhh the 
maintenance of public order as contemplated by the said article. The 
article in its present form applies not only to the Armed Forces but also to 
the ordinary police which is charged with the maintenance of public order. 
If it is intended to bring all Government servants and other pubHd servants 
as defined by section 21, I.P.C. within the scope of the article by suitable 
amending it, I am afraid the same will virtually result in a retrograde step. 

3. Fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution are available;to 
ah citizens which obviously include Government servants and other [public 
servants subject, however, to the power of Parliament under article' 33 to 
modify these rights in their application to the members of the "Armed 
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Forces and the Police Forces. While a Govenuaeot 8^a»t can eaSorce 
fundamental tights as a citizen, the State can under the proviso to article 
309 make rules regulating the recruitment and conditions lof service appli¬ 
cable to them. The interests of service under the State require efficiency, 
honesty, integrity, impartiality, discipline and the like qualities on the part 
of Government servants and the State has the right to ensure that they 
possess these qualities. Rules made by the State thus ia^ose various res¬ 
trictions on Government servants [e.g., see the Central Civil Services 
(Conduct) Rules, 1964] and such restrictions are permissible in so far 
as they are reasonable restrictions imposed in the, interests of efficiency, 
integrity, discipline, responsibility, impartiality, etc. as contemplated by 
article 19 of the Constitution. Rights guaranteed by that article are not 
absolute ri^ts, but can be qualified by imposing reasonable restrictiops in 
the interests of the general public, th© securhy of the State, public order, 
decsency, morsdity, etc. as contemfdated by clauses (2) t© (.6) of that 
article. In so far as restrictions imposed in the matter are reasonable they 
cannot be successfully challenged by Government servants in Cburts of 
law^ However, Courts in this country have up to now taken care to see 
that there is no unnecessary interference in the State regulation of the 
recruitment and conditions of service applicable to the Government 
servants. 

4. In the circumstances I am fiot still enamoured of the idea of bringing 
the entire community of Government servants and other public servants 
within the purview of article 33, which as observed in my last letter would 
virtually result in whittling down the eflfect of fundamental rights conferred 
by Part III of the Constitution in their Application to these persons. I 
think we should discuss this matter further in Delhi or Bangalore when 
we next meet. 


(4) Copy of D.O. letter dated 1th November, 1966 fr&m Sfm R. S. Gae, 
Member, addressed to Shri K. N. Nagarkatti, Chcdrrrum, Study Team 
on Fromotion Policies, Conduct Rules, Discipline artd Morale. 

2. Regarding my st^estions for the purposaes of the ^n^rt, jik>u have 
b^n good enough 4o permit me to convey the same to you from time to 
lime, either orally or in writing. 

3. One of the suggestions on which 1 have alre^y laid considerable 
stress is that any amendment proposed to article 33 of the Constitution so 
as to bring within its purview the entire community of Oovemment servants 
would be a retrograde step. Fundamental righte guanorteed by tte, 
Ccmstitntion must continue to be available to all citizens including the 
fGovemment servants. It is not as if the Government servants in this 
country are temperamentally more rebellious than their counterparts in 
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other countries. As already pointed out in the dourse. of discussions at 
the last meeting the root cause or the basis of their discontentment is 
essentially the economic condition and the high cost of living prevading in 
the country. What has actually happened is that when our coimtry was 
under foreign domination, people were afraid to assert their rights even 
when injustices were meted out to them. The Constitution with its em¬ 
phasis on fundamental rights ushered in a new era. We find that more 
nnd more persons including Government servants now resort to Courts for 
redress of their grievances. This is to my mind a good development in the 
right direction, as a democracy like ours can function effectively only when 
its citizens are really conscious of their rights and vindicate the same where 
necessary through Courts of law. 

4. Just as a Government servant like any other citizen possesses 
fundamental rights, the State also ]plossesses under the provisions of article 
309 the power to regulate the conditions of service of Government servants. 
However, the State regulation of their conditions of service will be valid 
only to the extent that restrictions imposed for thfc purpose are reasonable 
and necessary in the interests of efficiency, integrity, impartiality, discipline 
and responsibility of the Government servants. Further though all citizens 
including Government servants have the right to assemble peaceably and 
without arms, the State is entitled to impose reasonable restrictions on the 
exercise of this right in the interests lof the sovereignty and integrity of 
India, the security of the State, friendly relations with foreign States, public 
order, decency or morality, or in relation to contem'pt of Court, defamation 
or incitement to an offence as contemplated by article 19(2) of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

5. While assuripg the Government servants of the fundamental ri^ts 
embodied in the Constitution, police and the armed forces have for obvious 
reasons been treated differently by the framers of the Constitution. In the 
case of the members of the armed forces or the forces charged with the 
maintenance of public order. Parliament is empowered to determine by law 
to what extent any of the rights conferred by Part HI of the Constitution 
shall be restricted or abrogated so as to ensure, the proper discharge of 
their duties and the maintenance of discipline among them. The Consti¬ 
tution has under article 33 selected two of the services under the State, 
the members of which might be deprived of the benefit of the fundamental 
rights guaranteed to other persons and citizens and has also prescribed 
the limits within which such restrictions or abrogation might take p>lace; 
but the other classes of servants of Government in common with other 
persons and citizens of the country cannot be excluded from the protec¬ 
tion of the rights guaranteed by Part HI of the Constitution by reasons 
merely of their being Government servants, though on account of nature 
and incidents lof the duties which they have to discharge in that capacity, 
certain restrictions on their freedoms might have to be imposed. 

239 M. of H.A.—2« 
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6. It is clear from the above that the framers of the Constitution have 
deliberately and puf|x>sely refrained from bringing vwthin the scope of 
article 33 Qovermnenit servants other than those referred to therein. I 
see no real justification at present for curtailing or whittling down the 
effect of fundamental rights in their application to such Government 
servants, more so when the judicial organ of the State exists to safeguard 
the rigjits available to citizens including Government servants and to see 
that there is no undue interference by the State in the regulation lof recruit¬ 
ment and conditions of service Applicable to Government servants. 

7. The above aspect of the matter in respect of article 33 of the 
Constitution has been already dealt with by me in my letters to you dated 
August 23, 1966 and September 8, 1966 to which your attention is 
kindly invited. 

8. As regards the right of Government servants to participate in 
demonstrations attention may be invited to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Kameshwar Prasad v. State of Bihar (A.I.R. 1962 S. C. 1166). 
In thia case the Supreme Court explained the meaning of the word 
‘demonstration’ as a visible manifestation of the feelings or sentiments of 
an individual or a graup. It is thus a communication of one’s ideas to 
others to whom it is intended to be conveyed and is in effect a form of 
speech or ex'pression. A demonstration might also take the form of an 
assembly and even then the intention is to convey to the person or 
authotity concerned the feelings of the, group which assembles. There 
are different forms of demonstration which would fall within the freedoms 
guaranteed by clauses (a) and (b) of article 19(1). A violent and 
disorderly demonstration would not obviously be within the purview of 
the said clauses. But peaceful and orderly demonstration would faU 
within the freedoms guaranteed under these clauses. 

9. In the above case the Suoreme Court was dealing with a conduct 
rule for Government servants which prohibited “any form of demonstra¬ 
tions” for the redress of grievances of Government sert'ants. The court 
held that the rule, in so far as it prohibited any form of demonstration, 
be it however innocent or however incapable of causing a breach of public 
tranquillity, was ultra vires article 19(1) (a) or (b) of the Constitution, 
but it was not invalid in so far as it prohibits participation in strikes. If 
the rule was so framed as to single, out those types of demonstrations 
which are likely to lead to a disturbance of public tranquility or which 
would fall under the other limiting criteria specified in article 19(2), its 
validity could well be sustained. 

10. The above decision of the Supreme Court in Kameshwar Prasad’s 
case was followed by the Supreme Court in the subsequent case of O. K, 



Ghosh V. E. X. Joseph (A.I.R. 1963 S. C. 812). la view of d^sion 
the C^al Gva Services (Conduct) Rules, 1955 have teem reseat’ 
amended so as to bring them in conformity with the 'ffrovisiems of 
19(2). See now rule 7 (i) of the Central Civil Services (Condu^).Rides, 
1964. 


11. It is clear from the above that any law to be made in respect of 
demonstrations cannot prohibit any or every form of demonstratiott but 
the prohibition can extend only to what is permissible under article l9t^), 
namely, reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the, right conferred by 
article 19(1) (a) in the interests of “the sovereignty and integrity of 
India”, “the security of the State”, “friendly relations with foreign States”, 
“puWic order”, “decency” or “morality”, or in relation to “contend of 
Court”, “defamation” or “incitement to an offence”. 


12. There is one more matter on which I would like to lay stresa and 
that relates to the maintenance of the moral© of the services. Qftea we 
come across cases where Government servants continue, on, a tem|iocary 
basis indefinitely for a number of years. A few months agp, ft^mstry 
had occasion to deal with a case where officers who had officiated in 
the higher posts for several years were reverted to their substantive posts 
on the ground that they vvere considered, after trial, to be unsuitable for 
Uie higher posts. Legally, reversions were justified, as an offidiating 
Government servant has no legal right to the post in which he officiate, 
but tile problem was not a mere legal problem but a problem that related 
essentially to the maintenance of the morale of the services. Whit 
necessary therefore is that when a temporary Government servant com¬ 
pletes three years of service, he must ordinarily and without any undue 
delay be declared quasi-permanent strictly in confonnity witii the r<^vant 
rules applicable in the matter. Administrative machinery should' be 
tightened up in every Ministry ot Department with a view to aclfewng 
this objective as early as posritek 

13. The morale of the services also depeaids on tiie prceipaete. a&ntred 
to them over a reasonable period iof senden. A prombing young, man 
on the thredrold of his career starting as an assistant must be ais^d tiiat 
he would reach the rank of Under Secretary or D^juty Steteta^ OHSt n 
reasonable period of service provided he is found efficient and oqs^rie.' 
Water-tight compartments of service which deny this prospect any* 
section of Government servants should be discouraged, if not aiaaafed.: 
There is also no sense in having too many scales of pay with oiriy minor 
differences in the minima and the maxima. 
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14. In your letter under reply you have referred to the general 
opinion that the provisions of article 311 are no impediment to the speedy 
disposal of departmental enquiries. I endorse that opinion as what 
article 311 does is to embody the well-known principle of natural justice 
that no person ^all be punished without a reasonable opportunity to 
defend himself. Disciplinary rules have been framed with a view to 
assuring Government servants of this reasonable opportunity and the 
Supreme Court has done a great service by observing that disciplinar>' 
rules are not mere empty formulaties. 

15. The latest position regarding the Constitution (Nineteenth 
Amendment) Bill, 1965 has been already brought to your notice by my 
letter to you dated October 14, 1966, and have not undergone any real 
change in the matter. 

16. Issues which are common to our Study Team as well as to the 
Study Team headed by Gen. Thorat can best b? dealt with after a joint 
meeting is held for the purpose as discussed oy in Bangalore last 
month. I take it that you would be anxious to see chat such meeting is 
held as early as possible. 

17. I do not 'propose to trouble you any more with further suggestions 
of mine at this stage. You may therefore kindly proceed to draft the 
report as you thihk best. If any further suggestions of mine require to 
be included in the report, I shall definitely bring the same to your notice 
before the report is given a final shape. 

P.S ^—^This afternoon the Home Minister introduced in the Rajya 
Sabha the Police Forces (Restriction of Rights) BDl, 1966. The Bill 
deals with the law proposed to be made under article 33 of the Constitu¬ 
tion in relation to police forces. As previously intimated, the Army Act, 
1950, the Air Force Act, 1950 and the,Navy Act, 1957 include provisions 
(made by virtue of the said article) imiposing restrictions or the abroga¬ 
tion of some of the fundamental rights guaranteed under Part in of the 
Constitution in their application to the members of the Armed Forces 
and no such provision was upto now made by Parliament by law in 
regard to Police Forces. It is now felt that in order to ensure the proper 
discharge of their duties and the maintenance of discipline amongst them, the 
members of the Police Forces should not, without the express sanction 
of the Central Government, form any trade union, labour union or any 
political association or communicate with the press or publish an 5 rthing 
except where such communincation or publication is in the bom fide 
discharge of their duties or is of a purely literary, artistic or scientific 
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character. It is also felt that no member of the police force should 
participate in, or address, any meeting or take part in any demonstration 
organised by any body of persons for any political 'purposes. It is in 
view of the above objects that the aforesaid Bill was introduced in the 
Rajya Sabha this afternoon. It will be seen that the provisions of the 
Bill in relation to Police Forces, in so far as they restrict or abrogate the 
fundamental rights available to them, are limited in their scope and 
nature. 
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ANNEXURE VI 


(Para 5.3.3. of the Report) 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 10988 
Employee-Management Co-operation in the Federal Service 

WHEREAS participatioa of employees in the formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of 'personnel policies affecting them contributes to effective 
conduct of public business; and 

WHEREAS the efficient administration of the Government and the 
well-being of employees require that orderly and constructive relationships 
be maintained between employee organizations and management officials; 
and 

WHEREAS subject to law and the 'peramount requirements of the public 
service, employee-management relations within the Federal service should 
be improved by providing employees an .Opportunity for greater partici¬ 
pation in the formulation and implementation of policies and procedures 
affecting the conditions of their employment; and 

WHEREAS effective employee-management co-operation in the 'public 
service requires a clear statement of the respective rights and obligations 
of employee organizations and agency management; 

NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution of the United Slates, by section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 631), and as President of the United States, I hereby 
direct that the following policies shall govern officers and agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government in all dealings with Federal em¬ 
ployees and organizations representing such employees. 

Section 1.—(a) Employees of the Federal Government shall have, and 
shall be protected in the exercise of, the right, freely and without fear of 
penalty or reprisal, to form, joint and assist any employee organization 
or to refrain from any such activity. Except as hereinafter expressly 
provided, the freedom of such employees to assist any employee organi¬ 
zation shall be recognized as extending to participation in the manage¬ 
ment of the organization and acting for the organization in the capacity 
of an organization representative, including presentation of its views to 
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officials of the executive branch, the Congress or other appropriate autno- 
rity. The head of each executive department and agency (hereinafter 
referred to as ‘agency’) shall take such action, oonsistent with law, as 
may be required in order to assure that employees in the agency are 
appraised of the rights described in this section, and that no interference, 
restraint, coercion or discrimination is practiced within such agency to 
encourage or discourage membership in any employee organization. 

(b) The rights described in this section do not extend to ‘participa¬ 
tion in the management of an employee organization, or actir|g as a 
representative of any such organization, where such participation pr 
activity would result in a conffict of interest or otherwise be incompatible 
with law or with the official duties of an employee. 

Secti&n 2.—^When used in this order, the term “employee organiza¬ 
tion*’ means any lawful association, labour organization, fedecatioh, 
council, or brotherhood having as a primary purpose the improvemont 
of working conditions among Federal employees, or any craft, tra^ or 
industrial union whose membership includes both Federal employees and 
employees iof private organizations; but such term shall not include any 
organization (1) which asserts the right to strike against the Government 
of the United States or any agency thereof, or to assist or participate in 
any such strike, or whidi imposes a duty or obligation to conduct, assist 
or partiapate in any such strike, or (2) which advocates the ovwthrow of 
the constitutional form of Government in the United States, or (3) which 
discriminates with regard to the terms or conditions of membership be¬ 
cause of race, colour, creed or national origin. 

Section 3.—(a) Agencies shall accord informal, formal or exclusive 
recognition to employee organizations which requests such recognition in 
conformity with the requirements specified in sections 4, 5 and 6 of this 
order, except that no recognition shall be accorded to any employee 
organization which the head of the agency considers to be so subject to 
corrupt influences or influence opposed to basic democratic principles 
that recogmtion would be inconsistent with the objectives of this order. 

(b) Jleeogaition of ,an employee organization shall continue so long 
as such ^ffgaruzation satisfies the criteria of this order applicable to such 
recognition; bat northing in thistsection shall require any agency to determine 
whether an orgamzation should become or continue to be recognized as 
exclusjye representative of the employees in any unit within 12 raonlhs 
after a prior determination of exclusive status with respect to such unit has 
been made pursuant to the provisions of this order. 
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(c) Stocognition, in whatever form accorded, shall not— 

(1) preclude any employee, regardless of employee org an L at ion 
membership, from bringing matters of personal concern to the attention 

appropriate officials in accordance with apipMcable law, nrie, legftlation. 
Or estaWished agency policy, or from choosing his own representative 
a grievance or appellate action; or 

(2) Preclude or restrict consultations and dealings between an .^en- 
cy awl any veterans organization with reapect to matters of rfEnttCBbr 
interest to employees with veterans prefesenec; or 

C3) Preclude an agency from consulting or dealing with smy .neii^ 
gious, social, fratral or other lawful association* not qualified as nn t/fOr 
^loyee organization, with respect to matters or .policies .which involvedodi- 
vidual members of the association or are of particular a p pJica hil iftf .to 
it or its members, when such consultations or dealings are duly limited so 
as not to assume the character of formal oonsultatioa on matters lOf igoaeral 
eug^loyee-mcmagement policy or to extent to areas where reoognitsQD 'SH 
the interests of oee employee g^oup stay result in rhscrimtaatHm ttgainst 
or injury to the interests Of other emi^oyees. 

Section 4.—(a) An agency shall accord an employee organization* which 
does not qualify for exclusive or formal recognition, informal recognition 
as representative of its member employees without regard to whether .a^ 
other employee organization has been .accorded formal or exclusive recog¬ 
nition as representative of some or all employees in any unit. 

tb) When an employee organization has been infonnully recognized, it 
shall, to the extent consistent with the efficient and orderly crnidact of 4hc 
public business, be permitted to present to appropriate officials its views 
on matters of concern to its members. The agency need mot, however, 
consult with an employee organization so recognized ;in the formulation of 
personnel or other policies with respect to such matters. 

Section 5 .— (a) An agency shall accard an employee organization for¬ 
mal recognition as the representative of its members in a unit as defined 
by the agency when (1) no other employee organization is qualified for 
exclusive recognition as representative of employees in the unit, (2) it is 
determined by the agency that the employee organization has a substaiilial 
and Stable membership of not less than 10 per cent of the employees 
in the unit, and (3) the employee organization has sabmitted to the agency 
a toster Of its officers and representatives, a copy of its constitution and 
by-laws, and a statement Of objectives. When, in the -oirinion of the 'hcad 
of an agency, an employee, organization has a sufficient nmnbet ofTwrtil 
oragnizations or a sufficient total memhership within such agency, lor- 
ganizatlon may be accorded formal recognition at the national level, bat 
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such recognition shall not preclude the agency from dealing at the nation¬ 
al level with any other employee organization on matters affecting its 
members, 

(b) When an employee organization has been formally recognized, the 
agency, through appropriate officials, shall consult with such organization 
from time to time in the formulation and implementation of personnel 
policies and practices, and matters affecting working conditions that are of 
concern to its members. Any such organization shall be entitled from 
time to time to raise such matters for discussion with appropriate officials 
and at all times to present its views thereon in writing. In no case, how¬ 
ever, shall an agency be required to consult with an employee organiza¬ 
tion which has been formally recognized with respect to any matter which, 
if the employee organizations were one entitled to exclusive recognition, 
would not be included within the obligation to meet and confer, as descri¬ 
bed in section 6(b) of this order. 

Section 6.—(a) An agency shall recognize an employee organization as 
the exclusive representative of the employees in an appropriate unit when 
such organization is eli^ble for formal recognition pursuant to Section 5 
of this order, and has been designated or selected by a majority of the 
employees of such unit as the representative of such employees in such 
unit. Units may be established on any plant or installation, craft, func¬ 
tional or other basis which will ensure a clear and identifiable community 
of jinterest among the employees concerned, but no unit shall be establish¬ 
ed solely on the basis of the extent to which employees in the proposed 
unit have organized. Except where otherwise required by established 
practice, prior agreement, or special circumstances, no unit shall be esta¬ 
blished for purposes of exclusive recognition which includes (1) any mana¬ 
gerial executive, (2) any employee engaged lin Federal personnel work in 
other- than a purely clerical capacity, (3) both supervisors who officially 
evaluate the performance of employees and ffie employees whom they 
supervise, or (4) both professional employees and non-professional em¬ 
ployees unless a majority of such professional employees vote for inclusion 
in such unit. 

(b) When an employee organization has been recognized as the ex¬ 
clusive representative of employees of an appropriate unit it shall be en¬ 
titled to act for and to negotiate agreements covering all employees in the 
unit and shall be responsible for representing the interests of aU such em¬ 
ployees without discrimination and without regard to employee organiza¬ 
tion membership. Such employee organization shall be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to be represented at discussions between management and emp¬ 
loyees or employee representatives concerning grievances, personnel 
policies and practices, or other matters affecting general working conditions 
^ emplotyees in the unit. The agency and such employee organization, 
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through appropriate officials and representatives, shall meet at reasonable 
times and confer vsdth respect to personnel policy and practices and matters 
affecting working ,conditions, so far as may be appropriate subject to law 
and policy requirements. This extends to the negotiation of an Agree¬ 
ment, or any question arising thereunder, the determination of apptc^riate 
techniques, consistent with the terms and purposes of this order, to assist 
in such negotiation, and the execution of a written memorandum of 
agreement or understanding incorporating any agreement reached by the 
parties. In exercising authority to make rules and regulations relating to 
personnel policies and practices and working conditions, agencies shall 
have due regard for the obligation imposed jby this section, but such obli¬ 
gation shall not be construed to extend to such areas of discretion and 
policies as .the mission of an agency, its budget, its organization and the 
assignment of its personnel, or the technology of performing its work. 

Section 7.—Any basic or initial agreement entered into with an em¬ 
ployee organization as the exclusive representative of employees in a unit 
must be approved by the head of the agency or any official designated by 
him. AU agreements with such employee organizations shall also be sub¬ 
ject to the following requirements, which shall be expressly stated in the 
initial or basic |agreement and shall be applicable to all supplemental, 
implementing, subsidiary or informal agreements between the agency and 
the organization: 

(1) In the administration of all matters covered by the agreement, offi¬ 
cials and employees are governed by the provisions of any existing or 
future laws and regulations, including policies set forth in the Federal 
Personnel Manual and agency regulations, which may be applicable, and 
the agreement shall at all times be applied subject to such laws, regulations 
and policies; 

(2) Management officials of the agency retain ,the right, in accordance 
with applicable laws and regulations, (a) to direct employees of the 
agency, (b) to hire, promote, transfer, assign, and retain employees in 
positions within the agency, and to suspend, demote, discharge, or take 
other disciplinary action against employees, (c) to relieve employees from 
duties because of lack of work or for other legitimate reasons, (d) to 
maintain the efficiency of the Government operations entrusted to them, 
(e) to determine the methods, means and personnel by which such opera¬ 
tions are ,to be conducted; and (f) to take whatever actions may be neces¬ 
sary to carry out the mission of the agency in situations of emergency. 

Section 8.—(a) Agreements entered into or negotiated in accordance 
with this order with an employee organization which is the exclusive re¬ 
presentative of employees in an appropriate unit may contain provisions. 
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ajpjjlicable only to employees in the unit, concerning procedures for con- 
sideraticm of grievances. Such procedures ^1) shall OMiform to standanls 
issued by the Civil Service Commission, and (2) may not in any manner 
diminish or impair any rights which would otherwise be available to any 
employee in the absence of an agreement providing for such procedures. 

(b) Procedures established by an agreement which are otherwise in 
conformity with this ^section may include provisions for the arbitration of 
grievances. Such arbitration (1) shall be advisory in nature with any de¬ 
cision or recommendations subject to the approval of the agency head; 
(2) shall extend only to the interpretation or application of agreements or 
agency policy and not to changes in or proposed changes in agreements or 
agency policy; and (3) shall be invoked only with-the approval of the indi¬ 
vidual employee or employees concerned. 

Section 9-—Solicitation of membership, dues, or other internal em¬ 
ployee organization business shall be danducted during the non-duty hours 
of the employees concerned. Officially requested or approved consulta¬ 
tions and meetings between management officials and representatives of 
recognized employee organizations shall, whenever practicable, be conduc¬ 
ted on official time, but any agency may require that negotiations with 
an employee organization which has been accorded exclusive recognition 
be conducted during the non-duty houm of the employee organization re¬ 
presentatives involved in such negotiations. 

Section 10.—Not later than July 1, 1962, the head of each agency 
shall issue appropriate policies, rules and regulations for the implementa¬ 
tion of this order, including a clear statement of the rights of its em¬ 
ployees under the order; policies and procedures with respect to recogni¬ 
tion of employee organizations; procedures for determining appropriate 
employee units; policies and practices regarding consultation with repre¬ 
sentatives of employee organizations, other organizations and individual 
employees; and policies with respect to the use of agency facilities by 
employee organizations. In so far as may be practicable and atppropriate, 
agencies shall consult with representatives of employee organizations in 
the formulation of these policies, rules and regulaticms. 

Section 11. —Each agency shall be responsible for determining in ac¬ 
cordance with this order whether a unit is appropriate for purposes of 
exclusive recognition and, by an election or other appropriate means, 
whether an employee organization represents a majority of the employees 
in such a unit so as to be entitled to such recognition. Upon the request 
of any agency, or of any employee organization which is seeking exclu¬ 
sive recognition and which qualifies for or has been accorded formal re¬ 
cognition, the Secretary of Labour, subject to such necessary rules as he 
may prescribe, shall nominate from the National Panel of Arbitrators 
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maiataiaed the Federal Mediation and Conciliationt ^ Service (»ei^Qi! mare 
quaiiiied arbitrators who will bo available fca: enjoyment by tbcr ageiKf 
comerned for either or both of the following purposes, as may; be Meytireid: 
(1) to investigate the facts and issue an advisory decision as JO(; tbes ap¬ 
propriateness of a unit for purposes of exclusive recognitioni and as np 
related issues submitted for consideration; (2), to conduct w sup«vise aat 
deetion or, otherwise determine by sudi means as may be, ^tproforia^ 
and on an advisory basis, whether an employee organization r^eseots 
the maiority of the employees in a unit. Consonant with law, the Secrer 
tary of Labour shall render such assistance as may be 'sqtprojpriate . in 
connection with advisory decisions or determinations under tMsisectioa, 
but the necessary costs of such assistance shall be paid by the agency s to 
which it relates. In the event, questions as to the appropriateness of a 
unit or the majority status of an employee organization shall arise in 
the Department of Labour, the duties described in this section whidi wotdd 
otherwise be the responsibility of the Secretary of Labour shall be 
formed by the Civil Service Commission. 

Section 12.—The Civil Service Commission shall establish and maintain 
a programme to assist in carrying out the objectives of this order. The Com¬ 
mission shall develop a programme for the guidance of agencies in employe- 
management relations in the Federal service; provide technical advice to 
the agencies on employee-management programmes; assist in the deVeli^* 
raent of programme for training agency personnel In the principles and 
procedures of consultation, negotiation and the settlement of disputes in flib 
Federal service, and for the training of management officials in the dSs- 
charge of their employee-management relations responsibilities ift the 
public interest; provide for continuous study and review of the Fedfetal 
employee-management relations programme and, from time to time, make 
recommendations to the President for its improvement. 

Section 13.—(a) The Civil Service Commission and the Dtepaftment of 
Labour shall jointly prepare (1) proposed sfCandards ot conduct ftir emv- 
ployee organizations and (2) a proposed code of fair labour practices in 
employee-management relations in the Federal s»vice apl»oprEtte' te 
assist in securing the uniform and effective implementation of the pollctes, 
rights and responsibilities described in this order. 

(b) There is hereby established the President’s Temporary Committee 
on the Implementation of the Federal Employee-Management Relations 
Programme. The Committee shall consist of the Secretaiy of Labour, 
sh;rQ be Chairman of the Committee, the Secretary of Defence, die Poffr 
master General and the Chairman of the Civil Service CommitjgiQnj In 
addition to such iather matters relating to the implementation of this emder 
as may be referred to it by the President, the Committee shall advise the 
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President with respect to any problems arising out of completion of agree¬ 
ments pursuant to sections 6 and 7, and shall receive the proposed standards 
of conduct for employee organizations and pro'posed code of fair labour 
practices in the Federal service, as described in this section and report there¬ 
on to the President with such recommendations or amendments as it may 
deem appropriate. Consonant with law, the departments and agencies 
represented on the Committee shall, as may be necessary for the effectua¬ 
tion of this section, furnish assistance to the Committee in accordance with 
section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 134 (31 U.S.C. 691), 
Unless othewise directed by the President, the Committee shall cease to 
exist 30 days after the date on which it submits its report to the President 
pursuant to this Section. 

Section 14.—The head of eaeh agency, in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of this order and regulations prescribed by the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, shall extend to all employees in the competitive civil service rights 
identical in adverse action cases to those provided preference eligible under 
section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amended. Each 
employee in the competitive service shall have the right to appeal to the 
Civil Service Commission from an adverse decision of the administrative 
-officer so acting, such appeal to be processed in an identical manner to that 
provided for appeals under section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act. 
Any recommendation by the Civil Service Commission submitted to the 
head of an agency on the basis of an appeal by an employee in the competi¬ 
tive service shall be complied with by the head of the agency. This section 
shall become effective as to all adverse actions commenced by issuance of 
a notification of proposed action on or after July 1st 1962. 


Section 15.—Nothing in this order shall be construed to annul or 
modify, or to preclude the renewal or continuation of, any lawful agree¬ 
ment heretofore enteled into between any agency and any representative 
of its employees. Nor shall this order preclude any agency from continuing 
to consult or deal with any representative of its employees or other organi¬ 
zation prior to the time that the status and representation rights of such 
representatives or organization are determined in conformity with this 
order. 

Section 16.—This order (except section 14) shall not apply to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Central Intelligence Agency, or any 
other agency, or to any office, bureau or entity within an agency, primarily 
performing intelligence, investigative, or security functions if the head of 
the agency determines that the provisions of this order cannot be applied 
in a manner consistent with national security requirements and considera- 
iions. When he deems it necessary in the national interest, and subject to 
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such coiuhtions as he may prescribe, the head of any agency may suspend 
any provision of this order (except section 14) with respect to any agenqf 
Installation or activity which is located outside of the United States. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 


No. 10988 
Szxmaaj 17, 1962. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY, 



mv M. of iiI.A^-27 
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ANNEXURB VII 
(Para 5.3.3. of the Report) 

EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 
BASIC AGREEMENT 

The parties to this Agreement are the Atlanta Area Office, Inaction 
Branch, Poultry Division, Consumer and Marketing Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Atlanta, Georgia, hereinafter referred 
to as the Atlanta Area Office, and the Southeastern Council of Poultry 
Inspection Lodges, American Federation of Government Employee^ 
hereinafter referred to as the Council. (A list of the number lodges la 
aontained in Appendix No. 1). 

ARTICLE I 
Authority 

This Agreement is entered into under the authority granted in Execu¬ 
tive Order 10988 (Employee-Management Co-operation in the Federal 
Service) and the letter of recognition dated November 5, 1964, from the 
Director, Personnel Division Consumer and Marketing Service to thd 
President, Southeastern Council of Poultry Inspection Lodges, AFGH. 
These articles, together with any supplements thereto, shall constitute the 
Ag;reement between the parties. 

ARTICLE n 
Unit 

This Agreement is applicable to all non-veterinarian, non-superviswy 
lull-time Poultry Inspectors, of the Inspection Branch, Poultry Division, 
Atlanta, Georgia, located in the geographical area under the jurisdiction 
of the Atlanta Area Office. 


ARTICLE m 
Purpose 

The purpose of this Agreement is to (a) Ensure employee participa¬ 
tion in the formulation of personnel policies and procedures and matters 
affecting working conditions initiated by the Atlanta Area Office (b) 
Provide the highest degree of efficiency and responsibility in the accom¬ 
plishment of the objectives of the Atlanta Area Office, (c) Promote 
systematic employee-management co-operation, (d) Facilitate the ad¬ 
justment of grievances and disputes. 
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ARTICLE IV 

Legal and Regulatory Requirements 

Section 1.—^In the Administration of all matters covered by ftis 
Basic Agreement and any supplements thereto, officials and employees 
are governed by the provisions of current and existing or future laws and 
regulations, including policies set forth in the Federal Personnel Manual, 
Department Personnel Manual, Agency policies and regulations issued 
by proper administrative authority which may be applicable and this 
Agreement shall at all times be applied subject to such laws, policies 
and regulations. 

Section 2.—Employees covered by this Basic Agreement do not have 
the right individually or collectively to strike, cease work or otherwise 
interfere by concerted action in any way at any time with the expedi¬ 
tious accomplishment of assigned work. 

ARTICLE V 

Effective Date and Renewal 

Section 1.—^This Agreement and any supplements thereto shall be¬ 
come effective upon approval by the Area Supervisor and the President 
of the Council, concurred in by the Chief, Inspection Branch, Poultry 
Division, Consumer and Marketing Service and the Office of the National 
President of the American Federation of Government Employees. It 
shall remain in effect for one year unless renewed. The Agreement 
shall be automatically renewed on the anniversary date, and on each 
anniversary date thereafter unless 60 calendar days, and not more than 
90 calendar days, prior to such date either party gives written notice 
to the other of its desire to effect changes. Such notice shall 
give the reason for the proposed action. Such notice must be acknow¬ 
ledged by the other party within 10 days of receipt. Upon such notice 
being given, the Agreement shall terminate on the anniversary date. Ne¬ 
gotiations On an amended Agreement sliaU begin at least 10 days prior 
to the anniversary date. The parties may extend the existing Agreement 
or any portion thereof on which there is agreement for a specified time 
pending resolution of any matter on which the parties are in disagree¬ 
ment. Either party may, after ^ving the other party 60 days written 
notice, terminate this Agreement on any anniversary date. 

Section 2.—^The parties may effect amendment of this Agreement if 
iuch action is necessary to refiect legal or regulatory change, or if both 
parties agree to do so. Every amendment to this Agreement shall be 
entered into pursuant to the provisions of this Agreement and shall be 
deemed to be a supplement thereto and subject to the provisions hereof. 
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Section 3.—^This Agreement shall not be enforceable at tigid 
:aftcr it is determined that ^e council is no longer entitled to exclusive 
recognition under Executive Order 10988 or such recognition has been 
relinquished. 


ARTICLE VI 
Employee Rights 

Section 1.—^Employees shall have, and shall be protected in the 
exercise of, the right, freely and without fear of penalty or reprisal, to 
form, join and assist any employee organization or to refrain from any 
such activity. 

Section 2.—No interference, restraint, coercion or discrimination 
shall be practiced within the agency to encourage or discourage member¬ 
ship in any employee organisation. 

Section 3.—^No employee, and no one seeking employment, shall be 
required as a condition of employment, transfer, promotion, reassignment 
Or retention to join or refrain from joining an employee organization. 

Section 4.—Employees in the Unit may join and be a member of a 
Lodge affiliated with the Council without discrimination as to race, colour, 
religious belief, or national origin. The Lodge, however, reserves the 
right to refuse membership for cause as provided in the National Consti¬ 
tution of the American Federation of Government Employees. 

Section 5.—No employee, regardless of employee organization mem¬ 
bership, shall be precluded from bringing matters of personal concern to 
the attention of appropriate officials, in accordance with applicable law, 
rule, regulation, or policy of the Department of Agriculture, or from 
choosing Ids own representative in a grievance or appellate action. 

ARTICLE Vn 
Management Rights 

Section 1.—^Management officials of the agency retain the right; in 
accordance with applicable laws and regulations, (a) to direct em¬ 
ployees of the agency, (b) to hire, promote, transfer, assign and retain 
employees in positions within the agency, and to suspend, demote, dis¬ 
charge, or take other disciplinary action against employees, (c) to relieve 
employees from duties because of lack of work or for other le^timate 
reasons, (d) to maintain the efficiency of the Government operations en¬ 
trusted to them, (e) to determine the methods, means and personnel by 
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which such operations are to be conducted and (f) to hdre whaterer 
actions may be necessary to cany out the mission of the agency in situa¬ 
tions of emergency. 


ARTICLE Vm 

Rights and Obligations of the Council 

Section 1.—^The Coundl will have the ri^t and obligation to represeat 
all employees in the Unit without discrimination and without regard to* 
employee-organization membership. 

Section 2. —^The Council will have the right to present Its views to 
the Atlanta Area Office upon all matters of concern, either orally or ia 
writing, and to have such views or contentions considered in the formula¬ 
tion and implementation of personnel policies and practices and conditi(»)s 
of employment which are initiated by the Atlanta Area Office. 

Section 3.—^The Council shall be informed by the Atlanta Area. 
Office of any preliminary decisions which were reached as a result of 
discussions between management and employees or employee representa¬ 
tives, not representing the Council, on matters affecting general working 
conditions of employees in the Unit It is recognized that informad 
discussions between an enrployee and a management official which involve 
problems of a personal nature do not fall into this category. 

ARTICLE IX 
Mutual Responsibilities 

It shall be the normal practice under this Agreement to initially 
consider and, if possible, settle each matter of business between manage¬ 
ment and the Council at the point nearest to its origin and at the lowest 
level of management where there is authority for decision. Supervisors 
at all levels shall be responsible for receptive attention to complaints of 
individual employees and if the complaints or problem is within the autho¬ 
rity of the individual supervisor, such problems or complaints will be 
settled at that level. Matters will not be considered at higher levels until 
every effort has been made to reach agreement at the lowest level where 
there is authority for decision. The referral of disputes, and other 
matters to higher levels will be done in accordance with Departmental 
and Agency Regulations and/or procedures set forth in this Agreement, 

ARTICLE X 

Consultations and Negotiations 

. . Section 1.—^The parties recognize that each has a responsibility to 
ccmsider the other’s problems and to make an honest attempt to fin# 
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acceptable solutions. The parties, therefore, agree to foster an atmosphere 
cl co-operation and mutual respect in all of their relationships and to 
conduct their consultations and negotiations with dignity and decoroni.. 

Section 2.—used in this Agreement, the following dehnitions wtt. 

(a) N^otiation is bargaining on appropriate issues relating to 
terms of employment, working conditions, and personnel 
policies and practices, within the authority of the Atlanta, 
Area Office, with the view of arriving at a mutually accqK' 
table position. 

Cb) Consultation is verbal lor written discussion with employe© 
representatives for the purpose of obtaining their views and/ 
or advising of intended actions of concern to employees in 
die representation unit. 

Section 3.—It is agreed that negotiation, consultation or discussion, as 
appropriate, will be conducted in regard to the policies, practices and 
procedures initiated by the Atlanta Area Office and applicable to the. 
•nployees in the unit. Examples of such matters are—policies on work 
anvironment, tours of duty, grievance procedures, implementation of prth 
motion plans, safety practices and equipment opportunities for training, 
annual leave, employee-management co-operation, and other matters 
otmistent with merit system principles. 

Section 4,—^The Coundl may consult with the Inspection Branch, 
Poultry Division, starting with the Atlanta Area Office, if it believes a 
policy is not being uniformly and impartially applied and im'plemented. 
Tlie Council will not request review at the Branch or higher level of indi- 
lidual action taken by the Area Supervisor within his delegated authority 
and in accordance with stated policies and procedures, unless it appears 
fhat policies and procedures were improperly applied by the Area 
Supervisor. 

ARTICLE XI 
Impasses 

Section 1.—An impasse is defined as the inability of the negotiating 
parties to arrive at a mutually acceptable decision, concerning negotiable 
matters, through the bargaining process. 

Section 2.—Resolution of impasses shall be sought in accordance with 
provisions of C&MS Instruction 344-1, Section XIV D 4, and Depart¬ 
ment Personnel Manual 711-6.6. 
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ART5?CLE Xn 
Disputes 

Section 1 .—dispute is defined as a disagreement between represen- 
■tatives of management and the Council on the interpretation or applica¬ 
tion of the Department Personnel Manual, the Federal Personnel Manual, 
tiiis Agreement, or related matters. 

^ecUon 2.—^When a dispute does occur, the parties involved wfll 
make every efiort to settle the matter at their level. 

Section 3.—settlement cannot be achieved informally at the level, 
bf issue, the Council may present the case, as they deem necessary, at 
successively higher levels of management up to and including the Direo- 
tor of Personnel. However, management at a given level may decline to 
intervene in a dispute until good faith efforts at settlement at lower leveb 
have been made and failed to bring about agreement. 

ARTICLE Xin 
Schedule of Operations 

Establishment of a work-week and schedule of operations for any 
schedule other than five days, Monday through Friday, and eight hours 
each day is not within the authority of the Area Supervisor, and is there¬ 
fore not subject to negotiation between the Area Supervisor and ffis 
Council. It is mutually agreed that a standard work-week for inspector* 
of five 8-hour days, Monday through Friday, is desirable, and that ths 
Area Supervisor and his staff will continue to encourage poultry proces- 
«ng plants, as opportunities arise, to plan their o’perations in such a way 
as to make possible such a normal work-week for inspectors. 

ARTICLE XIV 
Overtime 

Section 1.—^If an inspector does^ not wsh to perform overtime work 
on any day, he shall so notify the Inspector-in-Charge. On scheduled 
overtime, the inspector shall notify the Inspector-in-Charge no later than 
the previous day. The Inspector-in-Charge wiU attempt to obtain n 
local relief inspector, but if one is not available, the inspector must per¬ 
form the overtime work. 

Section 2.—^Overtime assignments shall be made as fairly and equi¬ 
tably as possible among all inspectors in their particular plant. Refused 
overtime assignments, as provided for in Section 1 above, shall be taken 
into oonsideration in making assignments. Records of overtime worked 
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are to be maintained at individual plants. They are to be available to 
any inspector assigned to the plant and to the Council upon request. 

ARTICLE XV 
Employee Utilization 

Section 1.—Each supervisor in charge of a work site shall maintoin 
a roster of eligible journeyman level poultry inspectors under his super¬ 
vision to be used for assignments in turn. A qualified inspector may 
volunteer to cover the assignment provided he is acceptable to the 
Atlanta Area Office. 

Section 2.—The Area Supervisor will endeavour to assign surplus em¬ 
ployees of the Area to existing vacancies within the Area and, when 
necessary, to other Areas of the Poultry Ins'pection Branch. If vacan¬ 
cies do not exist, reduction-in-farce regulations will apply and the Coun¬ 
cil will be so notified. Reduction-in-force retention lists will be made 
available to the Council upon request. 

Section 3.—Inspectors in the Unit of recognition have the right to 
request transfer. Such desire will be made known by the individual 
inspector in writing to the Atlanta Area Office. A register of such 
requests will be established and maintained by the Atlanta Area Office. 
Upon request of the Council, the re^stcr of requests will be made avail¬ 
able. Vacancies at plants will be filled from the register of requests in 
order of acceptance of the request. If two or more requests for the 
same plant or location are received on the same day the order of 'preference 
will be established on the basis of the inspector’s service com¬ 
putation date. It is understood that vacancies may be filled without 
regard to these procedures by the Area Supervisor for the good of the 
Service. It is further understood that, when necessary, vacancies will 
be filled by reassignment under the provisions of Section 2 above. 

Section 4.—Unless they request reassignment, regularly assigned full¬ 
time employees on active duty will generally not be reassigned to another 
plant on temporary duty beyond his commuting area (35 miles) if there 
is assigned to his plant an intermittent employee who is available, fully 
qualified, and willing to accept the assignment and the travel required. 

ARTICLE XVI 
Training 

Section 1.—Each inspector shall be given full consideration in train¬ 
ing for all inspection functions. 

Section 2.—^Training records already established by the Atlanta Area 
Office, Poultry Division, and Agency policy and procedures will continue 
to be maintained. 
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ARTICLE XVn 
Annual Leave 

Leave schedules will be established at the work site by the Iii9pect(x<- 
EQ-Charge in consultation with the full-time inspectors in accordance with^ 
the Atlanta Area Office leave policy statement. Each poultry inspector 
will be furnished a copy of this policy statement which haa*been cwi- 
curred in by the Council 

ARTICLE XVm 
Promotion Plan 

Section 1.—^Promotions will be made in strict accordance with the 
Lo^pection Branch, Poultry Division, Promotion Plan. Copy of the 
Poultry Inspection Promotion Plan is furnished to each full-time inspector. 

Section 2 .—The Area Supervisor agrees that promotion files can be 
made available to designated members of the Council for review during 
normal business hours of the Area Office. 

ARTICLE XrX 
Official Publications 

Copies of C&MS Instructions, and regulations and instruction* of fh©- 
Poultry Division and the Inspection Branch will be furnished to th*: 
Council President. 

ARTICLE XX 
Employee Parking 

Management will attempt to obtain suitable parking space for inspec¬ 
tors from {official establishments. 

ARTICLE XXI 
Grievance Procedure 

Section 1.—^The establishment of the following negotiated grievance 
procedure shall in no way 'preclude any employee, regardless of employee 
organization membership, from bringing matters of personal concern to 
the attention of appropriate officials in accordance with existing laws, 
regulations and instructions. Any employee presenting a grievance in 
the representation unit may elect to use either the procedure set forth in 
this Article or the, procedure set forth in AG-771, Department Personnel 
Manual, but not both. 
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Section 2 .—grievance is a matter of personal concern or dissatia* 
faction to an employee, the resolution of which cannot be made at 
normal supervisory level. The matter must be subject to the adminis- 
;trative contcal of officials of the Department of Agriculture and must be 
listed as appealable in AG-771, Department Personnel Manual. Em¬ 
ployee grievances may include, but are not limited to, such matters as. 
(a) working conditions and environment, (b) relationships with super¬ 
visors and other employees and officials, (c) management decisions 
specifically covered by the Department grievance procedures, and (d) im¬ 
plementation of pcrsionnel policies and employee-management agree¬ 
ments. 

Employee grievances do not include questions of policy in the areas 
itemized above. They may, however, include questions of the applicatitm 
of such policy to an individual employee or to a gwup of employees. 

Section 3.—A grievance must be initiated by an individual employee 
or group of employees. It may not be initiated by a Lodge or the 
CounciL 

Section 4.—Employees should attempt to settle their problems and 
•complaints through informal discussion with their immediate supervisor. 
-Employees may elect to have the plant representative of the Lodge pre¬ 
sent at the personal discussions, or have the representative confer sepa¬ 
rately with the supervisor or other lofficial in an advisory role at this 
informal stage. When presented, the supervisor has a responsibility to 
^t promptly and fairly, upon them. If the matter is not resolved to 
the employee’s satisfaction within three (3) working days and the em¬ 
ployee so chooses, he may invoke the following procedures: 

Step 1.—^The grievance shall be presented to the immediate super¬ 
visor in writing. It must identify the employee, give the 
specific nature of the grievance, the corrective action desired, 
and be signed by the employee. It shall include the em¬ 
ployee’s written designation of the Lodge as his chosen re¬ 
presentative. When received, the supervisor shall discuss 
the problem with the employee, the plant representative 
furnished by the Lodge, and such other persons as he deems 
necessary. The supervisor shall render a written decision 
on the grievance within five (5) working days of receipt. 
If the immediate supervisor is not empxjwered to make a 
decision, he will automatically refer the grievance to Step 2 
and the employee will be *o notified in writing. 

Step 2.—^If the employee is dissatisfied with the written decision of 
the inuneffiate supervisor, he may within five (5) working 
days of the receipt of the decision submit his grievance to the 
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president tfiroogb the Lodge President for transmittal 
to the Technical Su]pervisor. 

Within five (S) days of receipt, the Technical Supervisor shall 
review the gnevance, prepare ^tten comments theruon, and 
forward it to the Area Supervisor. 

At soon as possible after receipt, the Area Supervisor or his desig¬ 
nated representative will meet with the employee, his r«]^sen- 
ta'tive, add such management personnel as he deems oeixsiiiy 
to consider the grievance. 

The Area Supervisor shall render his decision in writing withhi 
fifteen (15) working days of his receipt of the grievance. 

SUp 3.—the employee is dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Area Supervisor, he may within five (5) working days of 
receipt of the decision request the Council President to 
forward his grievance to the Chief of the Inspection Branch. 
The Council President shall immediately inform the Area 
Supervisor of this action. 

The Chief of the Inspection Branch shall render a written decision 
within ten (10) working days of receipt of the grievance. 
However, a decision which has the effect of rejecting the grie¬ 
vance shall not be rendered unless concurred in by the Director,. 
Poultry Diviuon. 

Step 4.—^If the grievance has not been adjusted to the satisfaction 
of the employee in the procedure’s outlined above and he wahis 
further consideration, he may, within five (5) vrorking days 6! 
receipt of the decision of the Chief of the Inspwtion Branch, 
file a formal written appeal with the Administrator, Consumer 
and Marketing Service, for adjudication in accordance with the 
formal procedures outlined in AG-771, except as provided in 
Step 5 below. 

Step 5 .—The employee may elect to invoke advisory arbitration in 
lieu oi the appeal rights to the Director of Per^nnel for a 
formal hearing, provided that said employee sut^Q; a signed 
statment to the Director of Personnel invo]dng t^ arbitration 
and provided further that the Council gives written consent to 
such an action. Such statement must be submitted to the 
I^rectpr of Personnel within ten (10) calendar days following 
receipt of the decision of the Administrator. 

SeeHotf 5.—^Every ^ort shall be made to adhere to &e time limitatTons 
u Section 4> However, if circumstances such as work-load, fact- 
i dHig, ucirness, etc., warrant it, the, time limits may be extended by mutual 
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■greement betw^n the employee’s represcDtative and the respoottbla 
management official. 

Section 6.—employe^ and his representative shall be granted official 
time, as prescribed by Department regulations, to present a grievance under 
the procedures outlined above. Employees of the Atlanta Area Office who 
are called as witnesses in any stefp of the grievance procedure shall also- 
b? on official time. All employee grievants, employee representatives, and 
employee witnesses shall be assured freedom from restraint, interference, 
coercion, discrimination, or reprisal in connection with the presentation 
of a grievaiK.'e. 

Section 7.—To the extent possible, all business under these procedures 
will be conducted during scheduled office hours of the Atlanta Area 
Office. Records pertaining to the specific grievance, other than those of 
a confidential nature, will be made available to the employees’ representa¬ 
tive upon request. 

Section 8.—If arbitration is invoked, the Director of Personnel shall 
act jointly with the President of the Council in requesting the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service to submit a list of five impartial per- 
aons qualified to act as arbitrators. Both parties shall agree within ten 
(10) working days after receipt of the list upon one of the listed arbitra¬ 
tors. If they cannot agree, the Director of Personnel and the President of 
(he Council will each strike one arbitrator’s name from the list of five and 
dioll then repeat the procedure. 

The remaining name shall be the duly selected arbitrator. The fee and 
expenses of the arbitrator, the cost of the transcript of the hearing, and 
other necessary expenses shall be borne equally by the Atlanta Area Office 
and the Cimncil. Costs borne by the Atlanta Area Office shall not exceed 
those authorized by applicable regulations. Arbitration, as provided for 
herein, shall be advisory only. The arbitrator shall submit his findings 
end recommendations to the Director of Personnel who shall make the fin*! • 
dedsioa. 


ARTICLE XXII 

Co-operative Improvement Committee 

Section 1.—^The Council and Area Supervisor recognize that they have 
« common interest in the improvement of the operations of the assigned 
responsibilities of the Atlanta Area of Poultry Inspection and that major 
wntributions can be made by employees. Therefore, to ac^eve the maxi¬ 
mum benefit from employee contributions, there shall bo established a 
Co-operative Improvement Committee, 
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Section 2.—^The Co-operative Improvement Comn^ttee conast ktf 
''<iDe representative from each Lodge affiliated with the Southeastern Coundl, 
one representative of the Council, and not more than three representatirei 
chosen by the Area Supervisor from his staff. The Committee, which shatt 
have power of self-organization, shall make a re^rt of all meetings to the 
< Atlanta Area Office and the Council. It shall gjve consideration to sock 
matters as the conservation of materials, supplies and energy, improvement 
'in techniques of inspection, the promotion of education and training, the 
! correction of conditions causing grievances and misunderstandings, the 
improvement of relations with the public, the safeguarding of health, the 
.'iwevention of hazards to life and property, the improvement of employment 
-conditions, the strengthening pf the morale of employees of the Atlanta 
Area of the Inspection Branch, Poultry Division, but shall not consider o* 
act upon grievances or disputes. This Committee has np authority to 
make decisions as such. It is advisory in nature and is not intended to 
tiecome involved in the negotiation process. The Committee shaU preseit 
-its recommendations to the Area Supervisor in writing with a copy to the 
President of the Council. The Committee shall meet at a time and plaoa 
mutually acceptable to the Council President and the Area Supervisor, but 
mot less than once each year. The Area Supervisor or the President of 
■the Council shall not be a member of the Cbmmittec. 

ARTICLE XXni 
Official Time 

Section 1.—^The internal business of the Council, such as 111* 
solicitation of membership, dues collection, election of officers and othec 
‘business shall be conducted during the non-duty hours of tlie employees 
involved. 

Section 2.—An effort will be made to grant the request of emi^oye® 
for annual leave for the purpose of accomplishing employee<organizatioB 
business. The consideration of the granting of such leave will be based 
»oa the Rcgu'ations of the Agency. 

Section 3.—Employee representatives may attend meetings on offleiti 
tinte when such meetings are officially requested or approved by the Area 
Supervisor for the purpose of consultation and/or negotiation and to attend 
meetings as a member of the Cooperative Improvement Committee. Th* 
amount of time ^ven to such meetings and the number of employee r»- 
presentatives who will attend shall be reasonable as determined by the Are* 
Supervisor or as specified in this Agreement 

Section 4.—Officially approved or jointly sponsored activities of b 
•qoasi-official or public service nature or that may contribute to the trainiag 
.'«r morale of the employees involved may be conducted pn official tun*. 



The US8 of such time by individual employees is subject to approval by 
the Area Supervisor. 

ARTICLE XXIV 
Use of Official Facilities 

The Council and Lodges may distribute literature through C&MS mail 
and messenger service provided it is not: 

(a) Included in mail sent by frank privileges, 

(b) Advertising a commercial firm or product, 

(c) Attacking or reflecting on the integrity of any government 
official or employee, 

(d) Condemning or criticizing the policies of any government 

agency, or 

(e) Employing official sponsorship or endorsement. 

ARTICLE XXV 
Distribution 

A copy of this Agreement shall be furnished by the Area Supervisor 
to each employee of the unit covered by this Agreement; also to each new 
employee covered by this Agreement. Copies of this Agreement shall be 
pasted on the bulletin boards in the Atlanta Area Office and in work site 
locations where the bulletin board is for the exclusive use of the Federal 
employees; otherwise it will be maintained on file at each work site and be 
made available to any employee of the representation unit upon request. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have entered into this 
Agreement this 8th day ot August, 1966. 


FOR : 

FOR : 

The Southeastern Council 

Atlanta Area Office 

of Poultry Inspection 

Inspection Branch 

Lodges, AFGE. 

Poultry Division 

Sd/- 

Sd/- 

William E. Brown 

George Harner 

President. 

Area Supervisor 

APPROVED : 

APPROVED : 

Sd/- 

Sd/- 

John. F. Griner, President 

LaVanns Sanders, Chief 

American Federation of 

Government Employees. 

Inspection Branch 


Effective this 11 day of August, 1966. 


APPPENDIX I 

Member Lodges of the Southeastern Council of Poultry Inspection 
Lodges are: AFGE Lodges 2252, 2278, 2335, 2357 and 2504. 

239 M. of H.A.—28 
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ANNEXURE VIII 
(Para 6.9.7, of the Report) 

GOVERNMENT OF MYSORE 
1,0. MPR /65-6 

Office of the Commissioner for Survey. 
Settlement and Land Records, in Mysore. 
Bangalore, dated 13th December, 1965. 


Sir. 

Sub: Supply of Village/Taluk/District maps. 

Ref: Your letter No. 

dated . 


With reference to the above, I am to inform you that the *marginally 
noted maps are available in this office for sale. The total cost of the maps 
and the sales tax thereon amounts to Rs, P. as noted against 


each in the margin. 








The cost of the maps 


Rs. P. may please 

be credited into a Mysore 
Government Treasury under the 
Hoad of Account “IX LAND 
REVENUE (d) RECOVERIES 
ON A/C. OF SURVEY AND 
SETTLEMENT CHARGF.S (ii) 
FEES FOR SURVEY RE¬ 
CORDS” and the sales Tax 

Rs. P. (2 nP. per 

rupee) may also be credited to 

a treasury on a separate Challan under the Head of Account “XII-A SALES 
TAX” and both the Challans sent to this office for arranging despatch of 
the maps. 

The remaining maps are out of stock at present. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Deputy Commissioner of Land Records, 

Bangalore. 
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ANNEXlJRIi IX 
(Para 7.12.4 of the Report) 








ANNEXURE IX 


(Para 7.12-4 of the Report) 

PERFORMANCE EVALUATION REPORT 
(Applicable to jofiScers of Grade 5 and above) 


(1) Name of officer. 

(2) Class or Grade, 

(3) Date of birth. 

(4) Date of entry in Government service. 

(5) Officer’s Functional title. 

(6) Post held. 

(7) Date from which the post is held, 

(8) Period covered by the report. 

(9) Description of duties of the post. In descending order of importance,, 
list the major duties of the post. If there is a standard description 
of duties, list the additional or special duties distinct from those cover¬ 
ed by the standard description. 

(10) Qualifications of the officer. Technical or specialised knowledge or 
skills may be mentioned. 
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Goes strictly by routine. Prefers conventional so- His work reflects the Highly adept iii finding Develops and applies 
Does not produce ori- lutions to problems but imagination and ori- original solutions to original solutions to 
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Has a poor understand- Fair understanding of Good knowledge of Well-informed very Remarkable grasp of rc- 
ing of the goals of his the principal objectives objectives and of his good insight, knows lationship of his job to 

job. of his job, but poorly part in achieving them, what he is doing and total picture and of 

' Oriented in some res- w^y. currents which might 

pe^ts. ^ect this relationslup. 
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Insensitive to and Sometimes offends or Maintains good rela- Very successful in Exceptionally success- 
lacks understanding misunderstands or is tions at work and rearing good relations ful in developing gcwa 
of locil people and unduly sensitive ;or socially with local at work and socially. personal relations, 
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♦Applicable to Foreign Service Officers only. 









SECTION II 


{Narrative comments on performance} 

Please indicate in separate sheets: 

(a) the period of observation of the work of the officer; 

(b) the important requirements or factors whicJi atfect che 

effectiveness of the work of the officer such as special 
difficulties or handicaps, amount of direct or indirect super¬ 
vision, the emergency demands, if any, etc,; and 

(c) any general remarks or specific instances of any work, worthy 
of being mentioned, in support of the assessment in the 
graphic sections. 

Signature of Reporting Officer 
with his particulars and date. 

Reviewing officer’s comments. 

Signature of Reviewing Officer 
with his particulars .ind date. 

Signature of official with date. 

Periodicity of Assessment 

It is useful if the reporting officer keeps brief quarterly notes on the 
work of an official. This need not be in any lengthy proforma. The re¬ 
porting officer may be asked to indicate whether anything notewewthy about 
the employee, either in his favour or against him has been noticed during 
the Quarter. Nil reports could be received. These reports should be 
written within 10 days of the end of the quarter under report and need not 
be kept as permanent record. They would serve as guide to the reviewing 
Officer at the end of the year. This will ensure that the latter makes 
as correct an assessment as possible of the employee. This is important 
in instances where the reviewing officer does not come into contact with 
each employee. 
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PERFORMANCE EVALUATION REPORT 
(Applicable to staff of Grades 1 to 4) 


(1) Name of officer. 

(2) Grade or class of the employee. 

(3) Date of birth. 

(4) Date of entry into service. 

(5) Functional title of the employee. 

(6) Post held. 

(7) Date from which the post is held. 

(8) Period covered by the report. 

(9) Description Of duties of the post. In 
descending order of importance list 
the major duties of the post. If there 
is a standard description of duties, 
list the additional or special duties 
distinct from those covered by the 
standard description. 

(10) Qualifications of the officer. Technical 
or specialised knowledge or skills 
may be mentioned. 
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SECTION n 

{Narrative comments on performance) 


Please indicate in separate sheets: 

(a) the period of observation of the work of the officer; 

(b) the important requirements of factors which affect the eflEective- 
ness of the work of the officer such as special difficulties or 
handicaps, amount of direct or indirect supervision, the emer¬ 
gency demands, if any, etc.; and 

(c) any general remarks or, specific instances of any work worthy 
of being mentioned, in support of the assessment in the gra^c 
sections. 


Signature of Reporting Officer, with Iiis 
particulars and date. 

Reviewing officer’s comments. 

Signature of reviewing Officer, with his 
particulars and date. 

Signature of official with date. 

Periodicity of Assessment 

It is useful if the reporting officer keeps brief quarterly notes on the 
work of an 'official by the reporting officer. This need not be in any 
lengthy proforma. The reporting officer may be asked to indicate whether 
anything noteworthy about the employee, either in his favour or against 
him has been noticed during the quarter. Nil reports could be received. 
These reports should be written within 10 days of the end ;cd the quarter 
under report and need not be kept as permanent record. They would 
serve as guide to the reviewing officer at the end of the year. This will 
ensure that the latter makes as correct an assessment as possible of the 
employee. This is important in instances where the reviewing officer 
does not come into contact with each employee. 
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ANNEXURE X 


(Para 7.12.4 of the Report) 

POTENTIAL APPRAISAL REPORT 
Applicable to oflicers of Grade 5 and above. 

(1) Name of officer. 

(2) Qass or Grade. 

(3) Date of birth. 

(4) Date of entry into Civil Service. 

(5) Officer’s functional title. 

(6) Post held. 

(7) Date from which the post is held. 

(8) Period covered by the report. 

SECTION I 

In plain sheet of paper discuss the following: 

(1) Appearance—neatness, propriety in dress and general impression. 

(2) Bearing—degree of maturity, composure under varying circum¬ 

stances, facility in personal contact. 

(3) Personality—whether bright, dull, pleasant, abrasive, obsequious, 

sarcastic, morose or humorous, etc. 

(4) Range of interests (particularly for foreign service professional 
and technical personnel)—Slanguages, arts, reading, technical or 
professional subjects etc. 

(5) Other items—acceptance or evasion of responsibilities, integrity, 
security aspects attitudes towards superiors, colleagues and 
subordinates etc. 

(6) Family con.sidcrations (for foreign service personnel only). 

(7) Limiting factors such as health, conduct, suitability etc. 

(8) Leadership qualities; capacity to plan, direct, organise, analyse, 
decide, delegate, train and supervise etc. 
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(9) Growth capacity—^His strength and weaknesses in regard to his 
work capacity energy, intellectual abilities and knowledge, 
versality, creativity, specialisation, etc. 

Signature of Reporting Officer, 
with particulars and date. 

(10) Reviewing Officer’s remarks. 


Signature of Reviewing Officer, 
with particulars and date. 

Note (1)—^Whenever possible please illustrate the remarks with 
specific instances. 

Note (2)—^The remarks in this mport should be consistent with the 
remarks given in the performance evaluation report. 

Note (3)—^This report need not be shown but should be discussed 
with the officer reported upon. Discussion on points which 
concern his morale but which are beyond his power to lalter 
or control may serve no useful end and therefore counselling 
the officer on such matters should be done with tact and care. 

Note (4)—Such adverse entries communication of which is considered 
desirable along with the good points of the officer should be 
communicated in writing to him. 

Note (5)—^No overall evaluation of the report will be made at this 
stage by the reporting officer or the reviewing officer. This 
overall evaluation into three categories—(1) Unfit for promo¬ 
tion; (2) Fit for promotion; (3) Outstanding—will be made by 
the Departmental Promotion Committee or the selecting 
authority when promotions come up for consideration. 
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ANNEXURE XI 


(Para 8.17.10 of the Report) 

(Part IV) 

The Mysore Gazette, July 25, 1891 

RULES 
FOR THE 

MYSORE STATE LIFE INSURANCE 

1. The following Rules of the Mysore State Life Insurance shall come 
into force on the 

2. The Government reserve to themselves the right to add to or modify 
these rules after giving due notice thereof; but such additions or modifica¬ 
tions shall have no retrospective effect. 

3. In these rules— 

The expression “Proposer” means the person whose life is proposed 
to be insured. 

The expression “Insured” means the person who has insured his life 
under these rules. 

The term “Policy” means the written document containing the 
contract for the payment under these rules of an endowment 
bonus in consideration of the premium paid by the Insured. 

“Pay” means “substantive pay” as defined in the Mysore Service 
Regulations. 

4. Officers holding permanent appointments under the Government of 
Mysore on the date of the introduction of these rules and officers of other 
Governments now employed under the Mysore Government or hereafter 
entering its service may insure their lives under these rules; provided that 
in the case' of the latter class of Officers, such insurance shall be subject to 
the consent of the Governments lending them. 

5. Insurance shall be compulsory on all persons who may enter the 
service of the Mysore Government after the introduction of these rules from 
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the date <rf their entering the Government service or in the case those 
entering the Government service before 21 years of age from the date of 
their completing 21 years of age. 

6. No OfBcer whose age exceeds 45 years or whose pay is below Rs. iO 
shall be eligible for the first or subsequent insurance under these rules. For 
the purpose of these rules, the age of the Proposer shall be taken to be 
the age at his last birth day. 

7. Ten per cent of the pay of the Insured shall be recovered every 
month as premium and credited to Government, in consideration of which 
an endowment bonus (according to the fable appended to these rules) 
shall be payable from the Mysore, Revenues on the Insured completing 
55 years of age or at his death if earlier. Fractions of a rupee, other than 
multiples of four annas, shall be excluded in calculating the monthly 
premium. 

8. Whenever the pay of an Insured is permanently increased, a further 
insurance shall be effected for such endowment bonus as will cover the 
surplus premium available. 

9. The maximum premium or premiums for which one or more policies 
may be issued on the life of an Insured shall not exceed Rs. 50 per month 
whatever may be his pay. 

10. When an Insured ceases to be under the service of the Government 
before completing the age of 55 years, he may elect either to continue to 
pay the premium due on his policy till it becomes mature or discontinue 
payment of the same, in which latter case the arrears of premium so 
withheld shall be treated as a debt against his policy and deducted with 
compound interest at 4 per cent from the bonus payable to him. 

11. If an Insured be degraded for any cause, he may either continue to 
pay the full premium on his policy or discontinue payment of the difference 
between such premium and that due on his reduced pay, the arrears being 
dealt with as prescribed in the preceding rule. 

12. The business of the State Insurance Scheme shall be managed by 
a Committee composed of such persons as may be nominated by Govern¬ 
ment. 

13. The Comptroller shall be the Secretary to such Committee and 
carry on all business under the general control of the said Committee. 

14. The Committee aforesaid shall be competent to frame rules for 
the transaction of business and the conduct of its meetings. 
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15. All receipts and disbursemcni.s cn account of the State Insurance 
shall be carried to a separate head of account and funds belonging to this 
account shall at the end of each month be invested in the Government 
Savings Bank or in such other manner as the Government may deem fit. 

16. The accounts of the Fund shall be audited before 31st of July in 
each year by two Accountants of the Comptroller’s or Public Works 
Examiner’s Office who shall 'be selected try the Committee. And a report 
shall be submitted to Government by the Committee before the end of 
September as to the progress of the Fund during the previous official year, 
with such statements as may be prescribed by Government from time to 
time. 

17. An Olhcer wishing to insure liis life under these rules shall submit 
a proposal in Form No. 1 written la his own hand, whenever possible, and 
signed in the presence of his immediate superior or the Chief Secretary to 
Government, or a Deputy Commissioner or District Judge who will forward 
the same in a sealed cover to the proper Medical Officer. Whenever the 
proposal is so forwarded by the Proposer’s official superior, he shall state 
his own confidential opinion as to the eligibility of the life of the Proposer 
in Form No. 3 and attached it to the proposal in a scaled cover addressed 
to the Secretai 7 to the Committee. 

IS. It shall be the duty of the Medical Officer to examine the Proposer 
and record his remarks on the back of the proposal and forward the same 
direct to the Secretary in a sealed cover after obtaining the signature of the 
Proposer to the declaration prescribed therein, 

19. Such Medical Officer shall be the District Medical Officer of the 
Government, not below the rank of an Assistant Surgeon, provided that 
when the pay drawn by the Proposer is not less than Rs. 350, the Medical 
Officer shall not be below the rank of a Civil Suracon. 

20. The proposal shall then be considered by the Committee. If the 
majority of the Committee are satisfied as to the eligibility of the Proposer, 
they may authorise the Secretary to issue a policy in Form No. 4 and to 
give intimation of the acceptance of the proposal to the Proposer through 
his immediute superior. If a proposal is not fully eligible, it may with the 
consent of the Proposer, be accepted for a reduced bonus. 

21. The Secretary shall forward the policy to the Officer in charge of 
the District Treasury within whose limits the Proposer may be employed, 
for delivery to him. on jpayment in cash of the fust premium. The date 
of payment of the first premium shall be the date of the policy and shall 
be entered therein by the Treasury Officer before delivery. 

239 M. of H.A.—30 
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22. When an Insured has to further insure his life as required by Rule 
8. he shall submit a proposal in Form No. 2, signed as prescribed in Rule 
17. The Proposer need not undergo a fresh medical examination unless 
more than 5 years have elapsed since his last medical examination held 
for purposes of Insurance under these rules; in which case, the procedure 

prescribed in the said Rule 17 shall be followed.when a medical 

examination is not necessary, the proposal shall be forwarded in a sealed 
cover to the Secretary to the Committee. Whenever the proposal is so 
forwarded by the Proposer’s official superior, he shall state his own 
confidential opinion as to the eligibility of the life of the Proposer in Form 
No. 3 and attach it to the oroposal in a sealed cover addressed to the 
Secretary to the Committee. The procedure prescribed in rules 20 and 21 
shall be applicable to this further insurance. 

23. The Committee shall authorise payment of the bonus to the Insured 
as soon as possible on his completing the age of 5.5 years and on surrendering 
his policy. If the Insured is dead, the bonus shall be paid to his nominees 
by will or other document duly registered in the Office of the Secretary to 
the Committee, and failing such nominees, to his legal heirs, after proof 
of the accrual of the claim and surrender of the policy. 

24. The first premium on each policy must always be recovered in cash 
from the Insured. Subsequent premiums shall be pavable in advance and 
be recovered monthly by deduction from the pay of the Insured. 

25. When the Insured is absent from duty on leave with allowances, 
the premiums shall be realised when such leave allowances are drawn. If 
he should obtain leave without allowances oi be suspended from service, the 
premium, if not otherwise recovered, shall be a debt on his policy carrying 
interest at 4 per cent per annum and shall be recovered as arrears from his 
future pay, if any, in instalments not exceeding 5 per cent of such pay. 

26. When an Insured who has ceased to be in the service of the 
Government is permitted, to continue to nay premium till his policy matures, 
he may be allowed by the Committee to pay such premium monthly, 
quarterly, half-yearly or yearly into any Treasury of the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment. A grace of 15 days shall be allowed when the premium is payable 
monthly and a grace of one month when it is paid otherwise. If the Insured 
fails to pay the premium within the days of grace, no further cash payments 
shall be received from him but the arrears due and all future premiums 
shall be treated as a debt against his policy and recovered with compound 
interest at 5 per cent from his bonus. 

2:7. Every Insured shall be supplied with a Premium Receipt Book 
(Form No. 5) in which payment of each premium shall be acknowledged 
by the Officer in charge of the Treasury where his pay is disbursed or by 
his immediate superior as the case may be. 
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28. If an Insured should lose his policy, a duplicate thereof may be 
issued to him by the Committee on his paying a fee of one rupee. 

29. False information furnished by an Insured or production by him of 
any false evidence in connection with the insurance of his life shall render 
his policy null and void and the premiums paid by him shall be forfeited. 



ANNteXURE XJl 
BUILDING BUREAUCRACY (1) 

(A New Personnel Plan for the Higher Public Service in India) 

By Dr. S. C. Seth, M.A.. B.Sc., Ph D. (Agra), Ph.D. (Manchester) 

One of the most important problems facing the Indian administration 
is how to build a strong, efficient and healthy bureaucracy. Our tradition 
to deliver the goods of welfare to the people, through the agency of thou¬ 
sands of Civil servants, is familiar to one and all. Some people have been 
critical of our bureaucracy, while others have found it as one of the most 
efficient and dedicated body of Public servants. Notwithstanding, the merits 
and demerits of Indian bureaucracy, the fact remains that the Indian ad¬ 
ministration does face, a problem, like other administrations, elsewhere in 
the world, that of getting a right man for the right job. 

(I) 

The Existing System 

Our personnel policy has three essential features. Firstly, the recruit¬ 
ment to higher public services is open to all graduates, who are subjected 
to a combined competitive examination, by which, they can qualify them¬ 
selves for further selection into, one of the 12 Class 1, or, six Qass II 
services, de'pending, of course, on their rank in the merit list; their medical 
fitness; their option; and the number of vacancies available in each of the 
aforesaid services at a given time. 

Secondly, in our system like the British system, “the administrators are 
thought of as best trained by apprenticeship, and administration is thought 
of something only to be learned by doing it—like riding a bicycle”.''^ As 
such the pelected graduates are first subjected to a short spell of in-service 
training, which can be both of a general and a functional character but 
mainly they are left to learn the art of administration ‘by actually doing it’. 

And, the third key characteristic of the Indian administration is the 
policy of exchange of civil servants between the Centre and the State Gov 
ernments, which it is expected, ensures a healthy administrative partner¬ 
ship, between the various units which constitute the Indian federation. This 
is largely confined to a segment of the higher Public Service, namely, the 
members of the IAS and the IPS. 

’. C.H. SISSON, The Spirit of British Administration and some European 
Comparisons; (London), 2 nd Ed. 1959 , P. 29 . 
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(111 

Genenilist Versus Specialised Approach 

Clearly, the basic philosophy behind the Indian personnel policy comes 
much closer to the British assumption, that a ‘graduate’ is good enough a 
material who can be moulded into the right sort of administrator; and that 
this can be best achieved, through a process of training and experience 
gained on tlie job; and such a finished product can be asked to shoulder 
any kind of administrative responsibility. Not only that this graduate’ 
after a lapse of a number of years' service, make an outstanding adminis¬ 
trator, but, could also be trusted, to handle all kinds of technical tasks. 
The logic behind this assumption is that a ‘generalist administrator’ may not 
himself know or possess the technical skills, but, would be quite capable of 
handling, advising, and controlling the technicians, the scientists, the 
engineers and others. 

(Juite opposed to this practice of running administration with the help 
of ‘intelligent amateurs’ is the system which strongly upholds the view that, 
any administrative job is also a technical job, and so it should be handled 
by only such administrators, who pos.sess the required technical skills. In 
other words, modern administration is not considered as a grand exercise, 
to be undertaken with the aid of ‘generalist-virtues’ only, but instead, it is 
thought of as a predominantly technical business, in which an extra 
emphasis on the specialised skills is considered essential. Consequently, a 
personnel policy, which would be governed by this kind of thinking would 
require: that the selection of personnel, should be done not merely to choose 
lay administrators, through a bald and non-purposive academic examina¬ 
tion; instead, it should be achieved through a deliberate testing process in 
which only such are chosen, who possess the ‘skills’, which the multifarious 
activities of the Government needs, for the efficient and speedy execution 
of the public policy at a given period. 

'I'his kind of conflict between the generalist approach of building a 
bureaucracy, and a more technical approach to do the same has, both in 
the theory and practice of Public Administration, almost come to occupy 
the place of an unending warfare between the protgonists of cither system. 
In fact, it is a fruitless war. There arc merits and demerits in both the 
systems. But if we look at the Indian soeio-educational set up, the ad¬ 
ministrative equipment and requirements of today and of tomorrow, and 
then, if we objectively try to reckon, what ails our bureaucracy today, then 
it would be lot easier to determine, which of the above system would offer 
itself as the right course to determine our future personnel policy for build¬ 
ing the higher public services 
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(HI) 

Drawbacks oj the Existing System 

The broad features of our bureaucracy as outlined above have been 
subjected to a variety of criticism, some of which can be briefly recaptured 
here. First, category of criticism is directed at the king-pin of our Re¬ 
cruitment system, who happens to be the Tndian-graduate’. We are asked 
here to find out, exactly, what does our graduate represent, in terms of his 
education? What kind of technical skills does he possess? What kind of 
administrative know-how does his education impart to him ? To what 
extent, has he been exposed to the academics of Public Administration, law, 
and general knowledge of the Indian and world Affairs. How good is he 
at the Sciences and how well-versed is he in the Humanities? How good 
is his sense of judgment upon which would be raised the sujjer-structiire of 
the Indian bureaucracy? 

The answer to these questions is relatively simple and obvious. It is. 
well-known and as well as an acknowledged fact, that the Indian graduate 
as compared with his international counterpart, is a substandard product. 
He is neither good at the general knowledge, nor does he possess any know¬ 
how of the Indian administration, leave the knowledge of other administra¬ 
tive systems prevailing in the world. In fact, with a few exceptions he is 
also weak, both in the written and the spoken language. The truth of the 
matter is that the educational system, which produces him, is in itself feeble, 
both in terms of the syllabus used, and, the methods of teaching adopted 
at the Indian schools and colleges. 

The Indian universities, today, produce as many as Sixty Thousand 
graduates every year; of this number the competing range has varied from 
ten to seven thousands of graduates or post-graduates who usually take the 
aforesaid competitive examination meant for the higher services each year. 
The successful candidate then compete for the three to four hundred places 
available annually, for their posting to the various vacancies in the All- 
India and Central services of the government. The test to which these 
graduates’ are subjected to, does not attempt to judge, their capacity to 
take decisions, or, to handle any administrative task like planning, organis¬ 
ing or supervising the administrative functions of the Ministries and Depart¬ 
ments at the Centre, or, those of fhe States. Such an examination simply 
duplicates the examination process through which these candidates have 
already passed while they were at their college, or, the university. In fact, 
just as in the Indian educational system, a great deal of emphasis is laid 
on the role of ‘memory’, rather than on ‘intelligence’ and one’s ability to 
exercise and display ‘judgment’, Irkevdse, the combined competitive ex¬ 
amination also attempts to test a ‘gfaduate’s faculty of ‘memory’ mudi 
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more, than anything else. And the astonishing thing is tliat this ’memory’, 
trom Sanskrit literature to higher Physics, might be in any field. Such an 
examination, therefore, fails to test a candidate for the ‘skills’ that lie, as an 
administrator, should possess to do specific jobs. 

Another group of criticism, arises out of the egalitarian motives and is 
mainly directed towards the structure of the Bureaucracy. Here it is argu¬ 
ed that the present system of recruitment is neither democratic, nor, is it 
representative enough. It is, therefore, argued that the present mode of 
recruitment should be replaced by one which has a single point of entry 
to the public service, in order to keep bureaucracy free from the ‘castes’ 
and classes’ of high and low officials. Ilicrc are others, who even go a 
step further. The non-aeceptability of such a system, would obviously be 
due to the fact that this method would not be able to procure the right kind 
of personnel needed by a modern Government, which inter cdiii, calls for 
the services of all kinds of advanced ‘skills’, which have to be bought and 
brought in at different levels and from varied sources. To this, however, 
the critics reply that under the existing practice of manning of our bureau¬ 
cracy, we ignore the ‘claims’ of the non-graduates, and other skilled and 
semi-skilled sections of our population. Even if they can today enter the 
public services at the lower levels, they have little opportunity, if any, for 
them to compete for their entry into the higher echelons of the public ser¬ 
vices. Tf good administrators, the critics persist, can be raised by doing 
a job in the Districts, then, why wait till a man has become a ‘graduate’. 
Can’t they be caught ‘young’ and, grilled into the administrative chores, by 
rigorous in-service administrative education? Also, they can be sent at 
Government expense, sometimes later on during their career, to obtain the 
so called higher skills. Moreover, the protagonists of making Bureaucracy 
increasingly representative and responsive, than it is today, have, in main, 
supported the cause of ‘lateral entry’. What they oppose most is the invidi¬ 
ous distinction that emerges, by malcing the ‘graduate’ the sole claimant for 
a place in the higher services, as against the non-graduates. 

A third set of criticism has been directed against the practice of sharing 
the bureaucrats, between the Centre and the States. Tt is somewhat of a 
mixed criticism, since the critics do agree in principle that in a federation 
an exchange of officers is berth desirable and essential. But, on account of 
the disnarity of the conditions of service between the public servants of 
various services working in the States and at the Centre, the system tends 
to build awkward and unsound bureaucratic traditions. And so, they 
argue, that this partnership operates in a mood of unease. Those who are 
working in the States constantly keep an eye on getting a job in the Centre, 
and those, who arc working at the Centre soon become least interested in 
returning to their States. The sharing of Bureaucrats, to achieve a uni¬ 
formity of administrative standards, the limited manner in which it is 
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being worked today, therefore, does not help either in strengthening the 
States’ bureaucracy, nor does it help the Centre much. In this connection, 
it is worth quoting here the views of an independent observer of the Indian 
Government and Politics, who says; 

“The factors which determine the career movement of an IAS man 
between centre and state are several, and evidence regarding 
their relative strength is not easy to assemble. Some force 
attaches to the old notions of mobility, still guarded by the 
services division of the Home Ministry: spells at the centre 
should be followed by a return to the state to whose cadre 
he belongs, the rounded officer of an all-India service being 
one who carries with him always the view point of district 
and state as well as of New Delhi. But sometimes 
it seems that the establishment chiefs can only preside over 
a real tug-of-war between central gove'rnment departments 
and state governments, each wanting the best men. It is 
alleged that movement is frustrated in that many who go to 
the centre stay there while other remain always within their 
states. Personal and quasi-political factors are also believed 
to play an important part. States ministers are said to 
develop favourites among the senior civil servants; there is a 
suggestion that weaker ministers prefer local men or men of 
their own community or political viewpoint, while stronger 
ministers like to have men from outside the state as impartial 
top administrators. The wishes of powerful state premiers 
carry some weight even against central ministries and ser¬ 
vice opinion. Federalism is a reality even in the manage¬ 
ment of the all-India services”.^. 

•The essence of such a federal ‘partnership’ in an administration geared 
to planned development, lies in building up the managerial qualities and 
experience of officers, irrespective of officers ‘locale’. A Centre-State ex¬ 
change of personnel is but one method to accelerate this process by widen¬ 
ing and diversifying a man’s ‘area’ of administrative activity. But such a 
system can become more meaningful only if the officials working in the 
States are also given an opportunity to broaden their vision through an 
exposure at the higher policy formulating levels outside his state, and not 
ignored to this training-privilege just because they have not been recruited 
on an all-India basis. Secondly, such an exchange would also be useful 
if most civil-servants working at the Centre can also get increasing oppor¬ 
tunities, to gather first hand knowledge of the local conditions, of such 
tasks and areas, for which they are responsible officially. And thus, it is 

W. H. Morris-Jones’ The Government and Politics of India (London) 
to64j P. I.2S- 
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sibTgcsted thnt to achieve the above two objectives, the Centre-State mobility 
should not become the preserve only of I.A.S. & I.P.S., alone; instead, it 
should be open for ail kinds of civil servants. An all India experience is 
relevant for all ranks and services, and should be a part of Public scr\'a:it; ’ 
normal acquisition of skills and training, and should not degenerate to some 
kind of administrative escape for a few, for the limited purposes, such as 
the lure of petty pecuniary gains. Thus an exchange purporting to develop 
an ‘All-India outlook’ could be ‘select’ but should be broad based. 

(iv) 

New Needs of Bureaucracy 

Notwithstanding, the manner in which the •aforesaid bureaucracy is 
organised and worked, the Indian Public services draws its main strength 
from the Weberian bureaucratic values of permaiianee, responsihihty, 
career structure, and a contributory pension. Tn the bure’iucracics of the 
Western countries, these drawing points do not any longer hold the same 
attractive power, that they once possessed. In India, these values stili con¬ 
tinue to attract a “queue of qualified applicants’’, since the Indian Public 
Service Commissions arc not as yet, “required to enter a market and sell 
our goods like any one else”,—a stale of affairs which may, perhaps, not 
last very long. 

Under the present cireuinstances, therefore, our recruiting methods, oer 
classification principles have not shown any remarkable development from 
the limes of the Victorian Civil Service. Nevertheless, there ic a silent 
inner realisation both within the Government and outside it, that the needs 
of the Civil service, ought to be looked into, in a more rational, objective, 
direct and prejudice-free manner, in order to find out how best can our 
civil service system be reorganised, not only for the needs of today, but 
also for. more difficult responsibilities that are going to arise during the 
next fev; decades. 

As against this realisation of our national obiectives the need for ad¬ 
ministrative reform to rebuild a healthy bureaucracy, would in turn calls 
for, the search of a practical fndian answer to the familiar problems ci 
Public Administration, which amongst other things requires for the b-fianc- 
ing of the role of the lay-administrator vis-a-vis the specialists; the elimina¬ 
tion of unhealthy inlluencc of service structure on the career values; replace- 
men; of the faulty trends in our recruitment of the administrator-;, scien¬ 
tists, and professional civil servants; and, the need of introducing adcq.'afr 
manpower planning and a liaison service (which is conspicuously absent, 
today), with the various schools, colleges, technical institutions and the 
universities. A solution to these problems is not needed for a mere acade¬ 
mic satisfaction; instead, whatever answer we shall arrive at would become 
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the sin quo non of the weakness or strength of our bureaucracy’s capacity, 
to cope with the far-reaching changes, and new burdens, that this counify 
will face in the future. Bureaucratic reorganization should, therefore, be 
seen in the context of widely changing, and, an ever increasing role of the 
modern Governments, which has somehow made modern Public Adminis¬ 
tration far different and a far more specialised business. This is a realisa¬ 
tion which has been universally felt. The Estimates Committee of the 
House of Commons, in its 6th Report on “The Recruitment of Civil Ser¬ 
vice” voiced somewhat similar thoughts. It observed: “The tasks facing 
the Civil Service are undergoing far-reaching changes. The xange of 
experience and the specialist skills required by the Government are 
continually widening and changing, and the interests of Ministers and 
Members of Parliament are changing with them”. 

“Just as the job of the Civil Service is developing so is the field from 
which the service is recruited. The acceptance in the past few years of the 
right to tertiary education of all who can benefit from it, and the measures 
set in train to implement this, are opening up to many occupations, a new 
and considerably wider and more varied field from which to -.ecruit. This 
is also changing the character of many aspects of the wider community 
of which the Civil Service is a part”. 

“Both these trends have been accentuated in the last decade. Though 
changes have been made, there has been no adaptation of the structure of 
the service to meet either the demands of the first or'the opportunities of 
the second”. 

“There are three areas in particular where detailed examination might 
be expected to lead to pro'posals for change. The first is in the extent of 
mobility, both within the Civil Service, and between the Service and other 
occupations. With this should be considered other means of acquiring 
wider experience and keeping the Service in touch with the developing 
community. The second is the need for professional training and the means 
available for acquiring a knowledge of specialist techniques at the begin¬ 
ning and in the course of a career. Thirdly, there is an urgent need to 
examine the supply of qualified maripower on which the CHvil Service is to 
draw. It is a fallacy to suppose that, in the long term, the supply of quali¬ 
fied people in any one field is fixed; the recruiting policies of the Govern¬ 
ment themselves have an impact on the total supply”.®. 

(V) 

A New Plan for Staffing Higher Public Service 

If the above mentioned ideas are valid enough for the Whitehall, which 
is a citadel of conservatism, and where ‘changes’ is not easily accepted, then. 

See E.C. fH.O.C.), The Recruitment of Civil Service, 6th Report, (Session 
1964-65), pp. XXXTI-XXXIII. 
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it can reasonably be considered a timely index to the fact, that a stage 
has come, when we in India, should also give to our bureaucracy a new 
basis and should now, think and devise, modem methods of classification, 
recruitment and training, so that a specialised point of view may find its 
right place in our Government? And, this can be best attained only, if 
we make our system less rigid. Flexibility may not be the right kind of 
‘virtue’ to be sought after, in the seats of Government, yet, good adminis¬ 
tration is one which is continuously responding to the expectations, urges 
and needs of a society. Rigidity makes administration wooden and ad¬ 
ministrators ‘out-of-tune’ with the ‘need’ of the hour. Flexibility, within 
a broad—^though-rigid—^framework of Governmental activity, could 
make, an administration, responsive and, therefore, dynamic and pro¬ 
gressive. Consequently, an objective reap'praisal of the different elements 
of our personnel system would reveal that our Bureaucracy is today seeth¬ 
ing with limitless discontent which arises from several directions. This 
has to be studied and necessary ‘departures’ have to be made from the 
'status qucf. 

In this context the new philosophy of perscmnel should also take into 
account and rectify the dominant feeling of a depressed status arising out 
of a comparison with each other’s service to which one belongs, which is 
So characteristically a disturbing feature of the Indian bureaucratic or¬ 
ganisation today. 

Moreover, no personnel system worth its salt, can accept wastage of 
manpower. There is, therefore, need also |af the location and eradication 
of the varied forms of the manpower wastage as it exists today. In the 
public services, in order to correct the impression, which happens to be 
another unhappy aspect of our civil service organisation, that, “in many 
cases secure pegs are being secured into round holes”. 

If one accepts the 'principle that today’s administration is a specialised 
business and that a ‘general graduate’^ is not the only right material to 
be used to build a bureaucracy, and if the civil structure should really 
been a reservlair of skills, and not a life-long imprisonment of an inferior 
or of a superior kind, then we have the right basis to build an alternative 
system of career development. The re-organised bureaucracy for today 
and tomorrow in our system then, will have to undergo few changes, some 
of which are as enumerated below. In this new personnel plan, an at¬ 
tempt has been made to make a judicious combination of the best features 
of both, the generalist system which is rook oriented and, the specialist 
system, which is position and skill oriented; at the same time, in this plan 
an attempt has also been made to avoid the existing, known demerits, of 
the either system. The various features of the new Plan of Bureaucratic 
Reorganization have been summarised in the following paragraphs. 


*. A term coined by Prof, W. J. M. Mackenzie {See hid p. XXV). 
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. J. The present day recruitment to higher Public Services, is open to a 
‘general graduate’ between the age of 21—24, and he has to qualify at a 
combined competitive examination held by the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission of India. In the new system, the first important change would be 
that this examination, as was also reqammended by the Planning Com¬ 
mission, in its First Year Plan Report®, should be open for all 
candidates who are between the age group 21—28. The minimum edu¬ 
cational qualification being, either a University degree or its other profes¬ 
sional equivalent. 

Secondly, the, form of this examinatijon will have to be greatly recasted. 
After all, today, as this examination is being conducted, it aims, simply in 
doing two things: (i) it is intended to narrow down the field of selection 
and (ii) secondly, it is trying to feed the vacancies of certain well, estab¬ 
lished services. This examination, in the nature of things, is merely achiev¬ 
ing the above objectives, through a ‘repeat exercise’ of an academic ex¬ 
amination, to which most of these candidates, have already been subjected, 
while they were at their college or University. Moreover, this test, is some¬ 
times examining the candidates for such academic subjects also, on which, 
they have tried to focus their attention, only temporarily, say, during the 
few months preceding the examination, in order to comply with the rules 
atid regulation regarding the numerous subjects in which a candidate has to 
take examination, in order to become eligible for the consideration of his 
candidature to some of the services. In the reorganised plan, such an ex¬ 
amination will be both written and loral but would be directed more to¬ 
wards the judging of a candidate’s real intelligence and his administrative 
ability, if any, instead of merely ‘testing’ his academic ‘memory’ in totally 
odd and unconnected combinations of subjects that candidates, though 
voluntarily offer; such as: Higher Physics with the British History; or, a 
combination of a paper on Political Theory from Hobbes to the present day, 
with one on Sanskrit or Mathematics or, the, Organic Chemistry and so 
on..... A testing in neither of such subjects can help us to evaluate the 
potentiality nor the quantum of n candidate’s administrative intelligence’. 
Hence, we should resort to different intelligence tests, which will also estab¬ 
lish uniformity lof evaluation, if these examinations are soon going to be 
held in all the constitutionally recognised regional languages of this 
country. 

Tlie success in this examination will not give, a candidate any claim, or, 
right to an appointment, or, a particular post, or service; instead, it would 
simply make him eligible for his entry to an appitopriate place in the 
higher Public Service provided he qualifies himself in various other tests, as 
well. 

See First Five Year Plan Report, P. 120, 

(The upper age limit reco.-nmended by them here was 30.) 
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2. The candidates, seiccted through the preliminary testing would 
be immediately put to, a six months’ foundational training course, which 
would' initiate the eligibles to the various as'pects of Public Administration 
and inter alia acquaint them to; what a Government is; what are its var¬ 
ious functions, responsibilities, what are dilferent ‘skills’ it has to empdoy, 
in order to realise the goals of the Public Policy, as laid down from timf 
to time. This short training will conclude itself after all the candidates, 
have taken twin more tests, which would be. conducted not by the Training 
Academy, but by the Union Public Service Commission. The first of these 
tests would try and measure in detail the depth of the administrative 
potentiality that a candidate may possess, by virtue of his qualifications, 
and academic background, and as acquired at the foundational training, 
now imparted to him. The second test would be the a'ptitude test. It 
would try to draw out the interest and ^aptitude of a candidate, as to the 
kind of work in the Government, he would like to do most, and the work 
which, as the test should reveal he, could best do. In this test, amongst 
other things, the examiners will of course, take into account the views re¬ 
ported on a candidate by the Training Academy. 

Once, the above tests have been carried out, the marks obtained in 
these two tests, would then, be added to the marks obtained in the written 
and the oral tests taken earlier at the time of the preliminary selection, and 
then a merit list be prepared. On the basis of this ^finalised merit list, 
candidates would then be assigned to the various functional 'pools, which 
would replace, what is today known as the ‘services’. 'Whereas, in the 
system prevailing today, a candidate, after the declaration of the results to 
some extent do come to know in advance, which service he is likely to en¬ 
ter; in the new plan, this would not be the case. A candidate will be placed 
where, he should give his best. In so far as the scramble to enter into the 
Indian Administrative or the Indian Foreign Service, etc., is concerned, 
that would no more be the order of the day; the candidates will go only 
to such functional pools for which they can show real intelligence and 
aptitude. And in the new plan, thus, the new entrants do not join the 
Government, for a particular service because such and such ‘service’ carries 
more ‘prestige’ or attractive ‘pay scale’. Instead, they would be called upon 
to do, the hitherto-prestigious-kind-af-work, provided they are found, suit¬ 
able. In the reorganized Bureaucracy, all sort of work shall carry the 
same hazards and the same prestige. Entry to all pools in terms of career 
prospects thus would be equally attractive or unattractive. Since we are a 
Federation, these ‘pools of skills’, would be as much meant for the benefit 
of the Centre, as for those of the States. They shall all have an all-India 
complexion about them. These 'pools would be the repositories of the 
‘^kills’; for example, we can have petals for the executive jobs; pools for 
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the technical and scientific jobs; pools for diplomatic jobs; pools for the 
financial and economic jobs; pools for educational and welfare jobs; pools 
for district work; agricultural work; pools for research and teaching jobs; 
pools for the special public utility jobs; such as the Railways, the Post 
and Telegraphs, and other industrial, or commercial activities, etc. There 
could thus be a number of pools to cover the vast range of occupational 
groups, which a modern Government is required to possess, in order to 
render the various services^ that a society demands of it. 

4. AH members, irrespective of the pools, they have opted for, will 
carry similar conditions of service. There is no high, no low, involved in 
thd new Scheme. Let us not forget that, one of the ills of our present 
day bureaucratic reorganisation, arises due to the gaps between grades or 
classes in terms of pay, conditions and status. It is an unhappy reality 
which has been taken note of by foreign observers, as well. Referring to 
this. Prof. Morris-Jones, has remarked that, “These gaps have been cdn- 
siderable in India. In part a legacy from the days when the top adminis¬ 
tration was British—both between some services significantly termed 
‘superior’ and others and between classes, within services, such as the 
central secretariat service. India is a country in which most men speak 
enthusiastically of equality but, in spite and because of this, cultivate dis¬ 
tinctions with loving care and nowhere more assiduously than inside the 
civil service. If we add to this the difficulty of man-to-man imaginative 
sympathy in India—to say nothing of superior-inferior relationships—we 
can see a situation readily damaging to good morale”.® 

5. Consequently, the new plan seeks to eradicate such anomalies. Once 
a person has entered a given pool, unlike the pattern that prevails today 
in our ‘services’, a new entrant to the higher 'public service in the new 
scheme, after becoming the member of a pool, will, thereafter, be left at 
his own. He would now rise at his own merit and not be considered 
favourably for deputations, promotions, etc., simply because he belongs to 
a particular ‘elite’ ior ‘nonelite’ service, as is the case today. Besides, the 
fact of ‘equality’ between the various pools, will reduce the gaps between 
the canditions of services and emolument, etc., which seem to worry the 
incumbents of different services, today. Moreover, these pools’ are not 
static or stagnant in nature. There would be scope for a free flow of offi¬ 
cers from the pool to another, 'provided: (i) officer desiring a change has 
served for a period of at least five years in one 'pool; and («) provided, 
before he asks for a change, he has been sufficiently exposed to a short¬ 
term training programme oriented towards the ‘skills’ of the ‘pool’, he wishes 
to go to, and, also if, (ui) he has been ^ven a test of ‘fitness’, for this 
kind of transfer, by the Academy of training which will conduct an orien- 

». Morris Jones Op. Cit. pp. 128-129. 
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tation course as also test him. This migration will be limited to two or 
three chances in an officer’s career. 

It is obvious, that the aforesaid different functional pools, exist on 
the same footing, and shall be created at the same level in a horizontal 
plane. Every officer within these pools is then governed by a single verti¬ 
cal ladder, which is offering them similar career values with respect to 
tlieir pay scale and lother conditions of service, no iliatter, whether they are 
dealing with: Information, Accounts, Income-tax, law and order, Magis¬ 
tracy, Railways, Diplomacy, Post and Telegraphs, Police, Secretariat sec¬ 
tions, or Lands and Cantonments, etc. As stated earlier, a person’s mobility 
vertically; would now be entirely dependent on (a) his personal ability 
and meritorious record, revealed by his Annual Rating, (b) his capacity 
to show initiative and good administrative judgment, (c) an able use of 
his skill as shown by his success in the various supervisory, and promotion 
tests, to which he will be subjected from time to time. Thus, only a fit 
person would daw rise above, since, he would not, hereafter, be su'piported 
by extraneous factors. 

6. However, in order to man the top policy posts, we need, yet an 
other Policy and Managerial pool. Each Officer, who has already put in 
ten to fifteen years service in the various functional pools, will, hereafter, 
be eligible to enter this pool, subject, of course, to his success in certain 
tests to which, the eligible officers, would be subjected, before they can 
be placed in the Managerial pool for the policy makers. Members of this 
pool wlould go to fill the various positions at the level of a Commissioner, 
a Joint Secretary, and above. The role of these officers is primarily that 
of a policy maker, and a coordinator, and the people who will man these 
senior positions can now be safely styled as the ‘elite civil servants’. They 
are not a ‘elite civil servant’ simply because they have belonged to any 
elite civil service as, was the case with the Indian Civil Service or the 
I.A.S. & LA. & S. Instead, the member of this 'pool would be treated 
as the ‘elite’, since, they would have arrived at the higher echelons, only 
by virtue of their sound administrative background, as assessed from time 
to time, and as revealed by the various promotional tests, which in this 
new system would be several, and at the same time rigorous ones, as well. 
Here, it may be interested to quote, one of the, recommendations, of the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry, set up by the Government of New Zealand. 
This Commission in their Report entitled “The State Services in New 
Zealand” submitted in the year 1962 made the following observations, while 
recommending, what in their judgment, should be the right character and 
composition of an elite group of civil servants, those who in the Whitehall, 
administration, are known as belonging to the so-called ‘administrative 
class’. The Commission, bbserved: 

“We have proposed that the Services should be classified into a num¬ 
ber of distinct occupational classes with their own conditions of service. 
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and their own work to do in various departments. But it is obvious that 
there are other public servants who coordinate and control the work of 
the various occupational classes within departments, and who give the 
work central direction. They fill a managerial and administrative role which 
needs to be distinguished from the more specialist role of a member of an 
occupational class. Member of this group in a department will be drawn 
from the various occupational classes though some classes will no doubt 
tend to produce more administrators than will others”.' 

In our system, therefore, a similar principle could be applied to staff 
the to'p positions in the civil service by using a method of selection, which 
is based‘solely on merit, and in which we are chosing our ‘elite’ public 
servant from as wide an area as possible. 

7. It may, however, be mentioned here that sometimes it is argued that 
one cannot combine technical poUcy makers with the general-adminis¬ 
trative-policy makers. If so, we can have two Pools of policy makers; 
one consisting of the technicians and scientists, and the .other of those, 
whose work has been predominantly of a non-technical character. But our 
new plan, emphatically rejects the age lold thesis, that the ‘experts’, should 
be kept at the ‘ta'p’ and not on the ‘top’. In administration, the ‘top’ lies 
with the political chief of a department or Ministry. It should, therefore, 
be left to a Minister, whether, in his Ministry, he would like to be advised 
by a scientist or a generalist. While making, his choice, he will, of course, 
pick his top adviser, in most cases from those who belong to the Manager¬ 
ial and policy pool, provided they satisfy the norms of ‘seniority’ and 
merit’. Such a system alone would help to build healthy Civil Servant- 
Minister relationship, on the one hand and; on the other, would make the 
conce'pt ‘of ministerial responsibility more meaningful and realistic. Here¬ 
after, no Minister could possibly pass the buck in the lap of his senior 
administrators and advisers, for purely ministerial failures of Policy and 
leadership. 


(VI) 

Conclusion 

The bureaucratic reorganisation in India has not so far been subjected 
to a systematic analysis and a rational treatment. Changes that have taken 
place have been the result of piecemeal administrative engineeritig. There 
has been some kind of limitation of outlook, with the result, that, as Pro- 

7. Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry. The State Services in New Zealand 
Wellington (1962) pp. 209-210. 

Also See The future structure of the Civil Service ; 

Note by Her Majesty's Treasury. A paper submitted to Fulton Committee on the 
Civil Service (May 1966). Summarised in “ Public Administration”. Winter 1966, Vol. 
44, pp. 473-82. 
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ifessor A. H. Hanson observes, “Even today most discussions of Indian 
administrative, problems are excessively ,1AS oriented”.® We have to ac¬ 
cept the fact that the restructuring of the administrative sj/steni caaiiot 8e 
confined to sup'port only a miscroscopic administrative airistbcrac^ of tlfc 
Indian bureaucracy. After all, “The Indian maid-of-all-work”, thO district 
officer, which an IAS mainly, is, cannot be be-all and end-alT ol Indian 
administrative thinking-purporting to civil service reform. It is tth en^nt^ 
ous view, that a few years w'ork in the district imparts to a pfcKon all 
those ‘skills’, which will make him competent to handle any kind of jdfe 
at the federal headquarters of administration. In personnel matters, we 
must think afresh, and try to do better. Because, what was valid for the 
administrative needs of yesterday may not be relevant for the India of to¬ 
morrow. We have to consider changes in our classification principles and 
Recruitment techniques in order to scrap what Paul Appleby alluded to as 
the “feudalistic heritage” in our personnel policies. It is not, as if, we are 
not aware of our short-comings. Also, there is no dearth of imaginative 
people who, if they have an opportunity, can rationalise the personnel sys¬ 
tem. But the fact remains, that there is some kind of in-built resistance in 
our system towards change. Little evidence is available if ever a coherent 
view of present day personnel needs has been taken. Whenever sugges¬ 
tions have been made, they have remainded mostly on the 'papers, on 
which they were written. A good example of this is evidenced by the nO)^ 
fulfilment of the recommendatilons of the Reports of the Estimates Com¬ 
mittee and five year plans on administrative matters. Referring to such 
recommendations for administrative change, in the Second Five Year Plan 
Report, and commenting on its non-compliance. Professor Hansan Obser¬ 
ves, “It is difficult to any what all this amounted to... .There must have 
been some genuine improvement, but no fundamental dianges occurred 
either in organization or in attitude. Painstaking subordinates, working 
slowly and unimaginatively within a framework of rather obsolete roufines, 
continued to carry lout the orders of a handful of highly intelligent l«it 
fantastically over-worked top-level ‘generalists, inadequately advised by an 
insufficient number of technical specialists. New approaches to training 
made only the slightest dent in this situation. The barriers to inter-service 
promotion remained high and the'‘Pooh Bah’ status of the IAS, obliquely 
criticised iq the Second Plan report, remained unshaken- Morale, parti¬ 
cularly at the middle and lower levels of the services, was undennined ^ 
favouritism in promotion (in which caste politics often played a part), and 
by the continued arosen of inadequate salaries by inflation. Corruption 
certainly did not diminish, although the IAS and services of equivaJept 
status seem to have remained and indeed still do remain—relatively im¬ 
mune from it”.® 

8. A. H.' Hanson, The process of Planning A study of Indian Five Year Plans 
1950-64 (London), 1966, p. 272. 

9. Ibid P. 289. 

239 M. of H.A.—31 
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He' further adds; “Independent India, in fact had taken over an im¬ 
perialist’ administrative machine, with all its old virtues and vices, to which 
she had added a few new ones. The new virtues were mainly at the top, 
in the shape, of a fresh generation of administrators who, although inferior 
to their predecessors in educational background and general ‘culture’, 
surpassed them in development mindedness., The many vices clustered 
around the lower levels of the hierachy, where literal-mindedness and petty 
corruption continued almost unchecked.”^® 

In conclusion he says, “Perhaps the most extraordinary thing “to the 
observer unfamiliar with Indian conditions, was the retention, with only 
peripheral changes, of the old codes of civil service regulations, reaslon- 
ably well ada'pted to the need of a night-watchman state run by an ex¬ 
patriate administrative aristocracy, but ill adopted to those of a planned 
and economically developing society:^^ 

Analysing the various reasons which have frustrated reform of ad¬ 
ministration and bureaucracy in India, in a radical and rational manner,. 
Professor Hanson observes that “The reason would appear to lie partly in 
a failure of nerve, partly in politics, and partly in sheer administrative 
inertia. Nervousness finds expression in a relucttance to tamper with a go¬ 
ing concern—even though it may be going far too slowly—^for fear that 
the result may be a complete breakdown. ‘Politics’ come into the matter 
in three ways. Firstly, the Indian bureaucracy itself constitutes a politi¬ 
cally influential segment of society, with certain habits and expectations 
which it is reluctant to see disturbed. From its point of view, radical re¬ 
form would at least involve the learning of new tricks by old dogs and 
might conceivably mean the wholesale dismissal of a mass of superfluous 
personnel which could not find alternative employment. For these reasons,, 
there is a strong vested interest in retaining the. familiar and employment- 
creating complexities of the system. SeOondly, few politicians are interest¬ 
ed in administrative reform as such, and are dependent on the bureaucrats 
themselves for such advice on the subject as they receive. Thirdly, the 
attitudes of the politicians are in many cases positively unhelpful. Politi¬ 
cians are no less interested than the bureaucrats themselves in ‘making 
work’; they persistently interfere, for self-interested reasons, with adminis¬ 
trative processes v.hich should be insulted from their direct influence; they 
seldom realize that their 'power over the administration is one to be used 
with tact and discretion; they resent advice from the administrator which' 
cuts acro5;s their prejudices and predilections; and they are a major source 
of the prevalent corruption. These political factors, which obviously favour 
the maintenance of the status quo, are reinforced by an inertia which comes 


10. Hid P. 290. 

11. Hid P. 290. 
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from the genuine respect which the less imaginative of the bureaucrats feel 
for the established system, and the difficulty they experience in conceiving 
of any alternative set of arrangements which would be workable”.’® 

Be it as it may, there can not be two opinions that today we are cer¬ 
tainly a reform-oriented administration and would like to take a few steps 
towards the re-building of our bureaucracy. And would be willing to in¬ 
novate as realistically as is possible. Nio innovation can, of course, be 
hundred per cent fool-pro!of. And thus, notwithstanding, the short-comings 
that any personnel policy may have, it is expected, however, that the new 
plan for bureaucratic reorganization as out-lined above, if adopted could, 
perhaps, be the first bold step in the right direction, and it is bound to 
make the Indian higher Public Service a truly representative, responsive, 
specialised, efficient and a happy working force. 

12. zWP. 290-291, ’ 



BUILDING BUREAUCRACY (II) 

(A study of the adequacy and inadequacy of different classification techni¬ 
ques as an aid to staffing in the Indian system). 


Introduction'. 


by 

Dr. S. C. Seth 


(I) 


The process of classification 

. Classification is “a process of grouping objects alike in one or more 
characteristics in classes”, e-g-, classification lof foods in grocery stores, 
books in libraries, chemical terms, plant families, etc., in the sciences. 

There can, however, be several basis for classification. Since things 
are alike or different in more than one respect; they lend themselves to 
classification on more than one basis to which this classification is to be 
put. World over, the services have been classified by twio well-known me¬ 
thods. The first is the traditional way, in which public servants are classi¬ 
fied according to their rank just as in the Army. The classification of the 
British “Treasury Classes”, to which the classification of the Indian Public 
Service offers a close parallel, are good illustrations of classification by rank 
system. Here, we have a classification system which has, “established the 
principle tof a broad division of work not on the American basis of recruit¬ 
ing persons for individual 'positions—^but on the basis of dividing the work 
of government into large blocks for which persons taken for particular stages 
of the national education system were judged to be best suitable.” How¬ 
ever, we have to remember that even in Britain, the “Treasury Qasses” 
constitute only a micro-scopic minority compared to the bulk of civil ser¬ 
vants who belong to various other classes, such as the professional, scien¬ 
tific and the “departmental classes”.* And in the Indian system of burea¬ 
ucratic classification, the concept \ot ‘education’ is not a fool-proof and 
identical index of the class-categorization of White-hall style. 

The other method is a more modern method by which the position and 
posts in the Government are classified according to the rules of Position 

*S2e Brrach Ismir, position classification in the Public Service. A report sub 
mittel to the C'vil Service Assembly, by the Committee on position classification and pay 
plans in the Public Service. [Chicago Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada 1941], Vch Print (1948). 
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aassification, where in “a 'position is a group lof current duties and cont- 
petent authority, requiring the full-time or part-time enjployment of QW 
person.” The system of position classification first devised in Chicagq 
the U.S.A. is now being used in almost every country in tbe wod.d.yinclH^- 
ing Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Philippines, Thailand, and 
Japan. 

The Canadian experience should interest Us in India since the adnaior 
istration of both these countries have had a common British backgrQ\Wtl 
The interesting question is tvhy Canada abandoned the rank classificatipj# 
and instead took to Position Oassification? And what are its essei^i^ 
features. 

In Canada, ‘ The Civil Service classification system had its origin in ihc 
study by Arthur Young and Company of Chicago, who retried to tbb 
Canadian Parliament in 1919.* It was a time when there was ^ stror\g 
public sentiment in favour of bridling patronage. The “merit system”, 
which was intended to relate appointments and promotions to qualificalioris 
for the work to be performed rather than to political favour, required a 
system lof classification which would accurately define each position 

Since its inception in 1919, the system of classification has been ad^ 
ministered by the Canadian Civil Service Commission. 

It may be, pertinent to briefly refer here to principles that the* 

Service Commission approved for the use of those who were engaged in 
the classification programme in Canada. Tliese statements of principjM 
are as follows:— 

1. That the duties and responsibilities appertaining to a position should 
be the criteria for determining the classification of the position beca#i® 
these attributes constitute the fundamental characteristics that distinguish 
the position from other positions and because all of the purposes of classi¬ 
fication will be served by a grouping that will bring together positions in¬ 
volving substantially the same duties and responsibilities. 

2. That position involving substantially the same duties and responfi- 
bilities call for practically the same qualifications as to education, experience 
knowledge, and skill in their incumbents and that for this reason such 
qualifications requirements, dependent as they are on the work to be per¬ 
formed, constitute an auxiliary basis for determining llie proper classifi¬ 
cation of a given position. 

*See Civil Service Commission of Canada, Report of Transmission to Accompany 
the Civil Service of Cwada. Prepared by Arthur Young & Co. (Ottawaj l 9 t 9 .T 
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3. That neither the degree of efficiency with which the duties of a 
position are being carried out by the persons who may be filling it, nor the 
qualifications such persons may possess or lack, nor the pay may receive, 
twr any other fact dependent solely on his individuality, shall be consider¬ 
ed as having any bearing on the classification of the, position in question. 

4. That the simplest 'practical grouping of positions should be adopted 
that will serve the purpose for which the classification is needed; that in 
conformity with this principle the unit of classification would be a group 
(calle,d a “class”) embracing all those positions in the service, regardless 
of departmental lines, that involve duties and responsibilities which are 
substantially the same.” 

Clearly, under the new system, the Canadian Government tried to seek 
an accurate job description to achieve organizational clarity and to develop 
equal standards for duties, responsibilities, education and skills. This type 
of classification operated across the departmental borders, and concerned 
itself with duties’ and positions’ and not persons. 

I'he modern position classificatiion, based on duties analysis, tlms, re¬ 
fers to the organising of position into groups or classes on the basis of 
their duties and qualifications requirements. The 'position concept evi¬ 
denced in public service classification plan is a relatively modern approach 
to personnel administration although one cannot say still if it is a very 
precise instrument. The major steps in development and installation of a 
classification plan have over the years, become widely accepted and stan¬ 
dardised; though many variations are possible in the specific cases. It does 
not accept the administrative notion that general educational ability makes 
a person qualified enough to handle every kind of job in the Government. 
It is thus a science of “administrative specification’’—and recommends 
that, “only specific skills and knowledge” be used and developed at each 
‘level’, ‘post’ or position’ in the Public Service. In other words, positbn 
classification is also a system of identifying and describing the different 
kinH of work in an organization, and then of grouping the similar posi¬ 
tions together under common job titles. Generally, s'peaking, therefore, an 
administrative system which has adopted the position classification plan is 
bound to take the following four basic steps:— 

1. Analysing and referring to the duties and other distinctive characteris¬ 
tics of the positions to be classified Oob analysis and description). 

2. Grouping the positions into classes upon the basis of their similarity 
in terms of duties, difficulties and responsibilities. 

3. Writing such standards or specifications for each class of position as 
will indicate its characteristic, definition, its boundaries and serve as a 
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guide in allocating individual position to the classes and in recruitment and 
examinations that is to say the same jobs to be filled by perslons possessing 
the same qualifications, skills, and experiences and subjected to the same 
tests of ability. 

4. Installation by allocating individual position to the classes thus des* 
cribed. 

5. Reinforcing the position classification plan, by a pay plqn which 
ensures, “equal pay for equal work.” 

The main slogan of position classification system, therefore, is; “The 
job is the thing.”* As a contrast, in our system the slogan is; “Your 
service, your rank and your seniority is the thing”—^but your knowledge, 
education, skills, aptitude, ability—are all secondary,” Position classifi¬ 
cation ithus tries to classify public services on the basis of a uniform job 
language. 

It is not as if standardised job-code can’t be evolved for classifying 
public servants in any other way. For example, the military rank system 
does so, but it does not do so, in all cases, on the basis of ‘skills’ and 
■“duties’. It is here that there lies the difference. Since, in position 
classification system the main objective is, “to lay foundation for equitable 
treatment for public employees by the accurate definition, orderly arrange¬ 
ment, and fair evaluation of positions in the public services.” 

( 11 ) 

Position classification as a tool of management. 

The main uses and advantages of a position classification plan can be 
judged in two respects: First, is its use as a “tool of management” and 
second, is the fulfilment of the objectives set for it “to achieve the purpose 
of facilitating all phases of personnel administration.”* 

The position classification as a tool of management aids the following 
three activities of Management, namely: 

(i) Planning the ways and means by which the job shall be done— 

organization Planning. 

(ii) Controlling operations to see that the job is done efficiently— 
budgeting. 

*See'0. Glenn Stahl. Public Personnel Administration. (New York) Harper & Bro. 
thers 4th Ed. ( 195 °) P- 183. 

*53e'U. S. C vil Sirvi-:; C^.-nmission. Basic Training Course in Position classifica¬ 
tion—Part 3 Administration and operations (Personnel Methods Series No. ii—Part 3) 
pp. 46—48. 
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(iii) Selecting aijd developiag the people / who will do the jol>— 
personnel administration. 

The manner in which position classification aids each of these activities 
is as described below;— 

I. Organisation Planning : 

(a) “A classification plan permits the easy translation of broad 
organizational plans with the assignment of duties and 
responsibilities to individual positions.” 

(b) In the (X)uirse of day-to-day classification activities, poorly 
defined authority, responsibility, and overlapping and dupli¬ 
cation of effort often come to light; these can be referred to 
organizational planners for appropriate action.’' 

2. Budget : 

(a) “Position classification furnishes standard nomenclature whicl* 
can be used to complete a meaningful statement of position 
within an organization.” 

(b) Qassification provides logical functional groupings upon 
which compensation schedules can be based.” 

(c) “Combination of these two furnishes-budget the major tools 

which it uses in obtaining funds and justifying tlieir 
expenditure.” 

3. Personnel Administration : 

(a) “Position classification furnishes standards on which can be 
based qualification requirements for recruiting, testing,, 
selection and placement.” 

(b) “Permits equal pay for equal work. 

(c) “Permits the establishment of positive promotion transfer, and 
separation progranune.” 

(d) “Facilitates performance rating and in-service-training pro- 
gramms.” Finally, position classification becomes “a common 
bond which, properly utilized, ties the various elements of the 
management job into a unified, concerted force,” 

B. In meeting the various objectives etc. for position classification to- 
achieve the purpose of facilitating all phases of personnel administration,, 
it helps in the following six directions : 
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1. Establishes uniform occupational terminology : 

(i) “Prevents the setting up of fictitious titles as a basis for attempts 
to mislead personnel or fiscal authorities.” 

(ii) “Enables Civil Service Administrators, department Officers, 
budget officials, the legislative body, interested citizens, and 
tax payers to get an inventory view of the Government service 
to find out how it is organized as to kinds of personnel, what 
numbers and- kinds of positions exist, how the various 
appropriations are distributed as to jobs, and similar items of 
information on a reliable fact basis.” 


2. Establishes a sound basis for providing equitable pay for the work 
to be done and for providing that pay in an equitable manner. 

(i) “In order to put [into cfTect the principles of ‘equal pay for 

substantially equal work’ position classification plan determines 
what work, is, in fact, equal,” 

(ii) Under the same employment conditions, our pay scale can be 

established for a class of positions with the assurance that if 
it is right for the whole class of positions, it is right for each 
individual positions within the class. 

(iii) “Ranking sequence of classes permits the association of higher 

pay scales with higher work, and lower pay scales witli less 
exacting work.” 


3. Makes for informative Budgets : 

(i) “Means of control can be established to ensure that the will of 

the appropriating body in authorizing positions of certain kinds- 
will be carried out and that the salaries appropriated will be: 
paid for the kinds of service contemplated.” 

(ii) “Because of uniform, defined terminology the classification plan 

can be used by administrative officials as a definite tools for 
presenting requests for funds for personal services in 
comprehensive form.” 

(iii) “Executive and legislative agencies concerned with recommend¬ 

ing or passing ujwn requests of administrative heads for 
appropriations are enabled to get a clear picture of the 
organization and position-content of the different operating 
units as a basis for action.” 
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4 . Basis for recruiting, testing and certification : 

(j) “Position classification serves the Central personnel agency as an 
orderly arrangement of facts about the duties, responsibilities, 
and qualification standards of positions”. 

(ii) These facts form the basis for: 

(a) Planning and preparing tests. 

(b) Informing prospective applicants ■ or other interested persons 
about the duties of positions to be filled and, the basic 
qualifications to be tested and rated. 

(c) Preparing eligible lists. 

(d) Controlling use of such lists in the filling of requisitions for 
the certification of eligibles. 

(iii) ‘in testing process itself position classification plan is a fool, 

that saves time, money, and confusion.” 

(a) Personnel agency does not have to travel the same ground 

over and over again in order to determine duties to be 
performed and qualifications to be tested every-time a 
vacancy occurs, a new employee is to be hired, or an 
examination is needed. 

(b) Personnel agency can hold one test covering all positions 
in a single class. 

(c) Decreases numbers of different kinds of tests held, and 

number of eligible lists maintained to meet the needs of 
operating departments. 

5 . Basis for promotion and transfer: 

(i) “Formulation and administration of such plans, equitable 

regulations, and definite requirements governing promotions 
and transfer of employees are constant challenges to public 
personnel agencies. 

(ii) “The arrangements of classes of position in position classification 

plan, supported by position classification standards identifies 
positions in their proper relationships for promotion and 
transfer p|urlposes.” 

(iii) “Such a plan is pre-requisite for the classification of promotion 

and transfer programmes and transactions. 
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Employee Training Programmes ; 

(i) “Analysis and position classification standards of a position 

classification plan are of class a starting point in the 
development of employee tr aining programmes.” 

(ii) “Before employees can be trained the work for which they are 

to be trained must be described and analysed, tlie necessary 
knowledge and abQities deducted, and selection from among 
them made, to serve as a basis for the training pro^amme.” 

To summarise these" various uses and advantages, the adoption of 
portion classification helps in:— 

1 . Facilitating other personal objectives : 

(a) It provides a rational criterion for control of pay levels, by 
making it possible to equate whole classes of positions with 
common salary ranges. 

(b) It reduces a variety of occupations and positions to managable 
proportions, so that recruitment, qualification requirements, 
examination, and selection can be made for whole classes of 
position at a time. 

(c) It defines in objective terms the contents of jobs or what is 
expected against which the performance of incumbents—how 
well it is done—can be measured. 

(d) It furnishes job information upon which the content of 
orientation and other in-service-training can be based. 

(e) Although it does not of itself guarantee a good prlomotion and 
placement policy, it supplies a systematic picture of oppor¬ 
tunities and position relationships, which is essential to an 
orderly promotion and placement procedure. 

f) It provides a foundation for common understanding between 
supervisor and employees as to the job and pay, which facili¬ 
tates employee-management relations. 

2 . General aids to an organization : 

(a) By use of standard class titles, it estaUishes uniform job 
terminology. 

(b) It clarifies, by requiring definition and description of duties, 
the placing of responsibility in each p(osition. 

^c) It provides an orderly basis for translating needs for positions 
into fiscal terms, thus facilitating budgetary procedures. 
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(d) It provides information on job content that aids in the analysis 
Or organiration pfloblems and of procedures, by bringing out 
points of duplication, inconsistency, and the like, in the work- 
process. 


3. Particular values in the Public Service : 

The foregoing points apply to all organizations, public or private,, 
whereas the following two points are relevant and have special significance ■ 
to Public Administration :—i 


(a) It assures the citizen and tax payei‘ ■that there is some logical 
relationship between expenditures for personal services and tli© 
services rendered. 


(b) It offers as good a protection as has been found against: 
political or personal preferment in determinatijra of public 
salaries. 


(Ill) 

Characteristics of a system which does not follow a Position-classification' 

Plan, 

If an administrative system does not foUow the Position-classificatioib 
Plan it shows some peculiarities of its own. Of these easily noticeable are 
the anomalies of rank and pay. Such a system would be studded with, 
too many rules and regulations; in fact, with less number of rules ani 
much larger number of amendments, corrections and interpretations. Here,- 
there will be more emphasis on procedures rather than on substance. It: 
will be too dilatory and time consuming with low production and output. 
It will also show that employees under such a system are njot getting; 
adequate rewards and compensations, and little jobs satisfaction, if any. 
Their chances of promotions would be few; and the general loss of morale 
very high. 

In such a system there will be no scope for specialised use of skills : 
everyone would be thought of as good enough for any kind of duty, difficulty,, 
and responsibility. Its training 'programme would also be of a general and 
non-specific nature. Its officials will have vague titles; and their performance 
is bound to be far from satisfactory. In fact, such a system can never 
develop an adequate tool of measuring performance. 

Some such examples, can also help us to understand the merit of 
Position-classification Plan, since in them one cannot miss certain peculiar 
features where, consciously or unconsciously, !an exception has been made 
here or there, to the intelligent and rational grouping of duties, positiions, 
and Pay Plan. In such a system we will find cases (a) where there is no 
correlation between a person’s educational qualifications to the job he is; 
performing; 
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(b) where he, would bear some title which would not give any 
imeaningf id idea as to the actual work he is doing; and 

(c) where people would get paid differently for doing the same work* 
Following illustrations bear out these points. 

Example /.—In County X, truck drivers in the Road Department are 
'■called Labourers and paid $ 10 a day. Truck drivers in the Sanitation 
Department are called Sanitation Foreman and paid a monthly salary of 
:$ 286. An employee with the title. Building Manager, is actually working 
as Private Secretary to a member of the Board of Supervisors. There are 
seven entirely different positions called Clerk with salaries ranging from 
■$ 180 to $ 540 a month. County X does not have a functiomng position- 
dassification plan. 

Example II .—In Department Y there are three officers all designated 
as Deputy Secretary and, they ‘are doing the same kind of job., But they 
have been brought on deputation from three different services; say Indian 
Administrative Service, Indian Accounts and Audit Service and Indian 
Revenue Service. Each one of them is drawing salary which is different 
from the other, although they have put in the same number of years in 
the Government, since other things being equal length of service goes to 
•determine their rank and pay. Qearly the designation Deputy Secretarjf 
does not indicate the functional aspect of their work, and, since they are 
•drawing dissimilar pays, the Department Y does not have a position-classifi¬ 
cation plan.* 

Example III .—The Government of India employs nearly 2,000 section 
•oflBicers which is the first supervisory level at tthe Central Secretariat. 
Whereas each person in this group has been given the same job title, the 
incumbents do not possess the same qualifications and experience. They 
are not recruited by the same test of ability either. 

Further, even if officers designated (as superintendents (which section 
officers are) are performing identical supervisory duties, they would not 
liold a similar gazetted status, if they were working in an attached office 


* There is another interesting rule [Office memorandum issued by the Ministry 
•of Finance (Department of Expenditure) rii'iie F. No. 3 (26) Est. III/S 7 dated i he 4th 
September, 1957 ] according to w.hich, ‘In the case of an officer of the Central 
Services, Class I, the special pay should be so regulated that the total of pay plus 
sp^al pay that would be admissible in the same post to an officer of the Indian 
Administrative Service with corresponding seniority/length of Service. In reckoning 
seniority/length of service for this purpose, any period^of past service in Class I in- 
-cluding the service in the Emergency Cadre m Class I should be tak^ into account. 
Past Service of any other kind should also be taken into account to the ejcteht 
tdtat credit is given for it in the parent service concerned for seniority. 
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e.g., A.G.C.R. or, in any of the provincial secretariat. Clearly, the cla8» 
title of superintendent or, a section officer, is misleading, and does not 
include all officials who should normally be classified on the basis of an 
equitable assessment of similar duties, difficulties and functional characters 
of a ‘position’. Such a classification, cannot help us, in developing for such 
officers, a meaningful training programme, either. Qearly, therefore, under- 
such a personnel system we are not functioning with a position-classification 
plan. 

Example IV .—In the Government of India there are Research Officers 
working in the Planning Commission, in the Legal and Treaty Division and 
in the External Affairs in the Legislative Department and in the Defence 
Ministry. These officers do have a functional title. It is also clear that 
their professional job is to carry out research. It is also clear that they 
would, perhaps, possess similar educational background in their respective 
disciplines. But these officers do not enjoy the same service privileges, 
and, they are placed in dissimilar pay scales; clearly, ihe classification of 
this category is unsound; it lacks clarity and is inconsistent with the 
criterion of equal pay for equal work’- Also, this dissimilarity would 
create difficulties in the matter of an orderly career-development resulting 
in job dissatisfaction and loss of morale. 



D'-signation 

Department/ 

Ministry 

Pay Scale 

Class 

Sr. R;j;acc'.i O.'Bcir 

. External Affairs 

Rs. 1150—1250 

I 

Ressarca O.licjr 

Planning B 
Ctmniission. 

Rs. 400—950 

I 

Research Officer 

. Legislative 
Department 
(O.L.L.C.) 

i<s. 700—900 

1 

Sr. Research O.ffieer 

Defence 

Rs. 700—1250 

I 

Research Officer 

, External Affai ■ ; 

350—800 

II 


Clearly, this mode of classifying the skill of research does not follow the 
principles of position-classification. 

Example V .—In Railways the designation Booking Clerk is suggestive 
enough of the duties of its incumbent. But a Booking Clerk placed iir 
Class III has three different Pay scales e.g. Rs- 150—5—170--8—240; ' 
Rs. 150-:5—175—6—205—EB—7—240; Rs. 110 - 4--150—EB—^— 
170—5—180—^EB—5—200. This is a negation of the principles of 
position-classification, since, to have a rational personnel system we should 
either have a different designation corresponding to each pay scale, or, we 
should have specific classification of the incumbent’s position. 
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Example VI .—It has been noticed that a change in the organisation 
of work can also bring about a change in the conditions of service and 
pay scales, even if the officers, bear same occupational title and discharge 
similar responsibilities and duties. For example, a stenographer bearing 
the same educational background and technical competence will be paid 
at higher rates if he works in a Ministry, ber would be paid at a lower 
rate, if he happens to work in an attached office of the same Ministry 
Not only this, even in the same Ministry or a Department the pay scales 
of the posts of a Stenographer differs with the status of the officers with 
whom the Stenographer is wdlrking. If ‘X’ attached with a Deputy Secretary, 
moves in a vacancy^witb a Joint Secretary, he will draw pay on a higher 
scale. Here his jefassific^on not because he acquires higher skills or 
qualifications, but because he is working with the officer of a higher status. 
Such a system is. therefore, not following a position-classification plan. 

Be it as may, the chief objective of having a rational classification 
plan—which positon-classification plan indeed is—^is to organise personnel 
system on the basis of skills and expertise on the one hand, and to ensure 
a just, equitable and uniform treatment for employees in terms of their 
4:onditions of service, particularly, in terms of “equal compensation for 
equal work”, and it is also a system which provides for “fair and ample” 
opportunities for the career growth of employees of all ranks. 

Example VII .—The following is a peculiar example of a somewhat 
complex regulation which helps in the process of pay fixation. It reads as 
follows: 

It has been decided in the consultation with the Comptroller and 
Auditor General that where a person goes from post ‘A’ in 
his parent department to a post ‘B’ elsewhere and reverts to 
post ‘C in his parent department and post ‘G’ is higher than 
post ‘A’ but not higher than ‘B’ the pay in post ‘C should be 
fixed under FR 22-C with reference to the pay in post ‘A’, if 
the pay so fixed is more advantageous than the pay fixed, 
under the normal Rules, with reference to his pay in the post 
•B’ 


In a Position-classification Plan, there would not be such a complications 
to pay fixation rules, here the rules will not be governed by such complex 
formulae. A man moves to the position for which there is already an 
assigned salary. It takes little time and it can be easily understood by 
both the employer and employee. 

The main issue under consideration here is whether the aforesaid 
examples are typical and correct to the third place of decimal. Instead 
the important thing here is to find out the answer to the following few 
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questions. What is the genesis of the classification plan of the Government 
of India ? What are its goals ? What are the various personnel purposes 
it serves ? Does it like the Position-classification plan help towards: 

(i) Organization Planning: that is: Planning the ways and means 

by which the job shall be done. 

(ii) Personnel administration; that is: Selecting and developing the 
people who will do the fob. 

(iii) Budgeting; thiat is Controlling operations to see that the job is 
done efficiently! 

What are its other merits, if any? What^s its ajain contribution in 
facilitating other personnel matters, suchi as: Programnjie Staffing, Staff 
Training, Performance Rating, Promotion and Placement Foifcv and better 
Career development? 

Does it or does it not help in the growth of specialisation and specialised 
skills in the administration ? Does it help in seeing the right man occuping 
the right job ? That he is punished if he goes wrong and is rewarded if 
he goes well. 

Does or does not our classification system help in establishing a rational 
and equitable system for Paying Civil Servants? Does it in doing so 
provide the following five objectives of Pay System:— 

(1) to pay more money for more difficult and more responsible 

jobs; 

(2) to provide comparable pay in all ministries for comparable 
work; 

(3) to motivate employees to work effectively and productively; 

(4) to reward employees according to their proficiency and to 
advance them to more higher posts according to their abilities 
to undertake more responsible work; 

(5) to provide 'pay which will attract and retain many capable 
persons? 

We have already seen in great details that the two most important 
values of position classificatiion are that it enables managers to (1) estab¬ 
lish qualification requirements for posts which are based on their duties 
and responsibilities and (2) establish a rational system for pay that 
permits comparable pay for com'parable work. In addition, the system 
facilitates the development of career patterns in which employees are 
rewarded for the devebpment of greater technical skills. This provides 
motivation for the development of depth and breadth of knowledge about 
the work they must 'perform. 
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Position classification focuses the attention of the employee and the 
manager on the wiark to be done. Now, the main question to be answered 
here is does our classification system also bring to the Indian administra¬ 
tion and its employees, the aforesaid, key advantages? 

And finally, therefore, we have also to find what are the various dis¬ 
advantages that this system has. How purposive it is? How purposeless 
it is? What are the various administrative complicatijons, if any, it causes? 
Should it be continued, partially amended or totally effaced? And if so 
what should be the new system that should replace it. 

In the next section we shall try to examine some of these few questions. 

(Ill) 

The Classification System in the Central Government 

The Indian classification of the public services is a grand exercise on 
the theme of high and low ranks. It is highly status oriented and does not 
follow an occupational terminology and as the, Second Pay Commission 
in its report remarked; 

“With the possible exception of two or three neighbouring countries, 
this kind of classification is peculiar to India.”* 

The genesis of this kind of classification can be traced deep down in 
'the history of British Raj in India. Until the Islington Commission 
(1912—15), the Government oflicers came to belong to a superior, sub¬ 
ordinate and inferior service. The Islington Commission however, made 
the first departure by a recommendation that where there was a large body 
of work not sufficiently important to be entrusted to officers of the imperial 
Services but yet of a kind which could not be performed by a subordinate 
agency, there should, be over and above the subordinate services, two 
services, or two classes of one service, to be described as Class I and Class 
n. But thie nomeclature Class I and Class II through came into use only 
in 1926. ^is position continued until India got Independence. 

The first post-independence development in the field of classification 
came from the recommendations of the first Central Pay Commission of 
1946-47 Which is popularly known as the Varadachariar Co mmi ssion. 
This comnpssiion which was India’s first pay commission introduced the 
terms Clas^ III and Class IV as substitutes of the then existing description 
of the lower services as subordinate and inferior. This Commission was 

*See Report of the Commission of Enquiry on Emoluments and condition of service 
of Central Government Employees (i957-^59)- Chapter II ‘classification of Services’ 
Ministry of Finance Government of India p. 560. 

239 M. of IH.A.—32 
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not sure if such a fourfold classification was the correct manner in which’ 
public services should be classified. I-lowcvcr, it advised its retention, 
with the following interesting comment:— 

Even under any new constitution that may come into existence, 
it is not unlikely that appointment to the higher posts will 
be made by subordinate authorities under some kind of dele¬ 
gated power. This differentiation cannot, therefore, be re¬ 
garded as something objectionable in itself. In the statutory 
rules as they now stand, linked up with differences in privi¬ 
leges in respect of disciplinary action, right of appeal, etc., 
and it will not be worth-while disturbing the scheme by alter¬ 
ing the classification unless—and except to the extent to 

which a—change seems necessary.”* 

Curiously enough, today, the India public servant gets classified in 
four different ways, namely: service wise grouping; classification in four 
classes, the gazetted and non-gazetted ranking, and, classification as deter¬ 
mined by the range of pay which a particular service/post carried with 
It. Broadly speaking, the class in which a service or 'post is to be. placed 
is determined by the rate of pay it carries, and the general'pattern is as 
follows;— 
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Curiously enough, little, evidence is available of what good the Indian 
classification plan does. Unlike, the position classification system, it 
concerntrates little on the “work” aspect of the Personnel administration. 


*See Varadachariar Commission Paragraph 20 (1946-47) p. 15. 
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But it does serve to preserve and complicate the anomalies of Pay £lnd 
Promotion, as the arise of the class differences. There is, however, ample 
adverse oflBcial comment on this seemy side of our classification SYSTEM 
is available. Most vocal anthentic of all, and pertinent such views, of 
course, of the Second Pay Commission. For instance, explaining the 
peculiarities laf the classification pattern by which the class in which a 
service or post is to be placed in terms of the rate of pay it carries, the 
Second Pay Commission observed. “That even this pattern is free of 
many inconsistencies”. Illustrating this point it observed; 


.“Exceptions are permissible, but only with the concurrence of the 
Ministries of Home Affairs and Finance; and some exceptions 
have actually been made. While they may have given some 
satisfaction to the , services which have been 'placed in a Class 
above that to which their pay entitles them, the exceptions 
have caused heart-burning among those in the same pay range 
who have not been so elevated. Same of the exceptions are 
Section Officers (Grade II) and Assistants in the Central 
Secretariat, who though on the scales Rs. 530—800 and 
Rs.l60—10—300—15—450 have been “placed in Class I and 
II, respectively; some other example are Postmen and Linemen 
in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and Notice Servers 
in the Income-Tax Department, who though on the scale 
Rs. 35—1—50 have been placed in Class III.”* 

• The Indian classification system is thus the instrument that upholds 
differences between one kind of civil servant and another in the most 
aggressive and irritating possible manner. This fact has been noticed 
time and again but has seldom been put to any remedial measure, even 
thbogli these differences belie a proper understanding of the Government 
of India’s personnel policy; and most of the time make management of 
a Personnel administration and career development impossible. Some¬ 
times it even leads to litigation. The intervention of the Indian Cburts, 
have n>any a time helped the employees and to bring justice to such civil 
servants to whom the classification system had brought nothing but grief 
in their administrative career. 


The Second Pay Commission, it must be said, did show the courage 
of expQsiog some of these glaring class differences although they con¬ 
ceded that, it was beyond their terms of reference to judge, “Whether 


♦Second Pay Com-nission Report (1957-59) pp. 500-61. 
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these diffe rences are justified”. Referring to how the Indian Glassifica¬ 
tion promoties, “class consciousness” they observed that: 

“Until a few years ago, there were differences between one Class 
and another in respect of several conditions of service, and 
the difference as between Class IV and the other Oasses were 
particularly marked—extending to rates of pension and gra¬ 
tuity, qualifying service for pension, medical benefits and 
leave entitlements. With progressive liberalization of condi¬ 
tions of service of the lower Classes of em'ployees, the differ¬ 
ences in regard to leave, retirement, benefits, etc., have vir¬ 
tually disappeared and of a few minor differences still exist; 
they are not all favourable to the higher Qasses: for instance 
Class IV staffs have more genenous leave travel concessions, 
and a considerable proportion of them have a higher age of 
superannuation. In respect of certain other conditions of 
service, and of recruitment, differences, and of recruitment, 
differences still exist, and they are mentioned below: 

“(i) While all first appoints to Oass I Services/p^sts are made 
by the President, lo)ver authorities are empowered to make 
such a'ppointments in othejr cases; 

“(ii) All posts in Class I, and the bulk of the posts in Class II, 
are “gazetted”, but others are not; 

“(iii) The President is the disciplinary authority for Qass I, 
and the appellate authority for Class 11; the disciplinary and 
appellate authorities for Class III and Class IV are miDstly 
heads of Departments or officers working under them; and 

“(iv) While direct recruitment to all Class I and Class II Services/ 
posts is made in consultation with the Union Public Service 
(unless apy are slpecifically excluded), there is no such 
general rule in regard to Class III and Class IV Services.”* 

To briefly recapture, the broad features of the Indian Position- 
classification System are, as follows:— 

1, The classification system is rank oriented (Ciass I, II, III, IV), 

2, The ciassification system over-laps the services classification. 

3, The classification system ’pre-suppose the efficacy of grouping 

officers into “loose general classes”. 


*ibid p. 561. 
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4. The classification system spells out appointment authorities and 

disciplinary authorities which are different for officers of 
different Classes. 

5. The classification system is not connected with the |i*ay plan 

policy. It does not help in giving equal compensation (or 
equal work. 

6. This classification system does not serve as useful tool, in handl¬ 

ing the various cores of personnel management; such as select¬ 
ing and developing the persons who can do a job well. 

7. This classification system and the in-service-training programme 

of the Government are more or less independent of each other. 
Snce this classification system does not furnish such job 
information upon which the content of orientation and other 
in-service-training can be based. 

8. This classification system does not define in details the contents 

of a job. It also does not spell out in the qualitative or 
quantitative terms what is ex^pected to be done, against which 
tho performance of an incumbent—how well it had done— 
can be measured. Thus it gives no aid to adequately meet 
the requirements of performance rating. 

9. This classification plan does not permit the easy translation of 

booad organization plans in terms of the assessment of duties 
and responsibilities of individual positions. Since its motto 
is: “Any-position-anywhererto-meet your rank.” 

10. This classification does not help in building up scientific stand¬ 

ards on which adequate selection, 'pjacement, promotion, 
transfer or career development may be organized; In fact it 
aborts adequate carreer growth. 

11. This classification neither does desk audit nor does any job ana¬ 

lysis and, this prevents the emergence of a uniform occupa¬ 
tional terminology. 

12. This classification has been used to determine the meendane 

administrative tasks such as, th® calculations of: travelling 
allowance, leave admissiWlity superannuation allowance and 
similar extraneous matters, which can easily be handled 
despite such a classification scheme. 
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Clearly, therefore, such a classification system, is not only unscientific 
an4 unnecessary in itself, but also presents serious difficulties in the way 
of admmistratribn in sorting out its personnel matters in a rational manner. 
It does little, good, if any, but can do incalculable harm with respect tJ 
an officer’s career growth. Such an opinipn against this classification 
scheme was recofded by the Second Pay Commission, also who' observed: 


“The weight of evidence, however, is in favour lof abolition of this 
classification, the main ground mentioned being that it serves 
' no practical*'purpose which tanriot be served without it, and 
that, on . the other hand,' it has ah unhealthy psychological 
elfect; We are in agreement with this view.’** 


.Wholoiieartedly,, rej^ting tfie Indi^ classification system which is 
not'a tool (of pcfsonnel management but intend, “is a sort of.«aste system 
tvhkJi i6»y satisfy some vanities, but serves no public purpose”, the 
Second Pay Commission made a very bold pronouncement when it 
observed: 

“We attach importance to the need for developing among civil 
servants a feeling that they will belong tio a common public 
service} and any system of classification or nomenclature, or 
for the matter of that, any feature of public personnel ad¬ 
ministration, which is likely to hamper the growth of such a 
feeling, howsoever small a measure it may be—should, in our 
view, go unless it serves a definite practical end which canmt 
be served adequately otherwise,. Other countries, including 
those with a large and complex civil service organ'ization, 
have apparently, not found it necessary to super impose upon 
their civil grades and occupational groups a broad horizontal 
classification like lours; and we do not think any serious in¬ 
convenience will be caused to the administration in India if 
the classification under consideration is given up. All that 
would be necessary arc some amendments of Central Civil 
Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules, 1957, 
and of certain other rules and orders. We, therefore, re¬ 
commend the abolition of the present classification. We 
have had to refer to the existing classification throughout our 
Report, and it is possible that on the abolition of the classi¬ 
fication some of our recommendations may require to be 
suitably adapted. We, do not, however, expect this to 
present and difficulty.” 



SECTION (IV) 


introducing Position Class'fication in India Doubts and pOssibilitiei 

Tliere are some general premises from which one can now -look more 
clearly at the classification needs of a Modern Government. Amongst 
these, the foremost is the fact ihat today public administration the Centre 
and States is a ^lighly,technical and specialised business. In any tal 4hesc 
•organisations, there is a great need ior an extensive skills and knowledge 
lor each position or post, however, small or high it may be. Although the 
Indian personnel sysiqttr has undergone ^ome changes it is Still basically 
similar Us thafest'^JliSHcd prior to our Independence. It is -designed to 
produce a staff morfc coheerned with process’than with substance. Todays 
officer should be capable of dealing effectively with bath. This thus calls 
for a new approach in the field of personnel management. It mbanS that 
for each administrative agency hereafter, we should ^udy the' duties, 
difficulties, and responsibilities of every post in order to determine the 
•knowledge, skills and abilities required in them. It also means that there 
would be need fQr intensive job analysis at all levels—^from Secretary to 
an L.D.C.—-and a specific set of work norms evolved to enable a qualita¬ 
tive evaluation of job performance. All this would also mean that em¬ 
ployees, hereafter, could be placed only in such positions for which they 
are well qualified and best suited. And once we use position classification 
as an every day tool of good management then we will run the adminis¬ 
tration in terms uf specific needs, specific qualifications and specific achie¬ 
vements. There is an immediate, need to abandon the general and broad 
categorization of personnel which is of little help in managing the personnel 
administration in a specific manner. In this connection one of the impor¬ 
tant question that is usually asked is: what is the harm if broad and 
general categories arc retained? In fact, the advocates of the rank 
system have suggested that in Indian administration we do make use of 
the principles of position classification while making a selection of tiie 
•scientific personnel. They also point out that in this particular segment 
of bureaucracy, it is not possible to adopt rigid classification categiries 
and class titles. Instead, one has to take recourse to more flexible titles 
.and broad general categories such as Scientists, Engineers, Technical 
Officers. And if these general class titles are good enough to describe 
the technical personnel, then, what is wrong with the broad general ad¬ 
ministrative categories and titles, as they arc being used today under the 
rank system? Cannot they be retained also? 

The nature of any classification plan is largely determined by the use 
■which one wants to be made of it. If its basic purpose it to spell out 
many salary differences among positions, we may liave to have a very de¬ 
tailed plan involving narrow classes. If the purpose is to provide for 
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recruitment and selection of individuals with broad basic abilities who are 
to receive extensive inservice-training on the job, then, would use 
broad classes. If the need is to select persons with highly specialised 
knowledges and skills and if there is little or no training to be given em¬ 
ployees subsequent to their appointment, then we must have miare narrow 
classes. 

Broad classes mean fewer classes and therefore, fewer examinations to 
provide eligible lists. In addition, tests can be general instead of highly 
specialised subject matter. It is usually easier to recruit for general rather 
than highly s'peclalized skills. On the other hand, the employee selected 
from an eligible list for a broad class will probably require considerable 
training betee he can fully perform a specialised assignment, but he may 
be able to work very well in a more general assignment. If a formal 
certification of names from a list is limited to one name, the broad class 
may be very ineffective. Even with three names there may be problems 
if the class is too broad. This becomes a particularly serious matter under 
a system of competitive promotion by examination and must be considered 
in deciding the breadth of classes to be used. What is needed in India 
that could be provided under a Position Classification Plan: First, most 
work in the entrance level posts and in lower level posts is i^pecialised'. 
The higher the level of the job, the more general it, usually, is. An 
Indian Position-classification Plan should provide many specific classes in. 
lower grades rather broad classes in the highest grades. 

In so far as the use of class titles are concerned, a good title has 
three characteristics: (1) it should be descriptive of the type of work: 
(2) it should indicate relative class level of rank; and (3) it should be as 
short as possible. The logical grouping of similar positions under meaning¬ 
ful job titles provides a common language for everyone concerned with 
■planning and budgeting. Without meaningful titles, the legislative body 
cannot really know what it is appropriating money for. With meaningfuf 
titles, tax-payers, employees, and administrator can have a meeting of 
minds on these matters. Classification surveys in other countries have 
often revealed titles which had no relation to the duties performed. In 
some cases, “high-sounding” titles have been used for routine work, 
resulting in excessive salaries and waste of public funds. .Sometimes em¬ 
ployees with “unimportant-sounding” titles have important but un-recog- 
nized responsibilities and unfaiily low pay. 

Broad general titles like Deputy Secretary, Under Secretary, Section 
Officer, etc. do not help management in arranging a meaningful develop¬ 
ment of the, employee-training firogramme for special skills that they 
need nor does it realise fully a career development plan. After all the 
main object (of position classification is to make clear to the administratior* 
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and tj the various incumbents the necessary “depth-of-skills”. This- 
objective is usually lost in having large and loose groups with non-specific 
general titles commonly used to describe personnel in the rank oriented 
system. 


Decision making in Government is a corporate activity and, therefore^ 
it is necessary that we keep both the staff and the line continuously actl- 
viated towards Specialisation. Just as the white light can be broken into 
seven colours, we need to adopt a ixismatic approach* also to 'break a 
general class and diversify it by recruiting highly skilled persons, who are 
needed within each broad general category, such as section-officers, assis¬ 
tants or clerks etc. The continuation of broad general categories would" 
not help our administration to perfect our staff selecticm or testing, training, 
placement and promotion programmes. 

Another doubt usually expressed is: will not the introduction of “posi¬ 
tion classification mean that we shall have to set up some ancillary machi¬ 
nery and evolve more scientific methods of fianding personnel matters. 
Would not this, therefore, mean that we will have to employ skilled people 
even for handling the perscmnel matters ^Iso? And under such a 
system will our selection agencies have more work because they shall now 
be testing the new entrants by different tests tor different skills? All this 
means more work and more money. And, therefore, it is asked if in 
terms of cost benefit ratio will it be a wise step to adopt position classifi¬ 
cation? 

The answer to this question lies in the fact initially the setting up of 
the position classification plan does involve extra expenditure, in that we 
shall have to have trained personnel analysis, who alone can, and, who 
alone should, handle the personnel matters. We shall, therefore, have to 
invest some money in trtuniog them. But once Installed, the system is 
cheaper to maintain. So far as the selection agencies are doncemed, there 
won’t be any increase of work load or expenditure on them, since even- 
now they are examining the candidates. And they would continue to do 
so under the new plan also. In fact, if we adopt the position classifica¬ 
tion plan, we shall then, make use of less cumbersome methods of exami¬ 
nation. The Increasing use of simple psychological tests would mean that, 
hereafter, less time would be devoted in selecting people, which would also 
ensure greater objectivity in testing and much less expenditure in terms of 
examiner’s fees and expense on answer books and papers. In strict cost 
benefit terms, it is common knowledge that specialised approach, has il! 
own advantages. Specialisational leads to saving in a very different way 


*See Appendix A. 
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It means greater efladency. It means a qualitative performance of work. 

It means more productivity. It al^ means that a system is now gcaped 
to a benefit accruing system. In short specialisation is just another w.prd 
for good administration. And thus any money spent in replacing the exist¬ 
ing loose and uon-purposive classification 'plan by a more scientific and 
rational classification system and its concomitant personnel practices is 
worth spending. Whereas, irt today’s system we think that any responsi¬ 
bility 'and difficulty is something, which can be handled by the employing 
the officers of a particular service ipr rank; in the position classifiCatibn 
plan, what matters is the qualifications of the cm'ployeei and the quality 
of his work. Ani such a policy holds good for the inenmbents at every 
position from the, lowest to the highest level. 

It is also pointed !out that in today’s system in the Central Ministries 
and departments employees are getting-stuck at rarious levels for a number 
of years*. For example, in the Central Secretariat, at an average, the 
L.D.C. spends nearly 13 years before he can become U.p.C. U.D.C. 
spends 10 years or sa before he can- become an assistant. An assistant 
spexids 15—20 years, before he can become a section officer. And^ simi¬ 
larly, a section officer has to s’pend 22—-15 years before he can become an 
under secretary and so on. In fact, officers, even in the privileged ser¬ 
vices-like the LA.S. & I.P.S. & I,A.A.S. also get stuck at various junior 
or senior levels of pay scales. And, therefore, it is asked, can position 
classification accelerate promotion probabilities? Will not in both the 
rank and position classification system the promotion will depend on the 
availability of vacancies? How then the position classification is a bettor 
alternative than the rank system? This is easily answered. Since it is a 
widely recognized fact, that in an administratitve system which had adopted 
the position classification plan it is easier to provide for rapid promotions, 
since in this system promotion goes to the best qualified person rather than 
to the most senior person. Besides, under the position classification plan, 
one can easily adopt a two-track system for promotion which means that 
if there is a single administrative line of promotion in an organization, 
then, one can also, create a line of promotion for experts, and, thus in 
the scalar—^promotional ladders in an agency, one can accelerate the. fre¬ 
quency of promotion. In fact there are several examples of this expert 
line being created in the Central administrative set up in India, e.g. the 
Educational advisory service, the legal advisory service etc. The main 
difficulty in the service-approach has been that even these advisory services, 
instead of offering an avenue of promotion have become close corridors, 
of their own. And oyer and above this their main objective has been 

*Ste Seth S. C. “Position Classification as an Aid to Staffing.” 

An enquiry into its nature and scope of application in the Central Administrative Or- 
smsation Ill India (Mincographed 1953). Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
New Delhi. 
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luereljr, to establish parallels and relativities pf rank and salary with reject 
to the administrative hierarchy, of their respective departnaeata. and 
Ministries. The same outlet under position classification plan would fiayc 
been handled in a nauch more flexible and meaningful manner so that 
people do not have to wait always, for openings^ and vacancies. Instead, 
there own positions could be reassessed and reclassified, if thero ar© suffi¬ 
cient grounds, to give a rise to incumbent, to the extent that funds are 
available, employees may be advanced to, bigher-^level posts as soon, as 
they meet the qualification requiremehls for the more responsible work- 
Ill the Xmeficah system, as funds feome ay^tlhhle for a 'promotion, qll 
qualifted employees compete and the best rpap is promoted, judging of 
who ft best is done in sSmfc instance by establishment ofificexs and . in 
others'by comiinil'tces of officers of rank e^u9l IP in'" aboye the level of Jthe- 
I»St to be Jilfed. It is, therefore,'a mistakeja, nption that in the.position 
dassification System career sequences are ‘bestreweq with road-blocks,- 
which are in-surmountable by many’. In fact, the position classification 
plan cuts' across seniority. In this system what matters is not the mini¬ 
mum number of years put in before a prohiotion can be granted, as is 
the case in the Indian system: instead the important thing is: what kind 
of wdrk, you do and the system always pays due regards to the ability 
and qdalifications of the incumbent. 'I'bus promotion is linked with one’s 
skills, one’s talent, one’s perfomrance, and one’s meritorious record. It is 
individual and his work that matters not his sefvice, or, the number of 
vacancies, or, some peculiar formula, which can handle more promotions. 
Besides, in this system, there never should be cases of unequal compensa¬ 
tion for similar qualifications and quality of work. 

Finally, one of the most interesting questions that is usually asked is 
■whether in India position classification can be introduced without making 
any fundamental change in the pay Plan. 

This is an important question and deserves a careful scrutiny. It Is 
true that one can certainly introduce position classification plan without 
making any fuqdamental change in the existing salary scales but what is 
the advantage? The great advantage of the introduction of position classi¬ 
fication is to rationalise the pay plan. Besides, we should not forget the 
big motti 3 and the big advantage that position classification plan has to 
offer to all: “equal pay for equal work’’. If we arc introducing the posi¬ 
tion classification plan, then, it would be worth our while to streamline 
and rationalise our salary administration also. Here we might examine 
the basic object of a Pay Plan and its relationship to the position classifi¬ 
cation- system, drawing illustrations in these two fields from the Federal 
service practices in the United States of America, who can easily claim to 
possess the most rationalized position-classification & Pay Plan systcnv, in 
use in any iGovexnment anywhere else in the world; 
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The chief objective of a Pay Plan, in the United States, Civil Service 
Oommission, is to establish a pay plan which will attract an adequate 
number of competent applicants and retain the best of the qualified em¬ 
ployees. With an increasing number of private enterprises getting set up 
in India, it is likely that these two objectives will apply here also within 
the next five or ten years period. 

A second objective of the American Pay Plan is to provide employees 
with “incentives to ever greater productivity, and incentives t® seek 
positions of high responsibility.” The American pay "plan lays special 
emi^sis on the point that those who have greater responsilnlities and 
more difficult duties should be paid more. Thus, a senior engineer will 
be paid more than a junior engineer. However a junior engineer will be 
paid more than the Superintendent of an office. We also do the same in 
India but our 'pay fixation is governed by several limitation Kke ones 
service and class, which sometimes thwart higher compensations to be 
made for the discharge of higher responsibilities. 

Th; ultimate objective, of salary-policy everywhere is that pay plans 
be both reasonable and rational. In other words, it must bo fair 
employees and understood by them and their union representative as well. 
It need not be reiterated that in India today, we have more than 5,000 
pay scales in operation in the Public Administration sector. How can this, 
be considered as a rational salary plan? 

In United States a 'pay plan is closely attached to a position classifica¬ 
tion system. Every job is described in writing. All related jobs are 
brought together into class series. An example of a class is Junior Engi¬ 
neer. In this class would be assigned employees who have engineering 
degrees but no experience. In the engineering class series, one would 
find such classes junior engineer, senior engineer and principal engineer. 
The pay plan will provide different rates for each class. The use of a 
position classification scheme makes it possible, to comi^are government jobs 
with those in industry. We hardly do this kind of comparison in India. 
But we may have to do it in the near future. 

A few words may also be added here regarding the structure of a 
pay {dan and how the position classification helps in achieving it. A pay 
plan is always the expression of Government’s policy. For the most impor¬ 
tant decision usually is: “What is the lowest pay to be given? In most 
Governments there are many more emidoyees in the lower-grade classes 
than there are in the top-grades. For example, in the Government of 
India in 1963, over half of the employees received Rs. 150 or less, while 
less than 2 per ceat received Rs. 1,000 or more. An increase, in the pay 
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affects immediately the Govermnent budget. In that tejm, an increase of 
Rs. 5/- per month for those getting Rs. 150 or less would have cost over 
Rs. 8 million a month whereas an increase of Rs. 500/- per month for 
the top grades would have cost only Rs. 2 7 million. In United States 
workers at lower levels are often members of unions which bring strong 
pressure on government to pay more and more. It is the feeling in the 
United States that the lower pay should permit the government employee 
to live comfortably and to feed his family. The lowest pay would also 
reflect the objectives of the pay ]plan as stated above. 


In the United States the Government does not seek to be the employer 
that pays the most to the lowest employees. Commonly, Government 
seeks to pay somewhat higher than the average rate of all industrial units. 


ITie highest salary to be paid to highest level officers is also an impor¬ 
tant, political decision. In the United States, ‘Government seeks to pay 
a high grade employee a salary which will permit him to live among per¬ 
sons of high status in a good neighbourhood.” So far, Government has 
not paid Heads of Departments as much as Heads of large industries. In 
the Federal Government the salary paid to senators has become an effec¬ 
tive ceiling for most govenunent officials. It is difficult to collect here 
the various reasions that go to determine the higher salaries in India. Al- 
^ though there are two popular views about it; one is that, it is a poor 
' country and so the servants of the people should not draw a disprojjortio- 
nately high pay. The other view is that; just as there is no dynasty of 
philosophers, there is no dynasty of civil servants either. But, if some 
people have been chosen as ci^^ servants and if they have difficult and 
responsible obligations to discharge, they should be paid as well as those 
who, for similar discharge, of responsibility wiould be paid outside the 
government. However, we are not interested in this debate here: our 
main object is to determine which system of classification can help the 
rationalization of an Indian pay plan. Apparently, if we are to get rid 
of the anomalies referred to earlier the position classification plan can help 
US better in this respect. It can also help in establishing an adequate 
salary range, which means: 

"(1) a minimum rate, which is the entrance rate of the Class, 
below which no employee occupying a position in the Class 
can be paid, so long as his work is sufficiently satisfactory to 
warrant his retention in that position; 

“(ii) several intermediate rates for the purpose of rewarding 
degrees of increased usefulness and efficiency; and 
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“(iii) a maximum rate beyond which no employee may be paid 
while occupying a position of that Class, no matter - how 
efficient he may be on that particular work.” 

In U.S.A., as in India, a 'pay range is established rather than a single 
rate. For example, a Junior Engineer in the United States will be paid 
$5330 to start and will receive annual pay increases. At the present 
time 10 pay steps are provided, the maximum being $ 6915. The U.S.A. 
has 18 levels of pay, fifteen of the levels have 10 pay steps each. The 
top three grades have a smaller number of pay steps. 

It is this intermediary gradation of salary-stages which needs an early 
introduction in India in order to achieve a better pay policy. Today an 
increment is received by every person in a given class provided, of course, 
he is not subject to any disciplinary charge. Efficiency of a person is 
recorded negatively; that is he should not get a bad confidential report, 
which is again an Annual feature. Employees lead their official lives 
under a vague hope a—mirage like experience—of one day occu'pying 
the highest post in the hierarchy. The truth, as studies on staffing have 
revealed is that at an average a person does not rise more than two levels 
higher to the level of his first entry. Exceptional people may go upto 
or beyond the third rung in the administrative ladder. 

Apparently, therefore, in order to remove deception and frustration 
from the minds of the civil servants at the infra-structure levels, it is 
better to give them a salafy-satisfaction—subject, of course, to their satis¬ 
factory and efficient discharge of their duties—rather than an obscure 
and empty hope of promotion to higher echelons. 

The next question is: what should be the difference between the first 
step and the highest step and what should be the, difference between each 
step. In United States the objective has been to provide an annual pay 
increase which will be significant to the em'ployee. There are different 
opinions on this matter. One view is that each increase should be at 
least 5 per cent. For example, if a person receives Rs. 1,000 the pay 
plan should provide an increase of at least Rs. 50 each year. The same 
consultant recommends that the highest step be 20 to 40 per cent above 
the first step. That would 'provide this kind of a scale: Rs. 1,000—50— 
1,400. Let us apply this to a series of related classes: civil En^neers. 
A rational pay scheme tied ta position classification might have tliese pay 
scales; 


Junior Engineer 
Intermediate Engineer . 
Senior Engineer 
Supervisory Engineer 
Chief Engineer 


. Rs. 350—20—430. 

Rs. 450—20—530. 

. Rs. 550—30—700. 

. Rs. 750—4»—950* 

. Rs. 1600—60—1800. 


m 

If this pay scheme were adopted it'would api^Iv to all engineers, not* 
just civil engineers. 

A rational basis would, therefore, be to evolve a pay plan adopting 
the following American pay plan as ModeL It is interesting to see how 
in such a small space, lone can bring together the total pay picture in a 
coiKise and meaningful manner, describing the salaryrscales of all civil 
servants; from a lift operator to an Ambassador, without any complica¬ 
tion of pay fixation, as can be caused because of one’s service, for, 
grade, or, status, as is usually the case in India, 
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In order to evolvt a better pay plan also a recourse to the position 
■Classification system would seem logical and desirable. Besides, it is 
also necessary that Government of India as well as the State Governments 
(establish a permanent Pay-Research unit which may exercise necessary 
vigil on the Pay-Policy and Pay-structure. 

(V) 

CONCLUSION 

Main Recommendations: 

1. Position classification is lane of the modern tools of personnel 
management. Under this system its important elements have been defined 
as follows:— 

Position: —A collection of duties and responsibilities which re¬ 
quires the attention of a person full time normally or part 
time. 

Class: —A collection iof positions of a similar type calling for 
work of about the same level of duties and responsibilities. 

Class series: —^A group of classes arranged in the order of their 
importance from the least difficult to the most difficult class. 

Position classification:—A process by which posts are studied, 
classes and class series are established and p'ost assigned to 
classes. 

As stated earlier, the adoption of a Position—Classification Plan, in 
tour system, would mean that, in our Public Services all positions of similar 
nature would be included in a single type lor “class”. 

“A class of positions” in this context would be a “a group of positions 
sufiBciently similar in respect to the essential character of their duties and 
lesponsibilities, and consequent qualification requirements, so much as 
that with respect to a given class of positions, it would be possible that 
the:— 

(i) same descriptive title can appropriately be used; 

(ii) same qualifications for holding a post can reasonably be 
required; 

(ii) same test of fitness can appropriately be used; 

(iv) same scale of com'pensation can be applied with equity, 

“Reduced to its simplest terms the ‘Classification of position would 
mean that we initiate a process to find out by obtaining the facts and 
239 M. of H.A.—37. 
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analysing them, that different kinds, or, ‘classes’ of positions, calling for 
different treatment in personnel process, there are in the service; it further 
includes, that we make a systematic record of the classes found and of 
the particular positions found to being to each class’.” 

The duties and responsibities of the positions are thus the basis 
upon which classes are determined and the individual positions assigned’ 
or allocated to their appropriate classes. 

2. The first question that we would be called upon to answer here is:: 
in what manner can position classification be brought about: office-wise; 
class-wise, service-wise, or, skiU-wise? 

The answer to this question is that we can start with any of the 
above alternatives. Of course^ considering the Indian service comple¬ 
xities, the best approach would be to introduce position classification in 
a phased programme. The various steps to be taken in this connection 
are as described below:— 

1. All position and posts which are, today designated as falling in the 
Class II (Gazetted and non-Gazetted) Classes III & IV, category should' 
first of all be covered by a position classification plan. This plan 
would cover all the Class II services; as well as other clerical or technical 
services up to and including this level. As soon as the Position-classifi¬ 
cation is adopted, the present classification nomenclatures of Class II, III 
and IV would be abandoned. We should thus first give to the infra¬ 
structure of our Ministries and Departments a rationalised classification 
basis. 

2, Secondly, all the services, and posts designated as Class I Service or 
Class I posts should be covered according to the strict principles of 
classification plan in a phased programme which can commence, after 
a period of five years beginning from the time the classes below these 
services and posts have been covered by the Position classification plan. 
This would complete the abandonment of the present fourfold classification 
nomenclatures Class I, II, III and IV? However, until we commence 
bringing the posts and positions falling in Class I, under the told of posi¬ 
tion classification plan it would be desirable, that in the respect to the 
filling of the vacancies of the so-called ex-cadered and other openings of 
Class I posts and position of the Central Services of the Government of 
India the establishment officer would show due consideration to the follow¬ 
ing factors, before making a final placement. 

These are:— 

(i) The qualifications required by the posts. 

(ii) Tlie aptitude and training experience and specialisation, if any 

of the candidates may are likely to fill these posts. 
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(iii) An entrantance orientation training programme to give the 
generalist (i) the technical and other special aspects of the 
language of job/trade (ii) if general administrative skills, 
which may help in developing decision making ability. 

3. The next question to be answered here is: what are the basic steps 
we have to take to implement the position classification Plan, Using die 
model, of a small administrative agency, in which we have say about 500 
to 1,000 posts, the basic steps \would be as laid out below. The process 
would, of course, apply to large organizations like a Ministry. These steps 
are:— 

(a) Survey. 

The first step is to obtain information about the work that is being 
done. In a small purvey, an analyst may visit each cmploj'ee and officer 
and prepare job descriptions from his interviews and lobservations.* In 
surveys covering over 500 to 1,000 posts, an analyst will distribute ques¬ 
tionnaire to employees and officers asking them to describe what they do. 
He then will visit only a small number of iJersons in order to clarify 
questions that arise as he reviews questionnaire.** 

(b) Analysis 

The job descriptions are reviewed and separated by the type of work 
being done. For example, all job descriptions which involve conespon- 
dence preparation would be In one box, all those which involve stenography 
in another and soon. 

(c) Drafting grade descriptions 

With knowledge of the, work being performed, the analyst then drafts 
grade descriptions for example; 

Grade 1.—Positions involving very simple worx such as that done by 
a sweeper and farash. This grade would also include other functionaries 
in technical organisations, who would wash bottles, move laboratory 
equipments or do other similar work. 

This grade will also include positions involving simple work which re¬ 
quires a minimum reading ability such as that done by a peon, gardener, 
etc. 


Grade 2.—^Positions involving the carrying out of office routines such 
as stitching files, assembling files, or locating old files, typically requiring 


*See Appendix B. & C. 

**See Appendix D. & E, 
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a middle school education. It also includes positions which require mecha¬ 
nical ability in such fields as carpentry, technical repair^ or other skilled 
trades. Typical posts include machine operator, wireman, carpenter, 
balcksmith, daftri. 

Grade 3.—^Positions involving Simple office work such a diarising, typ¬ 
ing, dispatching, marking movements of papers, indexing papers and files, 
simple accounting duties such as preparing pay, travel, and contingency 
bills, in the educational requirements of matriculation level. It would also 
include positions which require some knowledge about the purchase and 
maintenance of office requirements and of buildings, and of skilled trades. 
Typical posts include: lower division clerk, upper division clerk, mechanics, 
cabinet makers, sub-inspectors, sub-overseers. 

Grade 4.—Positions involving analysis, of cases, processing fresh re¬ 
ceipts, noting and drafting application of well established rules, etc., which 
tjypically requires the services of persons possessing a bachelor's degree. 
Also jiosts included are positions which require knowledge of professions 
or sciences sufficient to perform subordinate duties in technical fields. 
TypiciU posts included are: assistants, technical assistants, Hindi assistants, 
research assistants in the Secretariat. 

It also includes posts which require abihty to supervise skilled trades 
or siiuUar work. Typical posts included are: engineeriag supervisor, over¬ 
seer and telegra'ph master. To sum up this Grade thus includes all classes 
of positions the duties of which are (1) to perform, under general super¬ 
vision, difficult and responsible work in office, business, or fiscal adminis¬ 
tration, or comparable subordinate technical work in a professional, scien¬ 
tific or technical field, requiring in either case (a) considerable training 
and supervisory or other experience, (b) broad working knowledge of a 
special and complex subject matter, 'procedure,, or practice, or of the princi¬ 
ples of the profession, art, or science involved, and (c) to a considerable 
extent the exercise of independent judgment; or (2) to perform other 
work of equal important difficulty, and responsibility both in the office and 
in the field and requiring comparable qualifications. 

Grade 5.—^Positions involving supervision of office work, inspection and 
scrutiny of offices, senuinizing of notes and editing of them, and under 
immediate and general supervision, to perform routine work. It also 
includes posts which require the ability to perform an intermediate level 
of professional or scientific work. Typical posts included are: section 
officer, junior engineer, and junior research officer, accounts officer, junior 
chemist, etc. To sum up, this Gfade includes all classes of positions the 
duties of which are (1) to 'perform; under general supervision, work of 
considerable difficulty and responsibility along special technical or super- 
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visoi’y lines in office, business, or fiscal administration, or compatablc sub¬ 
ordinate technical work in a professional scientific, or technical field, re¬ 
quiring in either case (a) considerable specialized or supsrvisory training 
and experience, (b) comprehensive working knowledge of a special and 
complex subject-matter, procedure, or practice, or lof the principles (rf the 
profession, art, or science, involved, and (c) to a considerable extent tiie 
exercise of independent judgnent; (2) under immediate or general wiper- 
vision,. to perform sarocwhat difficult work requiring (a) professional, 
scientific, or teclmical itraining and (b) to a limited extent, the exercise of 
independent technical judgment; or (3) to perform other work of equal 
importance, difficulty and responsibility both in the office and in the districts 
and requiring comparable qualifications. 


(d) Drafting class definitions 

Having grade descriptions the analyst then takes each type of job 
(Statistical Assistant) for example and sorts them by grade levels. This 
sorting brings together a group of jobs which are called a “class”. For each 
class he assigns a specific title. For instance, wo have officers designated 
as assistant, technical assistant, and they may be doing, statistical work. 
In the new scheme such officers would be known as statistical assistants. 
This means that instead of saying (as we do so today) that SO and SO 
is an assistant or a technical assistant, class II, non-gazetted; under the 
new plan his class designation would be: 

Class Title: Statistical Grade 5—Assistant. 

Class Definition .—To this class will be assigned pools in which a 
graduate in statistics or mathematics will learn how to apply his theoretical 
knowledge to surveys, economic models, or plaiming problems. He will 
petfomn multiple calculations, determine standard definition, correct for 
Qwwiiaeer variances and perform other similar simple calculations. He may 
dcfign ample questionnaire and process data, preparing tabulations and 
accompanying narrative descriptions. 

Qass Title: Typist, Grade 3. 

Class definition .—Types letters, memoranda, reports and other mat¬ 
erials from hand written or typed source documents, or from dictating 
madiine. Receives and routes coirespondence coming into the office; iwe- 
parci to other ^Icea* RacKaves and (daces telephtme mdls. 

^teriala ip aeaYdance with departmental filing instructions. Maiitiain 
of appoiptpoBts for sup^visors; acts as leoepffijmst for omee 

w^tprs. 
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(e) Assigning position to classes 

Using the class definitions, the analyst now assigns each questionnaire 
(or interview report) to a class, writing the title and grade on the sheet. 

(f) Establishing class series 

In section (c) above, we have mentioned how grade descriptions are 
widtten, such grades cut across all classes occupations and ministrie s. For 
a number of reasons related classes are usually brought together and de¬ 
signated as a class series. For exem'ple, in a stenographer class series would 
be placed both junior stenographers and senior stenographers. Otiier 
scries may have more levels, for example, a 'physicist series might have 5 
levels: 


Executive physicist. 

Principal physicist. 

Senior physicist. 

Assistant physicist. 

Junior physicist. 

But it is upto us to retain such higher or junior job titles or reject 
them. A simpler, elegant and popularly acceptable title would instead be 
physicist Grade I or II or HI, etc. 

When establishing classes, the analyst makes sure that the dlferences 
in the duties and responsibilities and in the qualifications required are 
significant and indeed warrant difference in the pay attached to the higher 
grade. 

Series are commonly limited to a single occupation, as for example, 
physicist, geologist, and economist. Some series may branch out in lower 
levels. For example, an administrative and clerical series may look like 
this; 


Administrative OflBcer V 

Administrative Assistant IV 

CMraspandsixce Clerk II Purchasing Clerk II 

Correspondence Clerk II Purchasing Clerk II. 

Series are established to assist the analyst in distinguishing between 
different levels in the same occupations. However, they also indicate 
common lines of promotion. Here is an example of a series made up of a 
group of related occupations that are brought together to provide a logical 
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-promotion pattern. However, the merit of a series concept as against the 
■“service’ concefit lies mainly in that, whereas a series helps to show an 
incumbent a line of career growth, it does not create any hindrance in an 
incumbent’s desire or chance of movement in any other series or profes¬ 
sional line. In other words, today, the service concepts limits a person’s 
mobility both upward and side-ways because, of the restrictions imposed 
by the recruitment rules, cadre formula, etc. The series concept on the 
-other hand, would not limit a man to some posts alone. A man belonging 
to a series could be his own free agent also. His career growth would 
not get thwarted in terms of Promotion or Pay fixation as is the case 
today with the incumbent of any ‘service’ in the Central administration. A 
service and a class series resemble each other closely but differ in some 
major respects; 


Class Services Service, GOI 


Always tied to duties, to occupation . May be tied to an occupation as Accounts 

(police) or not (as IAS). 

Any qualified employee can move from Posts reserved for A one service is usually,. 
Series to another ' closed to the other. 

Persons doing similar work have same title Persons havig same titles may do very diffe- 
description of their duties rent work. 

Qualifications are derived from duties Qualifications are very general. 

An employee in a lower grade is a logical An employee at a lovyer pay scale is usually 

candidate for advancement in a series '■' oitrarily limited in his advancement to 

posts reserved for his service. 


Thus speaking in the terms of career patterns, the position classification 
for Government of India, would make services unnecessary. 

(g) Let’s now look at the combined concepts of grade, and class series. 
A grade is like a horizontal divides in a bookshelf and a series is like a 
■vertical division. One grade and one series cross each other like this: 


Grade 
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Therefore, a number of series and grades would produce a pattern like 
this: 


Grade 6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
I 



u 


o 


73 

C 

O 

a 


o 

O 


43 

a 

CO 

o 

G 




CO) 

G 


u 


G 

Oh 


(h) All these steps have to be finally related to a Pay Plan. For 
example, for all positions in Government, this might produce a single pay 
scale for most or all 'posts that might look like this:— 

Rs. 1,500—60—1,800. 

Rs. 750_-40—960. 


Rs. 550- 
Rs. 440- 


_30—700. 
-20—540. 


Rs. 330—20—430. 
Rs. 275—10—325. 
Rs 200—10—250. 


This differs from the present Indian practice in which many different 
pay scales today cover this range of pay. ' But let’s go further. How 
would some of the Government of India positions fit into such a scheme? 

First, we bring together as described above posts which belong 
together in a class. Then we bring together related classes into a c/nsy 
series. 


Then, we assign class/services to appropriate pay schedule!, 

I.et’s relate three class series to the above pay schedule, stenographic 
series, civil engineer series, and physicist series. As stenographers are 
less skilled they should receive lower pay than the other two, as both civil 
Engineers and physicists must obtain A —6 years of college work. They 
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should get the same starting salary. If the most experienced physicists do- 
more difiBcult work than civil engineers, then their pay schedule should be 
much higher. Thus our pay scale might look like this:— 


Grade Pay Stenographer Civil En- Physicist 

series gineer series 

series 


7 1500—60—i&oo X 

6 750—40—960 X 

5 550—30—700 X X 

4 440—20—540 X X 

3 330—20—430 X X 

2 275—to—325 X 


I 200—10—250 X 


A pay schedule like this can be easily summarized in a simple table: 


7 

1500 

1560 

1620 

1680 

1740 

1800 

6 

750 

790 

830 

870 

910 

960 

5 

550 

580 

610 

640 

670 

700 

4 

440 

460 

480 

500 

520 

540 

3 

330 

350 

370 

390 

410 

430 

2 

275 

285 

295 

305 

315 

325 

I 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 


To summarise, it is recommended that the Centre and States install a 
poadoo classification plan which will cover as rapidly as possible officers 
and employees in classes II, III, and IV and apply such a plan 5 years 
after the completion lof the basic steps, to officers in Class I. Meanwhile, 
in Oass I postings greater attention be paid to specialisation through 
training and imaginative placement policy. The purpose of this action 
would be: 

1. to develop a staff of employees and officers who not only 

efficiently follow refined policies and procedures, but who, also 
develop needed knowledges and skills in the qualitative trans¬ 
action of their work; 

2. to provide equal pay for equal work; 

3. to provide an orderly pattern of career advancement; 

4. to motivate production and reward productivity; 

5. to give the public administrative apparatus a modern base so 

that the administration may easily cope with the needs of 
1990’s. 
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APFENDIX B 


JOB AUDIT CHECK LIST 

1. Review written job description. 

2. Check past descriptions or audit reports on same or related jobs. 

3. Review class specification. 

4. Obtain background information on agency, organization, occupation 
involved, etc. 

5. Clear appointment for employee interview with department head 
and supervisor. 

6. interview employee—check; 

(a) what is done? 

(b) methods used; 

(c) tools or other aids used; 

(d) responsibilities for results; 

(e) consequences of actions; 

(f) guide lines provided; 

(g) supervision exercised and received; 

(b) personal relationships required; 

(i) any other pertinent factors. 

7. Confirm findings of fact with employee and his supervisor. 

8. Upon return to office, evaluate findings and prepare report with 
'Conclusions. 

9. Notify employee and department head. 

10. If appeal received, reinterview and prepare new report and recom- 
anendations. 

11. Notify employee and department head of decision on appeal. 

12. Enter action on allocation list or other official record. 
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APPENDIX C 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING JOB DESCRIPTION FORM 

This Form is used to obtain basic information about your job which 
Description Form. 

This Form is used to obtain basic information about your job which 
will be used to determine the classification of your job or to determine 
your pay. Therefore, you should be as clear and accurate as possible 
and fill out the form completely. 

First, prepare your answers in rough draft on a separate sheet of 
paper. When you are sure that your answers are complete and accurate, 
copy them on one of the Job Description Forms and hand it to your 
supervisor, who will have additional copies typed and returned to you: 
for your signature. Your handwritten copy will be returned to you for 
your personal file. If you need additional space, extra pages may be- 
attached but should be identified by your name and department. 

As this form is intended for general use, some of the questions may 
not apply to your job. If so, skipt them. If the.questions do a’pply, fill' 
out completely, be specific, and illustrate your statements with examples.. 

This form is ,to be completed by you in your own words. Your super¬ 
visor and department head will review your Job Description to determine 
the completeness and accuracy of the statements and to clarify or ^ve 
additional information concerning your duties and responsibilities. Under 
no circumstances, however, should the supervisor or the department head 
change the answers as given and certified to by you. In the space provided,, 
they may make whatever statements they think are necessary before sign¬ 
ing the report. 

Item 7: Indicate any allowances you receive, such as rent-free hous¬ 
ing, free meals, laundry services, etc. Indicate any cash re¬ 
ceived in lieu of such allowances or the approximate cash 
value of such allowances if known to you. 

Item 9a: Answer this item only if you are actually responsible for 
directing the work of others. Inspecting, checking, or 'proof¬ 
reading the work of others does not in itself constitute super-- 
vision. These types of indirect (functional) supervision should 
be described in your answer to Question 12. 
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Item 9b: Include employees (by number only) whom you direct 
through subordinate supervisors. For example, a Supervising 
Qerk who supervises a section composed of two units, each 
su^pervised by a Senior Clerk, would answer this question thus: 
“Mary Smith, Senior Oerk; Jane Die, Senior Qerk; seven 
Intermediate Qerks; three Junior Qerks.” 


Item 12: The answer to this item requires an exact account of what 
you do. Describe your “whole job” or year-roimd duties, not 
just those which might be performed during rush or peak 
periods of activity or when you are substituting for other 
persons. Start with your most important duties and describe 
your occasional or infrequence duties last. Use a separate 
paragraph for each major duty. 

In the left-hand colum indicate the proportion of time devoted 
to each major duty. Use ^percentages, or, if it is easier, an 
estimated number of hours per day or days per week or weeks 
per month or year. Any time break-down which adequately 
explains your job will be acceptable. 

Examples of Good and' Poor Duties Statements 


Poor Statement Good Statement 


Assist in handling correspondence. Receive, open, time stamp, and route in." 

coming mail. 

Maintain grounds and landscaped areas. Mow lawn with power mover and hand 

moweis. Rake and weed grounds.Trim 
trees from ground and from ladder, using 
power saws. Lubricate mowers. 

I do finish concrete work. Place forms, Alix, pour and finish concrete" 

walks and curbing. 

Keep claim registers. Prepare registers of all claims showing alloca-, 

tion of budget expenditure and total 
amount of expenditure for month in which 
claims are made. 


Do general kitchen work. 


Glean and cut fruits and vegetables. Make- 
salad dressings. Serve at steam table. 
Wash pots and dishes and store away 
utensils and foods. Once or twice a. 
month, bake cookies and tarts. 


Our unit is responsible for keeping all pui- 
ch^iitg records. 


I compare invoices with purchase 
Orders. Review requisitions submitted. 
by the different departments for accuracy,- 
then give them to the Purchasing Agency ‘• 
for his O. K. 
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Item 13: This question asks how long you have been petforming your 
present job in this jurisdiction rather than how long you have 
been employed by this jurisdiction. 

Item 14; Indicate here the parts of your job which demand the 
greatest care and thought or the most skill or under-standing. 
Which duties would be the most difficult for another j^erson 
taking your place to learn? Tell ^us what makes these duties 
difficult and give one or two specific examples. 

Item 15: In this space explain what guideposts or helps are given 
you in your work and what kind of instructions, written or 
oral, are given you. For example,, “I follow a ptescribed pro¬ 
cedure set forth in the accounting manual” or “I am shown 
how to operate the equipment and then work on each job as 
it is given to me to do” ior “I am given a project with instruc¬ 
tions as to results expected and general methods but details 
are left to me” or “I work according to the requirements of 
my professional field and am guided only by general adminis¬ 
trative Jxjlicies set down by my supervisor.” 

Item 16: This item should be used to explain whether your work 
is reviewed in detail or only on over-all results. Is your work 
reviewed for the way you do it as well as for what you ac¬ 
complish? Is it a personal review by observation of your 
work or a review of a written report? How frequently is 
your work reviewed, as for example, every day, once a week, 
at periodic intervals, or only on completion of a total project? 



APPENDIX D 


POSITION CLASSIFICATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


^ Mr. Last Name First Middle Initial 

Mrs. 

Miss 


2. Official Title of Position. 

3. Regular Schedule of Hours of Work 

From 

Mon. - 

To 

Total Hrs. per Wk -- 

Explain rotation of shifts 


if any; 

Tues. - - 

Wed. -- 

Thur. -- 

Fri. -- 

Hrs. of "On-Call” Time 

Sat. --per Wk.- 

Sun. -- 

Length of Lunch Period--- 

4. Commission, Board, or Department 

5. Division or Institution 

6. Section Or Other Unit of Division or Institution 

7. Place of work or Headquarters 

8 . Is your work-Full Time ? Part-Time Year Round? Seasonal? 

Temporary ? 

If work is seasonal temporary, or part-time, indicate part of year or proportion of 


9. Do you receive any maintenance (room, meals, laundry, etc.) in addition to your cash 
salary ? Yes No. 


10. Describe below in detail the work you do. Use your own words, and make your 
description so clear that persons unfamiliar with your work can understand exactly what 
you do. Attach addition sheets if necessary. 


M, of H.A .—34 
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Time Work Performed Leave Blank 


II. Name and Title of Your Immediate Supervisor. 


12. Give the names and payroll titles of employees you supervise if five or fewer 
If you supervise more than five employees, give the number under each title. It you 
supervise no employees, write '‘none 



13. Machines Or equipmeIt used regularly in your work.- Give per cent of time 
spent in operation of each : 



14. What are the nature a id extent of instructions you receive regarding your work? 


15. What are nature and extent of the. ek or review of your work ? 


16, Describe your contracts with departments other than your own, with outside 
Organizations, and with the general public. 


CERTIFICATION : I certify that the abov^e answers are my own and are accurate and 
complete. 

Date ------ E‘Hployee’s, Signature -^- 


STATEMENT OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 


17. Comment on statements of employees. Indicate any exceptions or additions. 



iS. What do you consider the most important duties of this position ? 
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19. Does this position involve typing ? 
No 

Yes—Give % of time spent in typing 


20. Does this position involve shorthand ? 
No 

Give % of time spent in taking short 
yes— 


21. Indicate the qualifications which you think should be required in filling a futu 
vacancy in this position. Keep the position itself in mind rather than the qualifications of® 
the individual who now occupies it. 


Additional 

BasicJQualifications Desirable qualifications 


Education, general : 

Education, special Or professional 

Experience, length in years and 
kind ; 


Licenses, certificates, or registra¬ 
tion ; 


Age, sex, physical requirements. 
Or other factors: 


Date - Immediate Supervisors. Signature- 


Statement of Department held or other Administrative Officer. 


22. Conunent on the above statements of the employee and the supervisor. Indicate 
any incauracies or statement with which you disagree. Please comment on the 
qualifications suggested by the supervisor- 


Date - Department Heads. Signature - 

Your signature on the certificate on the front of the form indicates 
that the answers are your own and to the best of your knowledge are com¬ 
plete and correct. Do not sign your name until you have re-read your 
statemets. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUPERVISORY STAFF 

If you are a supervisor reviewing this form, you should remember 
that your certification means you accept responsibility that the statements 
made constitute, a true description of the duties and responsibilities of the 
job. If the description does not meet with your idea of the job, it is your 















responsibility to see (that statements made are qualified or elaborated in 
your comments. Under no circumstances, however, are the employees’ 
statements to be changed. 

It will be your responsibility to arrange to have copies of t’ne em¬ 
ployees’ Job Description Form typed, and returned to the employee for 
his signature. Yiou should review the completed and signed forms for 
correctness, completness, and accuracy of statements, then add any com¬ 
ments which you believe are necessary, sign the forms and forward them 
through regular chaimels. 



JOB DESCRIPTION FORM Leave this space blank 
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Supervise directly : q,\ j Supervise through subordinates 

TITLE .. NUMBER TITLE 



List any naachines, equipment, or motor vehides you are required to use. Indicate percentage of working time spent in operating each— 
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CERTIFICATE OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR AND DEPARTMENT HEAD 



SUPERVISOR I DEPARTMENT HEAD 
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15. Explain the kind and amount of work guidance you receive from supervisors, manuals, or established procedures. 

16. Explain in what way and how often your work is reviewed by your supervisor. 




BUILDING BUREAUCRACY (iu) 

(A plan for the setting up of an all-India Federal Civil Service) 

By : Dr. S. C. Seth 

1.1. The concept of an all-India service dates back to the East India 
Company. This idea, which got institutionalised in the form of an Indian 
Civil Service has persisted all along and is still a hve administrative 
notion. 

1.2. An all-India service pre-supposes fallowing three factors, namely: 

(i) It is a service to which recruitment is made, from the Indian 

citizens irrespective of their area of domicile. 

(ii) The officers recruited and encadred in an all-India service are 
eligible to be posted anywhere on behalf of India at any time. 

(iii) Finally, in such a service arrangement, the total and final 
control of cadre management should rest with the Centre, 
including the, authority to review and rate the performance of 
the members of such a Central service. 

1.3. In the context of Independent India the creation of the Indian 
Administrative Service (IAS) as the successor to the Indian Civil Service 
of the British time (ICS) was taken by the interim Government of India 
in the year 1946. The conference of the Provinces confirmed the idea in 
October 1946. The constitution of India vide Article 312(1) accorded 
the constitutional recognition to the formation of two all-India services, 
namely, the Indian .^dministnitive Service, and the Indian Police Service. 

1.4. The broad reasons for the creation of such a service was the need, 
in what Sardar Patel described, of “A Central Service”. In his speech 
delivered in the Premiers’ Conference Sardar Patel, who was the Home 
Minister at that time observed: 

“Yon all know that recruitment was stopped during the period of 
the war and the Secretary of State has already announced 
that no more recruitment to the Services will be made due ta 
the constitutional changes that are taking place in this coun¬ 
try and that power has to be transferred from the British 
to Indian hands. So India has to make its own arrangements 
for its efficient administration and for that 'purpose the ques¬ 
tion to be decided by us is whether we want a Central 
Administrative Service.” 
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U. He farther added: 

“As I have told you we are all agreed that it is advisable to have 
such a Service. Except for the control of the Secretary of 
State, which can be replaced by the control of another Indian 
agency, and for the difference in the scale of pay, there 
should be equally good guarantee of security; the question of 
discipline and other incidental matters will be considered in 
such a way that the service might feel happy and contended 
may not be at the mercy of changing parties or changing 
conditions in the country; the service must not have to parti¬ 
cipate in the activities of any political 'party dr other party.” 

1.6. Referring to the nature of experience that the personnel of such 
a central service should possess, Sardar Patel, observed that it is essential 
that the officers of this Central Administrative Service should possess 
different administrative experience and a wider outlook in a larger sphere 
in the provinces. 

1.7. He said: 

“A combination of these two experiences should make the Service 
more efficient. They will also serve as a liaison between the 
Provinces and the Government, and mtroduce certain amount 
of freshness and vigour in the administration both of the 
Centre and the 'provinces. Therefore, my advice is that we 
should have a Central Service.” 


(H) 

2.1. In the aforesaid context of the concept of all-India services— 
administrative, constitutional and management aspects—^the use of all- 
India service label for the I.AS. and I.P.S. is a misnomer since these 
services are actually State services. 

2.2. The Indian Civil Service which was an all-India .service was such, 
because of the Indian politics—Constitutional set up at that time, pro¬ 
vided for Unitary system of government. The only all-India services, 
today, are those which have been wrongly named as the Central services 
such as: Income-tax, railways etc. 

2.3. The coffcept of developmental administration has to be worked 
through the Parliamentary system of democracy; and there is need to re¬ 
examine the role of the President at the union headquarters and that of 
the Governors and Lt. Governors in the States and the Union Territories. 

iJ9 M. of H.A.-35 
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2.4. The Coaslitution makes these dignitaries as the reposkory of 
the chief executive power, but. they are to act at the advice of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers. The growth of different political parties brings the need 
of Central i.e. national responsibility into forefront. The ch^ef Federal 
agent, namely the Governor, hereafter, cannot afford to be a passive on¬ 
looker of the slow tardy progress in his State. His government will h.ave 
to be assisted by competent senior civil servants of a truly all-India 
character. 

2.5. In the future it would be necessary "that the federal government 
should possess long arms of the executive control so that the Indian 
administration is able to; 

(i) Oversee the progress in the field of plan schemes and develop¬ 

mental ' administration; 

(ii) coordinate the regional development; 

(iii) establish a cadre of experienced elite civil servants who are 

a group of both the generalists with specialisation and the 
specialists with administrative know-how, some of whom can 
play the role of an Inspector-General; 

(iv) to give to the country experienced men of action, true and 
loyal to the cause of India’s progress and unity; 

(v) to foster a spirit of emotional integration in the country. 

2.6. In the present day context, the State Civil Service including such 
officers of the Indian Administrative Service who work in the States are 
not able to manifest their total Administrative personality and they fail to 
deliver the goods in wholesome manner. The I.A.S. ofiBcer, who is 
mainly the chief administrative authority in a district remains to a very 
large extent, a ceremonial officer of the district, although he does act 
both as the law and order officer as well as a co-ordinating authority- of 
development. But his work, his contribution, is both narrowly Kmited 
and narrowly local in character. 

2.7. The Governors in each State are not able to exercise miich con¬ 
trol over the progress of administration and plan schemes. Also they 
cannot protect the I.A.S. officer, if they are ill-treated and transferred at 
the whim of the local politicians. 

2.8. The State politicians sometimes even consider the Governor an 
outsider and, therefore, they do not always listen to his advice. Both, 
the Federal agents in Governors, and, the so-called all-India offipers, today 
live at the mercy of local political pressures. 
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3.1. There is, therefore, a real need today to establish an all-India 
federal service which [can truly serve the regional concept of a central 
administrative service as enunciated by Sardar Patel. 

3.2. This all-India federal service would consist of elite civil servants 
who would be chosen from all, functional pools as described in the paper 
on ‘higher services’,* provided they have meritorious record and have 
been found fit in the selection test. The managerial and policy maker’s 
pool, would consist of oflScers of a Joint Secretary, a Commissioner or an 
equivalent level, drawn from both the technical and non-technical pools 
and services. They will go to constitute the bulk strength of the Indian 
federal public service. There could also be some lateral entry from pro¬ 
fessional groups from outside. 

3.3. Thus the all-India federal ser\dce would consist of the following: 

(1) 75 per cent recruitment by promotion from both the technical 
and non-technical functional pools or services. 

(2) 25 per cent direct recruitment from the open market in the 
age group 40 and above. This will bring in the senior 
specialists in the bureaucracy. 

3.4. The formation of all-India service would have to be scuttled and 
converted into the Administrative Service of each State. This would also 
be a logical development, since hereafter, at the examinations of the 
U.P.S.C. and other Commissions, the candidates are likely to take exami¬ 
nation in the regional languages; such candidates would have only a 
regional personality, suitable for their own State. 

3.5. The proposed all-India federal service would be an ‘elite’ service 
and the ‘elite’ will be bom in the Indian bureaucracy at a time when alone 
they should emerge as an ‘elite’ that is, after they have shown their 
administrative ability and competence" consistently over a period of 10 to 
15 years. 


(iv) 

4.1. The President and the GoVerhprs'j^puW, hereafter, by given staff 
agencies, consisting of senior members of the Indian federal service, who 
would be their advisers |bolh in times of peace and in times of adminis¬ 
trative and constitutional emergency. 

4.2. These officers would also from time to time act as the national 
overseers, federal watch-dogs, and counsellors of the State, district and 
local administration. 

*See building Bureaucracy (i), Annexuie XII, iM^ra, P. 456. 
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(▼) 

5.1. Conclusion ,—^The Indian bureaucracy should thus be fed in the 
toDowing manner: 


Mode of 
ENTRY 


75/4 Promotion 
25% lateral entry 

50% Direct entry: 
consisting of Graduate en¬ 
trants who ate recruited on 
the basis of Method II, in¬ 
telligence Tests, aptitude 
Tests & who enter several 
functional pools 
Plus 


Level of Employment Chief Characteristic 
in Administrative 
Hierarchy 

- All India Federal 

The Policy & Mana- Civil Service, 

gerial Pool 

All pools to have equal status, 
same pay scale and promotions 
to take place on merit & 
success in Promotion-Tests. 


The Middle Management 
& 

The Supervisory Group 


50% by promotion from below 


ioo% entry on the basis of 
Position Classihcation. 



Consisting of technicians, clerks, 
mechanics, etc. chosen : 

(а) from open market, or 

(б) recruited as administrative 
cadets at a yotmg age & 
trained in the diverse skills, 
by the Government. 


GMGIPND—L—*39 H.A.— 16-9 61 -— 3000. 






